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P. R E BF A c E. 


"HERE are n ui in reli 5 


gion of great importance: the 


| baden on which it is founded; the 


motives by which it operates; the end 
to be accompliſhed by it; and the means 


of accompliſhing that end. Theſe are 


the ſubjects, not the method, of the 


following diſcourſes. 


The ſubjects that are here Winne of: 


juſtify themſelves, in the article of 1 im- 
portance, to every ſerious mind. 


In laying theſe ſubjects firſt baſins. 


his on audience, and now before the 
publick, the zuthor was directed by this 
fingle rule; that the light of the un- 
derſtanding ſhould warm the heart and 
direct the life. Abſtract reaſoning may 


ſupport: the belief, but cannot inforce 


the practice, of religious virtue. On 


the other hand, religious virtue can 


never 


| "_—_— candour. To .be honeſt 1s in 


„ 

never be permanent, conſiſtent and 
ſtrong, without the powerful aid of 
ſolid principle. How far he has a- 
voided the extravagance of philoſophi- i 


ſing, and the feebleneſs of ſentimental 


addreſs, he leaves to the decifion of 
the impartial publick. 7 ; 
The obſcurity from which he has 


ſepped forth to aſſume the character of | 


a publick teacher, affects him much. 
His obſcurity, however, he hopes, will 
procure indulgence to his work. And, 
without troubling the publick with the 


detail of a thouſand trifling circum- 


ſtances which conſpired to occaſion this 
publication, he begs leave to aſſure his 
readers, that, with all its blemiſhes and: 
imperfections, with all its want of taſte, 
elegance, and even knowledge; it is 
yet the offspring of a heart to which 
the intereſt. of pure religion and the 
vi Hg of mankind are not indiffer- 


No man, he is fully des, ever 


appeared before the publick with greater 


diffidence, or wiſhed to treat it with 


the 


NFP HFH, MM 
the power of the weakeſt man: To be 
miſtaken in many things is the miſ- 
fortune of the greateſt: To obtain 
even mediocrity in this kind of N a9. 
is the happineſs of few. _ 

However the publick may chu to 
rate the merit of the following perfor- 
mance, a circumſtance to which the 
author is by no means indifferent, he 
| begs Fis editors and the encouragers of 


this publication to accept of his ſincereſt 


thanks, for the undeſerved favour with . 
which they have been pleaſed to treat 
him. They may be diſappointed in 
their expectations from him ; but his 
' gratitude to them is reſted on a baſis 
that cannot be ſhaken. 
He has only to add, that * büber 
the inſertion of the fifth diſcourſe, which 
was not mentioned in the propoſals, and 
which occupies ſo many pages, on a 
ſubje& in which the happineſs of man- 
kind and the credit of chriſtianity are 
equally concerned, will ſcreen him from 
all cenſure in leaving out the laſt two, 
which the publick had reaſon to expect. 
F or, as li ife and immortality are brought to 
hgot 


viii P: R; E. FH QE, 
light by the goſpel; he thought it would 
have been ſomething worſe than indecent 
to have left ſo great a doctrine on the bare 
footing of the light of nature, when ſo 
much light and evidence might be derived 
to it from the ſacred ſources of our holy 
chriſtianity. At the ſame time; to have 
_ ſubjoined the two diſcourſes on the fruits 
of the ſpirit, after ſo large an addition, 
would have encreaſed the volume too 
much both in expence and ſize. - 


Should the publick think that they 
have been treated with any want of re- 
ſpect or attention in any part of this 

buſineſs, he begs they will aſcribe it to 

that kind of ignorance which is the 
effect of inexperience, not of indifference 
to the opinion of the world, or Giregard 
to © progeny of conduct. ; | 
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ne, and be thou perfect. 


B 
H E ſtability of ee Virtus 
and conſequently the excel- 


pend. in no ſmall degree, upon the na- 
ture and extent of the principles by 


which we are habitually influenced in 5 : 


the conduct of life. 


For although virtue, wherdver 4 it is 


real, preſuppoſeth the exiſtence of 
good and "—_— principles3 yet ſo dif- 


ferent 


3 1 


| lence of human characters, de- 


57 
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” _ of God, 


SerM. ferent and numerous are the 1 


* 
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ons which recommend the practice of 
goodneſs, and to ſuch a variety of ca- 
pacities and affections may they make 

their addreſs; that it muſt be extremely 


; difficult to ſupport an uniformity of 


behaviour, by their influence, without 
the aid of ſome principle to give them 


regularity, and to apply them with 


ſkill. Theſe natural guardians of hu- 


man virtue, without the benefit of 
ſome ſuch aid, like the ſudden levies of 
a free ſtate, are in great danger of 


waſting their force without effect, for 


want of diſcipline and. ſubordination. | 
One moment the imagination is charm. 


ed, and the heart captivated, with the 
beauty of virtue; the next, the ſoul is 
awed into ſubmiſſion, by a ſenſe of the 


majeſty of God. We may be deter- 


mined in ſome things by reverence for 


ourſelves ; in others, by the love of 
mankind. A regard to the peace and 


perfection of our own minds may re- 
rain us from one purſuit; and a. ge. 


nerous deſire to ſupport the order and 


tranquility of the world, may engage 


and Regard to Butegrety. 


, | 


ns im another! The hope of future re- SERNM. 


ward; the dread of puniſhment in the 


life to come; ambition to ſupply, or 


to imitate, fries inſtances of. finiſhed 
characters; ſelf- love; a conviction of 


the anch the wiſdom or authority of 


I. 
A 


vw < 


the goſpel, may all, at different times, 


take poſſeſſion of the ſoul, and ſo give 


riſe to correſponding actions. Each of 


them by itſelf - may accompliſh! events, 


of no fmall value in a moral view; or, 
by their united influence, they may lead 
on to whatever is greateſt and moſt 
venerable in the character of man. In- 
deed their ſtrength lies chiefly, in their 
union. But, whoever conſiders the 


weakneſs and limitations of the human, 


mind, will naturally conclude, that 
there are but few men, who are ca- 
pable habitually. to attend to ſuch va- 


rious conſiderations, and uniformly to 
unite their force in the government of 


life, without the help of ſome great 
and leading principle. The conſidera- 
tions in favour of a good life, derived 
from theſe ſources, it is true, are juſt, 


uſeful and important; and every wiſe 


B2-- and 
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cat will: call a) into his 
4 aſſiſtamde, as often as he can. But, as 
18 ii other things ſo in religion, that 
Which is moſt ſimple n its principles, 
is moſt certain in its operations, and 
leaſt ſubject to diſorder. He therefore 
who would reſt his virtue upon the 
moſt immoveable e ſhocks 
look out for a few principles , 
möſt Tabſtantial importance and er | 
lt evidence. He ſhould: render them 
familiar to his thoughts, | raiſe them to 
their juſt influence over his aff᷑ctions 
and his heart, and inveſt them With 
ſupreme dominion over all his actions. 
Thus he will accompliſn two of the 
moſt momentous purpoſes of human 
life: for, beſides the advantage of 
giving ſtability and force to every reli- 
gious conſideration, and rendering it 
of eaſy acceſs to the mind, he will 
make the ſupport of virtue an under- 
taking eaſily underſtood, and procure 
the greateſt uniformity to his cha- 
racter, which the preſent ſtate of hu- 
man nature and of the dene 25 n 
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What thoſe principles ought to be, SxRRN. 
I. 


to which a truly wiſe man would aſſign 
this exalted rank in his mind, is an 


enquiry of great moment; and if we 


may judge from the practices of the 
world, one would conclude. that it is 


generally ill conducted. Every man 


ſeems to be influenced by a mode of 
thinking, and determined by views of 
life, peculiar to himſelf. Hence that 
variety of character, that diſtinguiſhing 
peculiarity of mental complexion, which 


every-where, appears, notwithſtanding. 
the amazing uniformity of the real ob- 
jects of human purſuit. This variccy, = 


is the reſult, of a lawleſs. wildneſs, an 


unreſtrained irregularity. of temper, the 
heart being left to the accidental 


ſion of appetite or affection, [ons 


regard to the degree of indulgence, or 

the order of ſucceſſion. Thus many 
hearts enriched with he moſt excellent 
and generous diſpoſitions,- for want of 


a few weighty e rations capable of 
uniting their powers in one direction, 
exhibit to the view of mankind charac- 


ters as motley and diſguſting as the 


* 
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SAN. party- coloured wretchedneſs of a beg 


1 


e mantle. 

The eonſiderations then that we lob 
1 are not deſigned to deſtroy | any 
principle of action which we have 
received from the hand of God, or to 
defeat the influence of any of thoſe 


motives by which the heart of man 
ougnht in reaſon to be determined. This 

would be to mutilate our nature, not 
to improve it. 


The object in view is 
only this; to find out ſome great, com- 


manding principles, which may govern 


and direct the powers of the mind in 


all their operations, awing them into 


fubmiſſion to the authority of con- 
ſeience, ſupporting them in vigour, or 
reſtraining them from exceſs, and pre- 


ſerving the heart in a proper tone for 


feeling the ſacred force of every argu- 

ment by which virtue is recommended 
to our choice. And the principles moſt 
likely to anſwer this great and uſeful 
purpoſe, appear to me to be pointed out 
in the text, in theſe ſolemn words of 


the ruler of the world to the father of 


the faithful: I am the almighty God ; 
ies wake 


and Regard. to, Integrity. 7 
walk Meere me, and be thou perfect. That Senn. 
is; let a ſolemn recollection of al- I. 
TY mighty God be habitually preſent. .to 
„ thy. thoughts; live at all times as 
being under his inſpection, and an 
« object of his notice; ſupport in thy 
„ thoughts a lively conviction of his 
<« power, authority and preſence, and 

„ maintain with unyielding firmneſs 
<, the rectitude and integrity of thy 
„ mind.” This interpretation is clearly 
fagparted by the peculiar circumſtances 
of the holy patriarch. He was called 
from his family and kindred, had for- 
ſaken his native country, and was caſt 
upon the mercy of the wide and uncivi- 
lized world, in conſequence of his ac- 

| knowledgment and worſhip of one God. 

In this trying and forlorn condition, 
what was to {.;pport his mind, or pro- 
tect his virtue? The world was devoted 
to that idolatry which his ſoul abhor- 
＋ ed: f and, as the pr omiſed father J of” 

many nations, every regard to his nu- 
merous progeny muſt have operated as 

a powerful inducement to ſacrifice his 
: integrity, and betray him into the baſe 
} practices 


WIN \ 


1 A de GR, 


e gates Which he had lately forſaken, | 
but which the faſhion of the world re:. 
commended as moſt promiſing for the 
ſapport and eſtabliſhment of his future 
family. Unfortunate and ill-fated man! 
Grey with years, and almoſt worn out 
with experience of the ways of men, 
muſt he become father of a numerous 
offspring, and at the ſame time be o- | 
bliged to abandon all thoſe meaſures of 
complying with the manners of his age 
and country, by which they were moſt 

likely to be provided for? Human wiſ- 
dom ſtartles at the thought, and deems 
the project almoſt impious. But G0 
ſeeth not as man ſeeth ; his Ways are not as 
| ours,” For when Abram was ninety years 
old and nine, involved in all theſe eircum- 
ſtances of perplexity and trial, be Lou” 
appeared unto him, and ſaid, I am the 
_ . almighty God; walk thou before ne, 0 * 
thou perfect. ; 

Let us therefore conifider the mean- 
ing, extent, and mighty importance of 
theſe two principles, of living always 
under a lively and affecting ſenſe of the 

| preſence and. 8 of almighty 
| God, 
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God, and of maintaining the integrity SERM, 


of our own minds. ky 
Indeed there is no thought more aw- 


ful in itſelf than this very one, that we 


are at all times ſurrounded with the 


Godhead ; that we live, and move, and 


have our being in that God, whoſe power 
and perfections fill all ſpace ; whoſe 
facred influence is the ſtay of nature 


and the comfort of our lives, and whoſe. 
| preſence is blended with all the work- 


ings of the mind of man. We cannot 
turn our thoughts to God, without be- 
ing ſtruck with the majeſty and great- 
neſs of the almighty object, and reflect- 
ing upon the various tender and endear- 
ing relations in which we ſtand to him. 

Firſt: How truly venerable does God 
appear, when we conſider him as the 
creator of all worlds, the father of all 


ſpirits, and the great ſuſtainer of every 
being? Let us caſt our eyes around 


upon the extent and variety of the 
works of God. Let us graſp in our 
imagination the compaſs of the earth, 


the diffuſed ſurface of the mighty wa- 
ters, and the unnumbered tribes of ve- 
C getable, | 


/ 
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SERM. getable, ſenſitive and rational life, with 
- which the one or the other of theſe. 
elements is moſt richly peopled. Let 


us conſider their different magnitudes, 


from the lofty mountain that rears his 
proud head beyond the clouds of hea- 


ven, to the ſmall ſand that lies unnoticed 
on the ſea-ſhore.; from the vaſtneſs of 
the enormous elephant or whale, to the 
minute forms of animal life which elude 
the ſearch of the moſt prying eye; from 


the ſturdy oak that adorns the foreſt 


with his mighty branches, to the baſeſt 
weed that crawls unſeen upon the ſur- 
face of the earth, or hides its inſignifi- 
cance in the boſom of the deep. Let 
us turn our attention to the various 
powers with which they are endued, 


from the almoſt angelick faculties of 


man, through all the degrees of animal 
ſagacity and inſtinctive wiſdom, till our 


inquiry be terminated by the dull inac- 


tivity of lifeleſs matter. Let us examine 
the fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of heaven, 
the inhabitants of the earth, with hy 


infinite variety, the unſpeakable beauty, 


the wiſe arrangement and merciful ſub- 
ordi- 
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ordination of all the forms of life and SERM. 


motion, that throng the various regions 
of this world. All this life and motion, 
all this beauty and order, all this ar- 
rangement and ſubordination, wiſe and 


' merciful beyond the thought of man, 


are but obſcure rays from the fountain 
of light and love, from the power, the 


PI 
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preſence and perfection of the almighty” 


God, before whom we ought to walk. 


But great. as theſe things muſt ap- 
pear, when conſidered by themſelves, or 


compared only with the narrow limits 


of the human underſtanding ; how do- 
they vaniſh, like a glimmering taper: 


before the full diſplayed face: of the 
mid-day ſun, when we-raiſe our aſto- 
niſhed thoughts to the immeaſurable: 
compaſs of the heavens above; to the- 
ten thouſand times ten thouſand worlds 


of light, of life and beauty, which croud 
upon the intellectual eye; and {well the 
heart with admiration and delight? Shall. 
F remind you of the angels and arch 
angels, and mighty cherubim of God? 


thoſe exalted miniſters of the divine. 


preſence,” who delight to do- his will, 


A Senſe of God, 

and wiſely execute. whatever his plea- 
ſure is? The united majeſty of all the 
orbs of light, the exalted glory of all 
his powerful angels, whatever appears 
greateſt and moſt wonderful in the a- 
mazing works of God, faint and fink 
and almoſt vaniſh into nothing before 
the God of nature, who laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, and ſtretched out 
the heavens as a curtain : for the hea- 
vens arrayed in all their ſplendor, are 
only the throne of his moſt peerleſs 
majeſty, and this great earth 1s but his 
humble footſtool. Wherever power 
appears among the works of God; 


wherever glory ſhines forth in the am- 


ple range of creation; wherever we be- 
hold perfection, or are delighted with 
the ſhout of joy; there we ought to 
acknowledge that God is the power, the 
glory, the perfection, and the happineſs 
of all. His power actuates them: his 
glory brightens them up, and adorns 
them with beauty; and his unmixed 
bleſſedneſs ſheds upon them all the en- 
joyments they ever taſte, and all the 
perfection they at any time poſſeſs. 
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How glorious then and truly venerable SERM. 


is the almighty God, before whom we 
ought to walk? All his works praiſe 


him; they ſhew forth the greatneſs of 
his exalted majeſty, and force us to be- 
lieve that he is great alike in the origi- 


nal production and conſtant preſervati- 
on of all things. For by him the hea- 
vens are directed in their courſe, the 
world is fuſtained in its beauty and 
order, and the race of men is preſerved 
to dwell upon the face of all the earth. 
Nay, the power of God upholds the 
life, and his goodneſs ſupplies the 
bleſſedneſs of the angels of his moſt 
ſacred preſence. 

Secondly: When we conſider our- 


ſelves as living and acting in the pre- 


ſence of almighty God, we ought not 


only to be filled with admiration of 
his exalted character, as the great pa- 


rent and protector of univerſal nature; 


but we ſhould remember alſo that he 


is the conſcious witneſs of our actions, 
and will finally pronounce the moſt 


impartial ſentence upon our tempers 
and our conduct. A ſupreme regard 


to 
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to moral excellence i is that Which gives 

e to all the active principles of 
the divine mind. Hence it is that ho- 
lineſs and purity, truth and juſtice, 
kindneſs and condeſcenſion, mercy, for- 
bearance and forgiveneſs, are eſſential 
qualities in the character of God, by 


his own moſt voluntary choice; and 


have been univerſally preſcribed as a 
law to all his moral offspring, by his 
fupreme authority. For the choice of 
theſe moral qualities, and for the exer- 
ciſe of the offices to which they lead, 
the more exalted orders in the family 
of God were called into being, and 
endued with reaſon, underſtanding and 
conſcience, and all the neceſſary furni- 


ture of a moral and accountable na- 


ture. And to give us every reaſonable 
fatisfaction as to the high value which: 
the divine mind ſets upon thoſe things 


that are truly good; beſide furniſhing _ 


us with the guidance and direction of 


a moral law imprinted on our hearts 
by the finger of omnipotence, he hath 


alſo taught us by the conſtitution of 


the world, and by our own experience, 


(what 
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the nature of the things | themſelves) 
that moral worth leads us to happi- 


neſs by encreaſing our perfection, and 
that vice debaſes our ſouls, and over 


whelms them in miſery, by the ſame 


ſtroke. This 1 is N tlie voice of God 


to man. 


For let any man aſk his own heart, 


what would make him truly and for 
ever happy! ! Give him health; give him 


wealth; give him eaſe and honour; give 
him power and greatneſs, and let him be 
ſurrounded with all the delights of ſenſe: 


can all theſe things extract the ſting 
of remorſe, or abate the miſery of a 
ſelf-condemning conſcience? What ex- 
ternal circumſtance can compenſate the 
tumult of a wicked heart, torn and 
diſtracted by the raging power of law- 


. leſs paſſions, and the impetuous fury 
of hungry appetites, broken looſe from 
the reſtraints of reaſon ? What do you 
conceive of the inquietudes of pride, 


the pangs of ambition, the tortures of 


malice, and all the horrors of a foul, 
which is ſwallowed up in ſome dread- 
135 Ou, | ful 
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ful purpoſe of revenge ? Nay, how 
muſt rational enjoyment be nipped in 


the very bud, by the unrelenting cold- 


neſs of a hard, uncharitable heart? 
Experience, therefore, will oblige us to 
aſſent to the teſtimony of nature; that 
the temper of vice is utterly inconſiſtent 
with any happineſs of an enduring kind. 
On the contrary, the temper of virtue, 
ſupported by a wiſe and ſtedfaſt go- 
verament of the heart and affections, is 
found to be the very ſolace, the richeſt 
comfort of human life. 


proſperity, or render adverſity at all 
tolerable. Peace of conſcience, hope 


in God, and heaven in proſpect, have 


enabled the great and good to triumph 
over afflictions, patiently to conflict 
with the ſevereſt trials and ſaddeſt ad- 
verſities of human life, to reliſh the 
pure delights of religion with an equal 
mind, and to rejoice in God with an 


unbroken ſpirit, in the midſt of tor- 
' tures and of flames. 


So eſſential to the 
peace and perfection of our minds are 
virtue and a well-ordered heart ; and 
i | "+ 


Virtue is that 
alone which can give ſweetneſs even to 


and Regard to Integrity. 
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ſo inſeparable from theſe, even in the SERM. 


worſt and moſt diſtreſſing circumſtan- 
ces, is a high degree of heart felt ſatis- 


faction and enjoyment. 
Hath then the almighty former of : 


the human mind ſo kindly ſheltered 
virtue under the protection of our own 
experience, and armed all the nobler 
and more worthy feelings of the heart 
in her defence? Hath he ordered the 
conſtitution of all things in ſuch a 


manner, as to preſent the moſt ani- 
mating encouragement to the practice 


of goodneſs, and to render it the na- 
tive ſource of hopes truly glorious and 
rejoicing? And muſt we not conclude 
that he will ſupport this cauſe accord- 
ing to the value with which he hath 
ſtamped it, and vindicate the eternal 


laws of his kingdom by meaſures ſuit- 


able to the dignity of his own great- 
neſs, and to the unchangeable impor- 


tance of their ſacred object? A man 


of candour and ſerious reflection can- 


I. 


EY xt | 


not doubt that God ſearcheth the heart, 


and trieth the reins of the children of men, 


even to render to every man according to the 
| 1 + 2007 x 


18 WTR Senſe of God. 
| SE - M. work of bis hands, and actin 10 the 
fruit of his doings. God is judge among 
the nations, and the rigbteous Lord leveth 
righteouſneſs. And therefore ſhould we- 
remain for ever poſſeſſed of the ſame 
moral and intellectual conſtitution, ' 
which we enjoy at -preſent ; it would 
be for ever impoſſible to place us in 
circumſtances, in which vice could be- 
come the object of our rational choice, 
or which would not conſpire with every 
other conſideration in aſſerting the in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity of piety, purity and 
univerſal goodneſs to our perfection 
and happineſs. Man muſt ceaſe to be 
what he is at preſent in the very fa- 
brick and complexion of his ſoul, be- 
fore vice can ceaſe to be a ſource of 
torment. And, while the underſtand- 
ing is not miſled by groſs ignorance 
and error, or overwhelmed in the 
gloom of melancholy madneſs; it is 
impoſſible to poſſeſs a regular and uni- 
form virtue, without poſſeſſing alſo a 
degree of peace, ſerenity, and quiet- 
neſs of ſpirit, to which the habitual. 
{inner muſt remain a ſtranger,. as long 
as 
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as he continues to. ſupport that cha- SzrM. 


racer. 


Every. thing, therefare, 1 us 


and around us; the unchangeableneſs of 


the divine purpoſes; the infinite excel- 


lence of his character and perfections; 


the ſtability of thoſe principles, by the 
poſſeſſion of which we are raiſed to 
the rank of moral beings; the eternal 
worth of what is truly good; the inſe- 
parable connexion between happineſs 
and virtue, and the ſacred obligation of 
laws deriving their authority from the 


majeſty of God every. conſideration, 


natural, moral, and religious, ſerves to 
aſſure us, that the a/m{ghty God, by whoſe 
very nature we are conſtantly ſurround- 


ed, is pure and holy, and loyeth righteouſneſs, 
and hateth iniguiſy. 


And is not: this. a ſerious, lem 
thought, that the ſupreme and univerſal 


friend of virtue watcheth over our be- 


haviour, and will finally ſit in judgment 
on our characters? You ſee that unleſs 


ny 


almighty God ſhould work a moſt aſto. 


niſhing miracle, and that merely to 
encourage vice, and throw a, chilling 
D 2. damp. 
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A 2 God, 


SERN. damp upon the cauſe of virtue a mi- 


* 


3 


E this awful relation which our charac- 


racle no leſs aſtoniſhing than that of 
changing the eſſential principles of the 
human mind----the practices in which 
we indulge, and the temper which we 


thereby eſtabliſh or acquire, muſt, in 


their, proportion and degree, make us 
happy or miſerable, during the whole 


period of our exiſtence. But the ex- 


pectation of ſo ſtrange a change, is im- 


pious and abſurd : for the counſel of the 


Lord flandeth for ever; the thoughts 
of his heart unto all generations. The 
ſame divine perfection, and the ſame 
unalterable excellence in the things 
themſelves, which rendered every ar- 
ticle of moral worth eſſential to the 
character of God, and which deter- 
mined him to frame the conſtitution of 
moral and intelligent nature, for loving 
and enjoying this true, eternal good, 


muſt operate for ever: for our God 16 


without variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. 
Now ſurely we cannot conſider our- 


ſelves as acting in the preſence of al- 


mighty God, without reflecting upon 


ters 


IF 
* 


and Regard: to Integrity. 


we are at all times within the ſphere of 
his unbounded knowledge. He hath 


ſet up conſcience as a witneſs. within 


us, that he hateth all iniquity. He 
hath taught the pure and worthy feel- 


| ings of our hearts, and all the beſt 
affections of our nature, to re-echo to 


the voice of reaſon, and to ſound in 
uniſon with the tones of conſcience, in 


favour of religion, virtue, purity of 


heart, and the happineſs of mankind. 


Our own hearts, therefore, whatever be 


their imperfections and defects, will 


not ſuffer us to turn our eyes to God, 
and fix our meditations, upon him, with- 


out obliging us to conſider him as the 
great guardian of the cauſe of good- 
neſs, and the juſt avenger of his own 


injured majeſty, and violated laws. No 
ſelf-condemned ſinner can lift his face 


to heaven without trembling. All the 


horrors of deſpair - muſt ſeize the mind 


of the 1mpenitent offender, ſhould he 


ever raiſe his ſerious thoughts to the 


21 


ters and actions bear to his moſt pure SERM. 
and holy government. We know that 


J. 


impar- 


A Senſe of God, 


SRRM. impartial judgment-ſeat of God: for 


I. 


0 . 


God is no reſpecter of perſons. 


Here you ſee how powerfully a ſenſe 
of the ſupreme authority ſhould work 
upon our hearts, and with what reve- 
rence we ought to look up to the purity 
and majeſty of God. This uncorrupted 
eſſence of infinite perfection beholds 
our actions, attends to our behaviour 
and our temper, and will, in the moſt 
public, ſolemn, awful manner, diſtin- 


guiſh between the righteous and the 


wicked. 
Inſtead of proceeding, at preſent, to 


lay before you ſome other intereſting 


particulars, which ſeem to be implied 


in our walking before the face, or in the 


immediate preſence, of almighty God; 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe. with the 
following reflections Oe what has 
been . 

Firſt. God 3 is, in birkſelf, the RY 


at to us, the moſt important of all 


| beings. He is our very life, our 


ſtrength, our being and our happineſs. 
He 1s the light of our. underſtandings, 
the Joy of our hearts, the foundation 


of 


113 
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of our hopes, the father of mercies, SERM. 


and the God of all conſolation, How 


ſacred then to this exalted being, ſhould 

all our thoughts and actions be? 
Secondly. To ſay nothing of the ex- 

treme folly of forgetting the God who 


made us, and in whoſe very eſſence we 
daily live, on the ſcore of ingratitude ; 
what are we to think of the ſame 
wretched conduct, in the view of pru- 


dence? He is witneſs to our behaviour : 
and from the original perfection of his 
nature, from his perfect knowledge and 


juſt eſtimate of that which is truly 
good and worthy ; we have the moſt 
ſolemn - aſſurance that it ſhall be well 


with the righteous, and ill with the 
wicked. Shall we then endeavour, by 


our moſt unnatural rebellion againſt 
the power of God, and againſt the 
unalterable principles of the divine 
_ conſtitution and appointment, to force 
a happineſs which he prohibits, or to 
ſecure an enjoyment, which all his ways 


prove to be impoſſible. 
Thirdly. The neglect of God ſuppoſes 
an equal attention to the improve- 
ment 


24 
25 


Sens. ment and perfection of our own nature. | 
For a reverence of God, a conſtant 


—Y* ſenſe of our dependence upon him, and 


government of almighty God, ſhould 


A Senſe f God, 


of our intimate relation to his purity 
and providence, are the only principles 
that can give us life, vigor and perſe- 
verance in this great purſuit, amidſt the 
various trials and difficulties of our pre- 
ſent mortal ſtate. Now we know that 


if we do not attend to the perfection of 


our nature in virtue and goodneſs, we 
cannot ſecure the happineſs which al- 


mighty God hath in reſerve for his 


obedient ſubjects. Salvation is far from 
us, while we continue ſtrangers to the 


_ reformation and improvement of our 
hearts. This is the teſtimony of nature; 


and our holy chriſtianity hath added its 


ſolemn and deciſive ſuffrage to the ſa- 


cred and important truth. 
What improvement then ought we 
all to make of this ſubject, in point 


of gratitude, of duty, and of perſonal 


regard? The anſwer is, that a ſenſe 
of the majeſty, the perfections and 


be 


and Regard to Integrity. i 25 
be habitually ſupported in our hearts, SERM. 
to awe us into obedience; to animate T. 
us in the practice of our duty, to 
ſtrengthen us againſt temptations, and 
to fill us with joy and * in be- 
lieving. 
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Gene SIS, XVII. 1. 


— am the almighty God; walk before 
me, and be thou perfect. | 


HE perplexing -* FOO” Map 

of the holy patriarch; when 

God addreſſed him in theſe ſo- 
lemn and affecting words, muſt lead us 
to conclude, that the addreſs itſelf was 
deſigned to anſwer two very important 
purpoſes : the one, that of ſupplying. 
his ſeverely tried virtue with an imme 
diate and powerful ſupport; the other, 
to urge him on to a 8 pur- 
uit 


ll Jj 


4 Senſe of God, &c. 


uit of the higheſt degree of moral ex- SzRM. 
Lcellence of which his nature was ca- 


pable. The meaning of the exhor- 
tation, conſidered as applicable to the 


whole human race, is plainly this; 
that we ought to maintain the moſt 


affectionate ſentiments of piety and re- 
verence to God, founded upon a juſt 
conviction of his almighty power, his 
holy nature, and moſt perfect and im- 
partial government; and further, that 
we ſhould pay the moſt ſacred and in- 


violable regard to the rectitude and in- 


tegrity of our own minds. This ad- 


vice cannot fail to be wiſe, and wor- 


thy in itſelf: for it is the admonition 
of almighty God to Abraham, his 
friend; and, for the very ſame reaſon, 
it muſt be highly uſeful and intereſting 
to us. I, therefore, formerly propoſed, 


in treating of this ſubject, to conſider 


the meaning, extent, and importance 
of the two * which the text 
recommends.. 

Now, we cannot turn our 8 to 
God and his all- ſurrounding preſence, 


without being ſolemnly affected. with a 


E 2 ſenſe 
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IL 
— 


— 


A Senſe of God, 


S ERM. ſenſe of profound reverence and humble 
II. 


adoration. He muſt ſtand forth to our 
view as the univerſal and almighty pow- 


er, who hath formed the heavens, and | 


the earth, and all the variety of living 


_ natures, ' with which they are molt 


richly ſtored, A world without a God 


is a thought impoſſible to man: and 


the beauty_and order, the variety and 
extent, the power and ſplendour, the 
perfection and happineſs, of the vaſt 
creation, moſt loudly proclaim the peer- 
leſs greatneſs and overwhelming glory, 
the ſupreme perfection and unbounded 


bleſſedneſs, of their great original. 


And without inquiring further than 
into the conſtitution of the world a- 
round us, the authority of conſcience 


within us, and the native, uncorrup- 


ted feelings of the human heart ; we 


muſt for ever remain perſuaded that 


moral excellence conſtitutes the cha- 
racter of our heavenly father ; that it 
is the immutable rule of duty to his 


whole rational family both in heaven 


and on earth; that the obſervance of 


it is the only n ſource of happi- 


Lacs: 
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neſs to the truly bleſſed ; and that while SzRM. 


God, who never changeth, retains his 


character, and the eſſential principles 
of the human mind continue to be 


what they are at preſent, we ourſelves 
muſt be happy or miſerable, in the 
iſſue of the divine government, accord- 


ing to the actions we perform, and the 
temper we acquire. A regard to that 


which is truly good ſeems to be the ſu- 


preme, directing principle in the di- 


vine mirid. The majeſty of his great- 
neſs, therefore, and the unſtained pu- 


rity and rectitude of his moſt holy 


nature, are qualities of ſuch power and 
evidence, that they muſt mix them- 


ſelves in the firſt efforts of meditation 


upon God, and arreſt the foul with the 
moſt commanding force. , 
But theſe things were ſpoken of at 


ſome length, in the former diſcourſe 


upon this ſubject. 
Thirdly. Let it therefore be obſerved, 


in the next place, that in walking be- 


fore God, . in living under an impreſſi- 
on of his preſence, and habitually turn- 


ing our thoughts to his adorable and 
| moſt 


II. 


—— 


* 


A Senſe of God, 


SERM. moſt lovely character, we muſt be pre- 


II. 
e 


ſented with thoſe objects which are beſt 
ſuited to captivate our affections, and 1 
to allure us to the love and practice of 
all goodneſs. Let us for one moment 
contemplate the divine perfections: let 
us caſt the world behind our backs, 
abandon the vanities of life, and by one 
great effort let us check the career of 


imagination, and collect our ſouls in- 
to the profound ſolemnity of awful 
thought. Let us raiſe our meditations 


with pure and vigorous affection above 
all things below the ſun, and ſolemnly 
fix them upon the majeſty of God. And 
what is there wanting in this charac- 
ter to fix our attention, to fill us with 
aſtoniſhment, to tranſport us with de- 
light, and to ſupply encouragement, 


ſtability and vigour to every virtuous 
purpoſe of the mind? It were needleſs 


to turn your thoughts to the ſelf-exiſ- 


| tence, the independence, the univerſal 


preſence, and ſtrit eternity of God; 
thoſe incommunicable perfections of the 
divine mind, which we can neither re- 


ſemble nor comprehend : though even 


theſe, 


and Regard to Integrity. 
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theſe, when they are devoutly conſider- SRRI. 


ed, add a majeſty and greatneſs, an 


awfulneſs and ſolemn dignity, to the 
milder and more engaging glory of his 
moral attributes. But what are the 


attainable qualities in the divine cha- 


rater, in which we are found defective, 


and which would contribute moſt to 
the perfection and ornament of our 
nature, were we at due pains to ſecure 
them? Are we liable to be ſeduced by 


the power of appetite, and eaſily carri- 
ed away in purſuit of ſenſual pleaſure, 
to the defilement of conſcience, and in 


contempt of all the powers of reaſon ? 


Let us look up to God, the unmixed 


eflence of purity, the living form of 
moral rectitude, the eternal activity of 
ſupreme reaſon and unbounded intelli- 
gence, ſuperiour alike to the defilement 
of unworthy gratification, and the 
meanneſs of unbecoming deſire. When 
we fix our thoughts on this aſto- 
niſhing perfection, can we help crying 
out in the language of holy writ; 
What is man, that he ſhould be clean? and 


be who is born of a woman, that he ſhould 
be 
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Sr RN. ze righteous ? 


II. 


his fight; 
with folly. 
of this part of the divine character muſt 
fill us with the moſt abaſing ſentiments 
of remorſe and ſhame, on account of 


with the ſtain of any blemiſh ? 


A Senſe of God, 
Behold he putteth no truſt in 
his ſaints; yea, the heavens are not clean in 


and he chargeth even his angels 
But while the contemplation 


the manifold impurities with which, by 


action or deſire, we are all defiled ; how 


muſt we, at the ſame time, be ſtruck ' 


with admiration of the ſacred, venera- 
ble object, and inflamed with holy 


af- 
fection to moral purity, thus unclouded 
How 
muſt the love of purity be ſtrengthened 


by the view of this divine perfection in 


the ſupreme godhead ? how muſt the 
defire of impure delights ſhrink back 
into itſelf, and wiſh to diſappear for 
ever from before the face of this moſt 
lovely form ? 

Again: Doth the love of wealth, of | 
pleaſure, or of eaſe; do angry or re- 


ſentful paſſions, or a diſpoſition to re- 
venge, betray us into injuſtice, incline 


us to deceive, or urge us on to unfriend- 
ly and injurious treatment? How diſ- 
: honour- 


| and Regard fo Inigis yy 
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honourable does our character appear, SER. 


X when it ſands contraſted to that of 
7 God, all whoſe ways are righteouſneſs and 
I : truth, and whoſe tender mercies are over all 
= bis works? Infinitely ſuperiour to the 
: abject meanneſs of intereſted, ſelfiſn 
views, uninfluenced by thoſe mercileſs' 
reſentments which agitate the proud 
peeviſh heart upon every appearance of 


injury or neglect; Juſtice and judgment 


are the habitation of his throne, and mercy 


and peace go before bis. face. How une- 
qual and unrighteous ſoever the ways 


of men may be; His ways are always 


equal, and ſupremely juſt. His good- 


neſs indeed doth frequently diſplay it- 


ſelf, in acts of generoſity to the worth- 


leſs and ungrateful : but no affronts can 


ſubdue his patience; no injuries, no 
inſults offered to his eternal majeſty and 
holy laws, can betray him into meaſures 
of injuſtice, or provoke him to expreſs 
his diſpleaſure againſt ſin itſelf with 
undue ſeverity, or in an unbecoming 


manner. Let him therefore that glori- 


eth, glory in this, that he underſtandeth + 


and knoweth me, that 1 am the L ORD, 
SE | 3 | Who 


II. 


WW 


34 A 1 Senſe m God, 
SERM, who exerciſe loving kindneſs, Judgment and 
II. righteouſneſs in the earth: for in theſe 
— Wings I delight, ſaith the Lorl. 

| Quce more: As the pious recollection 
of the, purity, equal conduct and perfect 
integrity of the divine mind, cannot fail 
to ſupply us with the moſt uſeful in- 
ſtructions for the government of our 
f paſſions, and the direction of our beha- 
viour; ſo in him we find an example 
of every thing great, excellent and wor- 
thy, on the ſubje&t of benevolence. 
This principle, as we learn from the 
conſciouſneſs of our own minds, is eſ⸗ 
ſential to our nature, and inſeparable 
from any degree of moral excellence. 
* Without it, virtue cannot exiſt even for 
a moment. Yet, alas! how ſhamefully |} 
defective do we find ourſelves, and the i 
world around us, in this moſt intereſt- A 

ing point. Every paſſion, however baſe, 

every affection, however ill directed; 

every reſentment, however groundleſs ; 

every favourite purſuit, kowever worth- 

leſs; nay, the momentary influence of 

the meaneſt and moſt unreaſonable ca- 
price, is capable of defeating the deſign 
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of this godlike principle altogether, « or SERM. 


at leaſt of collecting its diffuſive ſtreams. | 


into one narrow and ungenerous chan- 


nel. Hence the human heart, intended 


by its almighty former to embrace every 


creature of the human kind with the 


tendereſt bowels of brotherly affection 
and unfeigned love, is often ſeen to de- 


generate into cruelty, to fink down into 
fordid ſelfiſtineſs, or to circumſcribe its 


benignity by the narrow limits of aſh 
nity and blood. | 

How unworthy this, of that great 
example of” ſovereign, univerſal love, 


which the meditation of almighty God 
would at alt times preſent to our en- 


raptured thoughts? In him we behold 


unchanging goodneſs, free from all re- 


ſtraints, but thoſe. of moral purity and 


unerring wiſdom, and bounded” by no 


ltmits, but the abſtract poſſibilities. of 


things. Adorable and moſt lovely ob- 
jet! How muſt the mind of man be 
raviſhed with delight, when he riſes. 


through the works of God to the great 


original, and beholds him enthroned in 


| eternal and unchanging love; * 


F 2 forth. 
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36 1 A: Senſe of. G,, 
SerM. forth his moſt liberal dock at once 40 8 
UH. uphold the being and ſupply the wants 
of every thing that lives. Behold the 
unnumbered ranks of activity and life, 

that are utterly incapable of bleſſing 

the bountiful hand, which fills their 
hearts with joy and gladneſs. Reflect 
upon the innumerable multitudes of 
wicked men, who, with the moſt impi- 

ous and ſhameful ingratitude, abuſe the 
favours of almighty God, and turn the 
gifts of heaven againſt the heavens 
themſelves. Conſider how kind he is 

to theſe, wicked and unthankful as they 
are; how bountifully, and with what 
indulgent liberality and patience, he re- 
freſhes them with the light and breath, 
the ſun and rains of heaven. Look up 

to the unnumbered hoſts above, the 
angels of his preſence, and the miniſters. 

of his power. Theſe tune their harps b 
to his eternal praiſe, and in a ſhout of 
never-ending joy utter loud hoſannas | 

to the God of love; to the God and 
father of the vaſt univerſe, who daily 
watcheth over his whole family with 
infinite emen and prudence, and 
pours 
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pours forth pleſſedneſs upon them all, SRM. 


in proportion to their capacities and 


wants, to their perſonal intereſt, and 
the intereſt of virtue, in every corner of 


the univerſal ſyſtem. Such is that un- 
mixed benevolence which ſheds a glory 
upon almighty power, which ſhines 


forth with unabating ſplendour and in- 


effable meekneſs from the ever-watchful 


eye of providence, which diffuſeth joy 
through unbounded worlds of life, of 
which it is the very being, and which 


gently whiſpers hope of happineſs to all, 
but obſtinate offenders. How can we 


5 5 contemplate this exalted being, who is 
ſupremely perfect, abſolutely indepen- 


dent and infinitely happy, as ſtrength- 
ening the weakneſs, ſupplying the wants, 
healing the diſeaſes, overlooking the in- 
firmities, bearing with the offences, for- 
giving the crimes, and waiting for the 


reformation of his diſobedient children, 


without experiencing a tranſport of de- 
light mixed with wonder, and a degree 


* 


of gratitude almoſt overwhelmed in a- 


| mazement ? Thy goodneſs, O almighty 


God! extended as thy various works, 
1s 


\ 


38 * A Senſe of Gul, 
Sex. is ſo-exalted, that we dare ſcarcely at- 
IT. tempt to raife our thoughts to the ſtu- 
ü pendous height; and fo diffuſed and 
perſevering, that the moſt impetuous 
imagination lags behind, incapable of 
tracing thy divine precepts. For G 
is love; eternal and unchanging love. 
Surely this glorious example doth not 
more ſtrongly teach us what we ought 
to aim at, than allure us to the attempt. 
This brighteſt ornament of the divine 
perfections, could not be familiarized to 
our devout and ſerious thoughts, with- 
out producing. the happieſt effects in 
our heart and temper. It muſt fill us 
with the moſt ſerene joy, ſoften and 
humanize our very ſouls, and fire us 
with the moſt honourable ambition: : 
ambition to become followers and imita- 
tors of God as dear children : ambition to 
be, and to do, good, like the great fa- 
ther of the whole family. | 
And, to add no more upon this part 
of the ſubject; beſide the purity of 
heart, the equity of conduct, the kind- 
neſs, forbearance and forgiveneſs, which 
muſt delight us in the character of God, 
ans 
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and beget our love of theſe perfections, SERM. 


do we not: alſo behold i in him that con- 
ſummation of moral worth, in which 


we are all moſt ſhamefully defective? 


I mean, conſiſtency of character, and 


unſhaken perſeverance. Much to be 


admired as the divine perfections are, 


in their own nature; yet the weakneſs 
of an irreſolute mind, a change of con- 
duct without regard to the reaſonable- 


neſs of the thing, the circumſtances of 
the caſe, or the authority of reaſon ſu- 
perſeded by the influence of ſome mean- 


ner motive, would throw a ſhade upon 


them, and tarniſh all their glory. But 
his matchleſs excellence, as it is free 


II. 


from the ſmalleſt ſtain of impurity, and 


exalted above the imputation of defect; 
ſo it is ſuperiour to the weakneſs of. 
change, or the remoteſt poſſibility of a 


moment's inter ruption. The moral cha- | 


racter of God is an eternal, living 
ſpring of unwearied activity, and com- 


pleat bleſſedneſs; and his conduct, like 


his nature, remains unchanged for ever. 
The ſame purity of reaſon and wiſdom, 


the ſame unbounded foreſight and uni- 


verſal 
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40 4 Senſe of God, 

Sr RN. verſal love, the ſame exalted eſtimate of 
II. happineſs and worth, which determined 
the purpoſes, and directed the meaſures, 
of the divine government from the be- 
ginning, will hold the fame rank through 
the endleſs revolutions of eternal ages. 
Fur he is of one mind; and who can turn 
bim? Theſe principles act invariably, 
and can never fail of producing their 
effect: for God is pure and perfect 

raeaſon, glorious unmixed Wr and 
goodneſs. | | 
Nov, how ſhould our bbdels' pant 
after this ſtabilty of virtue? To what 
watchfulneſs and circumſpection ſhould 
our ſouls be conſtantly kept alive by 
the venerable, but attractive power of 
ſo glorious an example? With what 
zeal and diligence ſhould we endeavour 
to be rooted and built up in love, that 
we may ahkoays abound in the work of the 
Lord, knowing that our labour Hall not 
be in vain in the Lord. Our hopes in God 
muſt be greatly abated, becauſe our re- 
ſemblance to his conſiſtency of charac- 
ter is greatly diminiſhed, by the inſta- 
ny of our tempers, the nenn 
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terruptions which our virtue ſuffers 


= from a thouſand of the moſt unworthy 
= motives: for, alas! we are as unſtable 
as the waters; we are toſſed to and fro 


within us, or of temptation that aſſails 


us from without. How muſt we be a- 
= ſhamed of this weakneſs, this criminal, 
= pernicious weakneſs, when we raiſe our 
eyes to God, before whom we ought 
0 | always to walk, and of whoſe perfec- 
tions we ſhould maintain an habitual 
reverence and perſuaſion in our hearts! 

A Fourthly. There is another circum- 


1 ſtance ſtill behind, and one of great im- 


4 | portance to the cauſe of virtue, which 
ſeems to be implied in walking before 
God, meditating upon his character, 


and maintaining a ſenſe of his preſence 


and perfections: and it is this; that 
the almighty God, who gave this ſo- 
lemn charge to faithful Abraham, is 
the aſſured friend of the good and vir- 
tuous, and will conduct them through 
the perplexities and windings of this 
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of our minds, and the numberleſs in- SERM. | 


II. 
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A Senſe of God, 


* nour, and receive them into everlaſting 


habitations, where there ſhall be no 


— dark mazes to -bewilder, or unaccount- 


able and unforeſeen changes to con- 


found them. In theſe happy abodes of 


virtuous men, all ſhall be obvious as 


the brightneſs of the ſun, and ſtable as 


the ages of eternity. I have ſaid, that 


he will conduct them thither with proſ- 


perity and honour: for no man is truly 
proſperous, but he who advances in the 
acquiſition of virtue and the practice of 
goodneſs; and there is no honour real- 


ly worth the name, but that which 
' cometh from the only God. 


This view of the divine character i is 
the very conſideration which hath in- 


ſpired the fincerely good and virtuous 


with undaunted courage, and enabled 
them to ſupport a bold and unconquer- 
able ſpirit, in the moſt alarming and 
diſtreſsful circumſtances. How could 


thouſands have ſupported their inte- 


grity, and ſuſtained the ſevereſt ſhocks 


of adverſity under the mercileſs laſhes 


of perſecuting rage, if they had not 


hone 1 4516 to look with a ſtedfaſt eye, 


N N 


_ ware that, 
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beyond the dark cloud with which they Suk. 


were ſurrounded, and to behold that 
purity and goodneſs, in which they were 


to find an everlaſting ſanctuary? The 
very inſtance to which the text directs 


us, is a ſtriking illuſtration of this 


ſubject. How was Abraham to be ſup- 


ported, when piety to God and abhor- 


rence of idolatry, founded upon the 


cleareſt convictions of his underſtand- 
ing, and ſupported by the ſtrongeſt 


ſenſe of duty, had forced him from his 


friends and country, and expoſed him 


to the hatred of the nation which he 


had forſaken, and to the perſecution of 


the regions througli which he was to 


paſs, or in which neceſſity obliged him 
to ſojourn? His ſingle arm was no 
defence againſt the power of ſuch nu- 
merous and imbittered foes. But a 
ſenſe of the majeſty: of God, the pu- 
rity of his nature and his righteous 
government, was already the prevailing 
motive in his heart. He was well a- 
if he continued in prac- 
tices ſo unreaſonable and criminal, as 
the religion of his country taught him 


hs G 2 | ta. 


II rv": 


db __. nal Gd. 
SErM, to obſerve, his conſcience moſt be defil- 
II. ed, and himſelf expoſed to puniſhment 
from the hand of God. As he there- 
| | fore encountered all theſe hardſhips by 
ſetting out in the line of duty, from a 
ſincere regard to the authority of God; 
ſo he was encouraged to perſevere, ſur- 
rounded as he was with perils, by this | 
ſolemn aſſurance of the guardian care | 
of God. This affecting declaration, 
from the ruler of the world, inſpired 
him with the firmeſt confidence, that 
the omnipotence of heaven was moſt 
ſtedfaſtly engaged in behalf of virtue. 
J am the almighty God: without regard 
therefore to danger, walk before me: for 
the righteous Lord loveth- righteouſneſs, and 
' beboldeth the upright with a pleaſant counte- 
Hance: « „ IPOs | 
Indeed the appearances of this world 
are ſo untowardly ; events, on each ſide 
ſo mixed, and yet on both ſo ſimilar, 
befall the righteous and the wicked; 
that he, who would ſuffer himſelf to be | 
directed by a blind attachment to the | 
things of time, would, in all caſes of tri- 
al and difficulty, deſert his conſcience : 
2 ) » Ine 
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He would forſake the rugged paths of Srrm. 


ſuffering, diſappointed virtue, and baſk 
in the ſunſhine of proſperity, which, in 
all ſuch caſes, may eatly be ſecured by 


a wicked, but alas too eaſy, compliance 


with the prejudices and corruptions of 


his age and country. Hence it is, that 
when ſuffering, or perſecution, cometh, for 
the cauſe of virtue, ſo many fall away. 
They have no root in themſelves ; no root of 
true and rational regard to God, or of 
confidence in his moſt wiſe and holy 


government of the world, Hence alſo 


it is, that the common temptations 
of life, the moſt ordinary trials of our 
& virtue, the proſpect of a moment's plea- 


ſure, a trifling gain, or dying honour, 
as unſubſtantial as the airy bubble that 


burſts upon the ſurface of the water, do 


every moment betray men into crimes 


hurtful to the world,  diſhonourable to 


XZ themſelves, and highly offenſive to al- 
mighty God. God is not in all their 
thoughts. The relation which virtue 
bears to his moſt holy government and 
perfect nature 1s utterly forgotten, or 
nen, neglected. For did we but 
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46 ä of Gd 
Sex. remember that the path of virtue is the 
II. only path, in which true enjoyment will 
meer dar eager embraces; that the cauſe 
of virtue is indeed the cauſe of God, 
and that, amidſt all the perplexity of 
human life, our heavenly father order- 
eth all the affairs of his great kingdom 
= accompliſh the honour and reward of 
his virtuous and obedient ſubjects; with 
what vigour would we reſiſt the temp- 
tations of the world? with what con- 
tempt would we burſt the ſnares that 
are laid for our virtue, by momentary 
allurements ? and in ſpite of the cloudy 
_ appearances of time, and threatening 
frowns of an adverſe world, with what 
aſſured confidence would we reſt in God, 
and commit the integrity of our ſouls 
to the wiſdom of his providence? That 
all things ſhall work together for good to 
them that love God, is loudly proclaimed 
by every perfection of the divine nature. 
In the midſt, therefore, of tribulation 
and of death, the truly good man will 
adhere to conſcience, and rejoice in 
God. The eternal God, he knows, will be 
bis Hike; ; and 7he name re of the Lord 7s 4 
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neth, and is ſaſe. 


II. 


: 47 
= Ffrong tower, into which the righteous run- SxRM. 


Whoever ſtudies the * ae * 


4 with wiſdom and attention, muſt ac- 


quire an unyielding perſuaſion that 


perfect moral worth is eſſential to his 
unchanging nature, and that the moſt 


enlarged benevolence, under the direc- 


tion of unſpotted purity, is the very 


completion of his excellence, He muſt 


perceive alſo, that God enjoins the ſe- 


veral parts of virtue as a law upon his 
children, on account of their inherent 
and unalterable worth, and becauſe a 


3 ſpirit in a proper frame and temper to 
obſerve them, is the only object on 


which the eternal bounty can beſtow a 


3 rational and laſting happineſs : for no 


other kind of being is happy in itſelf, 
or can be made happy by any power. 
Hence he will conclude, that the ſcheme 
of providence is always directed by theſe 


two principles, purity and love. This 


15 the only clew that can guide our 
underſtandings through all the myſteri- 


ous ways of God. This leads to an ealy 


ſolution of a thouſand difficulties, that 


perplex 


48 ' A Senſe of God, 
SerM. perplex the minds of thoſe who con- 
H. fine their meditations on the events of 
things to the power and influence of 
ſecond cauſes, and that drive the ſtar- 
ved philoſophy of the profane and im- 
pious into the cobweb ſhelter of ne- 
ceſſity or chance. This inſpires us with 
the pleaſing, comfortable reflection, that 
almighty God watches over all worlds, 
looks down from his exalted throne 
upon the creatures of his power, em- 
ploys his omnipotence in conducting 
the operations of nature, and tempers 
the events of time in ſuch a manner, 
that virtue may prevail, and bleſſedneſs 
be diffuſed. God is not only the al- 
mighty maker, but the kind parent, of 
all being: and allow but hat wiſdom, 
worth, and fatherly affection to the 
mind of God, which every parent claims 
to himſelf; and you muſt confeſs, that 
he leads his children to all the virtue 
which they will purſue, and confers 
upon them all the happineſs of which 
they are capable. / we, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto our chil- 
dren, and are ſtudious to encourage 
| | and 
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and reward their uſeful improvements ; 
how much more will our heavenly father, 


whoſe tenderneſs is as much  ſuperiour: 
to ours as his nature is more perfect, 
ſupply every wiſe and proper help to 
his dutiful offspring, and crown their 
labour with the moſt exalted honours 
and reward. How then muſt the heart 


of man rejoice in looking up to this 
almighty friend of goodneſs? _ 


Fi Aeby. In walking before God, or 


maintaining a ſenſe of his all- perfect 


nature in our hearts, and making his 
divine attributes the frequent ſubject 
of our ſerious thoughts, we meet with 


every thing that human nature can be 
ſuppoſed to need. I am y God, ſay 


the ſeventy on the text; placing the 
majeſty of heaven in the moſt endear- 
ng relation to his faithful ſervant, and 


giving human hope the tendereſt claim 
upon the ruler of the world. I am 


49 
SERM. 
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the all-ſuffcient God, with one voice ſay 75 


the criticks and interpreters, with the 
cleareſt foundation in the Hebrew text, 
and with the ſtrongeſt conſolation to 
our feeble and dependent race. 
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Now how glorious an object 18 the | 
all-ſufficiency of God, when preſented 


as the encouragement of virtue, and 


the ſupport of man? How happy doth 


our lot appear, when we conſider the 
perfection and benevolence of ſupreme 
godhead as our ſtay and comfort? 


What ineffable delights muſt ſpring up 
in the ſoul, as often as we conſider 
that the united excellencies of the di- 
wine mind; that the life, happineſs, 

and perfection of the viſible and invi- 


ſible worlds; that the one, true, eter- 


nal God, 1s our ſafficiency and friend ? 
In the -changes of the world, adverſity 
may be our lot; in the inſtability of 
human affairs, we may meet with diſ—- 
appointments ; in general tumults and 
commotions, we may ſeem to ſink in 
the common ruin; in the very up- 


rightneſs of our ſouls we may find a 


ſnare : but theſe rhings do not hap- 


pen without the providence of God, 


and ſhall not take place without an : 


ample reward to the good and pious. 


Unſtable as the courſe of nature ſeems 


to be, * 18 n almighty power, 


who 


and Regard to 1 
who ſits inviſible, and governs all. Srbbe⸗ 


While, therefore, we are the objects of 
the divine care, why ſhould we give way 
to perplexing doubts and fears? Under 
the deepeſt ſenſe of our own feebleneſs, 
ready 10 be cruſhed before the moth, and 


ſwallowed up by every danger, we 


may look for that protection and ſuffi- 


ciency in the providence and care of 


God, which we cannot meet with in 


ourſelves. In the raging of the ſea, he 


faith to its mighty billows, be ye ſtill. 
His voice teareth aſunder the cedars that 
are on Lebanon, and before his face the 
lofty mountains hide their heads. He 
can bring order out of confuſion, | and 
light out of darkneſs. He taleth his 
children tenderly by the band; he teachetb 


them ta walk in the patlis ef righteouſucſe "Y 
be covereth them as with a ſbield in the 


dey of. battle + ale Land of boſs. is. bis 
name. 


not only furniſh us with protection. 


againſt the dangers of the world, but 
alſo againft that greateſt of 'all danger. 


to human virtue, the danger Which 
+ ariſcth. 


But the- all-faiGeney; of God will 


II. 


— 
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e Senſe of God, 
ariſeth ow ourſelves. Do we OP 4 


light, unſtayed mind, 80 need an ob- 


ject to awe us into conſideration, and 
fill our ſouls with ſerious thoughts? 
Let us turn our minds to the almighty 


father. Do we wanton in the ways of 
vice, from the vain hope of perpetual 
impunity ? Let us conſider that God is 


juſt, and hath revealed bis wrath From 
heaven againſt all unrighteouſneſs of men? 


Are we ignorant of that perfection 


which we muſt love wherever we be- 


hold it, and of that temper which we 
ought to purſue with unwearied la- 


bour? God himſelf is the bright pat- 


tern of all excellence; and 70 them that 
lack wiſdom, be giveth liberally, and up- 


braideth not. Are we diſcontented with 
our lot, and apt to complain, that we 


labour under hardſhips, that we are 
expoſed to danger, and that we beat 
hard againſt the tumultuous tide of mi- 


ſery and misfortune ? Theſe complaints 


are moſt probably the offspring of im- 


patience, and ariſe rather from what 


we fear, than from what we feel. But 


Tot we may: find relief in the all- ſuffi- 


ciency 
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ciency of God, who ſees our weakneſs, SER . 


and remembers we are duſt. Bleſſed 


conſolation, that, ſnould all things elſe 


deſert us, God will be our friend! 
Happy thought, that the ſickly and 
deſponding -heart may look for refuge 
in the omnipotence of heaven! For 


how muſt our ruffled ſpirits be com- 
poſed, how muſt our ſouls be raiſed 


above the peeviſhneſs of diſcontent, by 
this divine reflection; that even when 
the face of heaven is covered with a 
cloud, or wrapped up in thick dark- 


II. 


neſs, the love of God is but promot- 


ing the happineſs of men by ways too 
intricate for the feebleneſs of our eyes 


clearly to penetrate, or for the narrow 


neſs of our underſtandings fully to com- 
prehend ? And ſimilar reflections might 
be applied to every inſtance of human 
frailty, and fimilar ſupports and com- 


forts derived from all the perfections 


of almighty God. In every weakneſs 


of our nature, in every trial of our 


virtue, in every adverſity of human life, 
and in all the exigencies of our ſtate, 
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4 Senſe of God, 


we ought to walk. 

Do we, cheers, aim at ne as 
. in patienee to poſſeſs our ſouls, 
through all the ſcenes of life? would 


we give importance to the dictates of 


the underſtanding, influence and order 
to the feelings of the heart, and un- 
controulable authority to the govern- 
ment of conſcience? Or, in one word, 
do we deſire to appeaſe the tumult of 


the mind, to aſſuage the raging of un- 
bounded paſſions, or to compoſe oui 


ſouls into tranquillity and reſt? There 


is but one method that can give us 
ſucceſs, and that is, to walk habitually 


before the alwighty, the ee 


to give it t that prevailing weight which 


God, 


The e! part of the text fanplies 
us with a delightful and intereſting 


ſubject of meditation, which will be 
confidered in the next diſcourſe. 


In the mean time, let us be in- 
ſtructed in this great truth, not indeed 


to know it, for we know it already; but 


to remember its high importance, and 


it 
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tempers; that in proportion as we live 


- 8 


IT. 


it ought to have over our lives and Szrm. 


to God, and ſupport a juſt and awful 


veneration of his power, his purity, 


and holy government; in the very 
ſame proportion our virtue ſhall be 


improved, our happineſs enlarged, and 
our hope in God reſted on the ſureſt 
and moſt rational foundation. Piety 


to God, let it never eſcape our buſieſt, 
molt perplexed thoughts! Piety to God 


is the ſource of comfort, the parent 
of contentment, and the ſure founda- 
tion of a ſtable, laſting and conſiſtent 
virtue. 8 
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N | want : am * almighty Ged ; walt before 
| e, and be thou perfect. 


H E habitual conſideration of 
the divine character in its dif- 
ferent parts, and under the 
various circumſtances of authority and 
endearment in which he ſtands to his 
rational family, could not miſs to eſta- 
bliſh in our hearts the pureſt affecti- 
| ons of love and gratitude, of adorati- 
3 on and reverence, of duty and ſub- 
| miſſion, and unfeigned reſignation, to 
8 | almighty | 
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almighty God, before whom the text, Sum. 


therefore, requires us to walk; that! is, 
of whoſe divine perfection sa mel 
government we ſhould maintain a pro- 


per and abiding ſenſe upon our minds. 
This, indeed, is the only method by 


which the devout affections can be ſup- 
ported in proper n or carried to a 
due extent. 

But this part of the ſubject 1 3 
endeavoured to explain in the two Tore 
going diſcourſes. | 

Let us now proceed to that part of 
the exhortation, which remains yet to 
be conſidered, and is contained in the 
expreſſive words with which the text 

concludes and be thou perfect. 
Ihe abſtract ſpeculations of curious 
men concerning the perfection of hu- 
man nature are ſcarcely worth recount- 
ing. Some have reſolved it into an 


application and employment of our 


powers, ſuitable to the conſtitution of 
our nature. Thus, they ſay, we are 
endowed with reaſon, and formed for 
ſociety; and are, therefore, perfect, 


when truth directs our underſtanding, 
= 1 : and 


„ 
by * 
oe 
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A Senſe of God, 


. and a regard to equity gives law to 
1. our behaviour. Others, with a ſeem- 
ing indifference to the obligations of 


virtue, pronounce that temper to- be 
the conſummation of human excel- 
lence, | which leads us to felicity, the 
great object of univerſal deſire, by the 
ſureſt and moſt expeditious means. A 
third ſort, among whom the lovers of 
religion have ever appeared, conſider a 
reſpe& to the authority of God as eſ— 
ſential to the perfection of man, and 
ſtate the power of conſcience as repre- 


ſenting the majeſty of God. 


Theſe three notions of perfection dif- 


fer rather in correctneſs, than deſign. 


Whatever makes us perfect, muſt make 
us happy alſo; and that which is un- 


friendly to our happineſs, when the 


whole of our being is taken into the 
account, cannot be conducive to our 


perfection. Perfection is the root and 
ſtem; happineſs, the flower and fruit. 


And, by the perfection here recom- 
mended as the great object of human 
purſuit, we are evidently to underſtand 
a certain compleatneſs of the moral 
; 
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tue be ſupported in an active ſtate, 


with unbroken ſtability; and that they 


be uniformly applied to the various 
purpoſes of human life, from a regard 


to the authority of God, and under 


the direction of eonſcience. This no- 
is the object which the following diſ- 

courſe is intended to recommend to 

your affection and purſuit. 


Firſt then: To the obtaining of this 
temper, it is neceſſary, before all things 
elſe, that a man be at due pains to 
enlighten. and inform his mind. A 


ſenſe of duty in general, or a looſe con- 


viction that ſome things ought to be 


done, and others omitted, can never 


ſerve the purpoſe of a ſtable virtue. 


'The mind ſhould be accuſtomed to 


perceive the evidence, and to feel the 
force, of thoſe things that are truly 


good, and to form juſt conceptions of 
the order and ſubordination, in Which 

the principles and affections of . the 
heart ſhould ever be preſerved. Con- 


ſcience judges of the moral temper, 


and of the good or bad qualities of 


1 . actions, 


32 
temper; that all the principles of vir- SERM. 


III. 
— | 


J Senſe of God, 


aQions, as the underſtanding preſents 
them to her view. Hence, when the 
underſtanding is loſt in darkneſs, con- 
ſcience 1s left under the melancholy 
neceſſity of blindly approving what- 
ever is recommended by the cuſtom of 
the world, or the chance of things. 
Hence too, we frequently hear this 
ſacred power calling darkneſs light, 


and light darkneſs, When the -influ- 


ence of prejudice, falſe notions of re- 


ligion, or the prevalence of a popular 


ſaperſtition, has blinded the mind, and 
enſlaved the underſtanding ; then every 


thing is preſented at the bar of con- 
| ſcience, covered over with a falſe gloſs: 
The hideous deformity of the moſt per- 


nicious crimes is carefully diſguiſed un- 
der the covering of ſome principle pre- 


_ tending to religion, or of ſome practice 


ſanctified by the ways of men. Thus, 


when a miſerable heretick writhes in 


torment under the mercileſs ſeverity of 
a cruel inquiſitor, the bloody murderer 
hides the baſeneſs of his crime under 
the authority of the unerring church, 


and diſguiſes the guilt of the moſt bar- 


barous 
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barous outrage, by a ſolemn pretence SRERNM. 


to the ſervice, and honour of -almighty 
ma | 

Upon this principle, that conſcience 
ſees only with the eyes of the under- 
ſtanding, and pronounces upon charac- 


ters and actions according to the light 


III. 


wo, 


in which it repreſents them at her bar; 


we may eaſily account for the different 


modes of moral eſtimation which are to 
be met with in the different ages and 


nations of the world, under different 
forms of government, and different diſ- 
penſations of religion. The great prin- 


ciples, upon which actions are approv- 


ed, are every where the ſame ; but they 
are underſtood with different degrees of 
clearneſs, and applied to the regulation 
of the heart and actions, with different 
degrees of ſkill. I ſhall illuſtrate this 
by a few examples. The authority of 
God is a ſufficient reaſon for doing any 


thing, and never can deceive. , But, 


alas] the mercileſs perſecutor, by miſ- 
underſtanding, and miſapplying this 


principle, thinks himſelf perfectly juſ- 
nn nay worthy of 1 for per- 


forming 
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SERM. forming ations, and exerciſing ſeveri- 


III. 


ties, which, in any other view, his own 
conſcience would moſt loudly condemn. 
He murders, it is true; but the rancour 
of his malevolenee is free from perſonal 


reſentment, and kindled up, as he ima- 


gines, only by a pious zeal for the 
honour of God, the ſucceſs of religion, 
and the intereſt of holy mother church: 
The love and reverence of parents are 
univerſal objects of moral approbation : 
but how ſtrangely may they be miſun- 
derſtood ? The Savage in the South 


of Africa, relieves his parents from the 


infirmities and miſeries of old age, by 
putting them to death; and to give 
them the moſt honourable ſepulture, he 
buries them in his own bowels. Nay; 
the worſhip of evil demons, where that 
is practiſed, proceeds from Lear, and 


can be ſuppoſed to gain the approbati- 
on even of the moſt ſtupid and deluded 


worſhipper, only on the ſcore of pru- 
dence. In theſe? three inſtances, the 
things approved, are piety to God, love 


of parents, and ſelf-preſervation. But 


wy a. do men conduct their 
1 0 under- 
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underſtandings, and employ the prin- SERN. 


ciples of moral reaſoning, who ſuffer 
themſelves to believe, that maxims of 
ſuch - inherent excellence ſhould ever be 
abuſed in ſo unworthy a manner ? They 


III. 


neglect that which has been already 


mentioned, as the firſt requiſite towards 
the obtaining of that entireneſs of mo- 


ral temper, which the text enjoins: they 


neglect to enlighten their underſtand- 
ings with the knowledge of their duty, 
and, inſtead of exerciſing their powers 
of moral reaſoning and diſcernment 


upon their proper objects, and attend- 
ing fairly to the natural workings of 


the heart, they ſit down in an inglori- 


ous compliance with unexamined prac- 


tices which cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed, and 
with vuigar errors, to which prejudice 
or ſuperſtition have given their ſanction. 


Now how can conſcience act her part 


with dignity and uſe, when the light 


which is in the undecſtanding, the very 
_ hight by which conſcience muſt be di- 
rected, is thus turned into darkneſs ? 
For when the light that is in us, becometh 

darkneſs ; how great is that darkneſs ? 
PS. | I have 
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I have choſen to 3 the uſe and 
importance of this obſervation concern- 
ing the relation which conſcience bears 
to knowledge, by examples taken from 


extreme ignorance and error, that the 


illuſtration might appear the more full 

and ſtriking. But we ought ever to 
remember, that one of theſe inſtances 
of deluſion, is patronized by the autho- 
rity of a church pretending to be chrif- 
tian. , And, conſidering that human 
nature is pretty much the ſame every 
where; theſe melancholy proofs of the 


weakneſs of human underſtanding, and 
of the prodigious influence which it 


neceflarily hath on the temper and 


actions, we ſhould all be excited to uſe 


great attention in acquiring Juſt, and 
worthy, and well-grounded nctions of 
the different parts of that duty, which 


the authority of God, the happineſs of 


the world, and the peace and perfection 


of our own minds require. We ſee to 
what folly, extravagance, and aggravat- 


ed guilt, many of the ſame nature with 
ourſelves have been moſt ſhamefully 


reduced, by neglecting the underſtand- 


ing, 
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fs, and complying with the prejudices Suda 


and cuſtoms of the world. 
And, to encourage our diligence on 


this head, the experience of mankind is 


an abundant proof that, as they have 
advanced in knowledge by the cultiva- 
tion of ſcience, by attending to the arts 
and buſineſs of improved life, and by 
giving a free and well-directed ſcope to 


the natural affections of the human 


mind, conſidering chiefly what govern- 
ment of appetite, and what order and 
arrangement of the affections, would be 
moſt conducive to the dignity and per- 
fection of private character, and to the 


III. 


YN 


comfort and ſecurity of ſociety at large; 


in the very ſame proportion the moſt 
| ſavage nations have emerged out of 
obſcurity, and the moſt barbarous cuſ- 
toms have given way to the happy 
influence of better manners, and to the 
gentle operations of a more refined hu- 


manity. In a word ; the more the hu- 
man underſtanding has been enlarged, 


in the different ages and nations of the 


world; the more we appear to have 


been of one mind about every quality 


K of 


4 855 of God, 


SAR. of real moment in the character and 
III. actions of men. 2 
yo Secondly. When we 8 3 
reaſonable pains to inform our minds 
concerning the nature and extent of 
our duty; the next important ſtep in 
conducting us to the perfection of our 
[| nature is, a juſt perception of its in- 
| finite importance and obligation. Per- 
ſons inſtructed in the chriſtian religion, 
eſpecially among proteſtants, generally 
go aſtray from the paths of virtue for 
want of attention; very ſeldom for want 
of knowledge: and attention to this 
great object is therefore wanting, be- 
cauſe men entertain no juſt eſtimate of 
its eternal worth. By ſome means or 
other, we generally. ſuffer ourſelves to 
grow into an opinion, that ſome of thoſe 
iſ things, which we confeſs to be our 
duty, are yet of very little conſequence, 
and may be neglected without much 
_ guilt. This generally happens to be 
the caſe, with regard to thoſe actions 


| | and qualities in which we find that we 
1 are moſt defective. When a man, there- 


BY fore, begins to undervalue and neglect 
. | any 
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any thing which he had formerly SrRN. 


thought of moment, in the duties of 
religion, in the offices of civil life, or 


in purity of heart and ſelf-government, 


the univerſal neglect of which would 


be diſhonourable to men, or hurtful to 
ſociety; let him be aſſured that he is a 
| ſtranger to the only principles that can 


lead him to the completion, or entire- 


neſs, of the moral temper. No man 


will become, in a moral view, what he 


III. 


— 


does not practically chooſe to be- No 


man will ever chooſe a: character in 
morals or religion, at leaſt in the gene- 


ral tenor and practice of his life, with- 
out approving and eſteeming the ſeveral 
parts and qualities of which it conſiſts, 


on account of their real or imaginarx 


excellence. And, on the other hand, 
it is impoſſible for any perſon, of a 
found and well-informed. underſtand- 


ing, to-perceive the real, unadulterated 
qualities of any virtue, without loving 
its excellence, and entertaining ſome 
ſenſe of its importance: a ſenſe which 
will continue to be felt, as long as tha 


_ of the underſtanding ſhall conti» 
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A Senſe of God, 
nue to warm the heart. The qualities 
1 every virtue, as ſoon as they are 
clearly known, recommend themſelves to 
every man's conſcience in the fight of God. 
Every thing of the moral kind holds a 
rank of great dignity, and fills a place 
of high honour. The want of any diſ- 
poſition, or affection, which we believe 
to be good in itſelf, and to make a part 


of moral worth, expoſes us to the cen- 


ſure and contempt of our on minds: 


and to be remarkably defective in any 


inſtance of virtuous conduct, or acxnow- 


ledged part of an uſeful character, never 


fails to draw upon us the reproaches 
and diſlike of others. But without re- 
gard to the opinion of the world, there 
is ſomething in ourſelves ſo mortified 


and diſappointed; ſomething that ſets 


us in ſo humiliating a view to our o.] n 
reflections, and gives birth to ſuch un- 
avoidable uneaſineſs and diſguſt ; that 


we find it impoſſible to ſecure peace of 


mind, while our eye is fixed on this 


offenſive object. To recover our tran- 
quillity and reſtore-our ſpirits, we muſt 


either withdraw our attention from 
| | our 


„ ö 
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firmity of our nature in thick darkneſs, 


and the groſſeſt ignorance of ourſelves, 


or ſtudy by an honeſt purpoſe of a- 


mendment to ſupply what is defective. 


The firſt of theſe expedients is a mere 


_ deluſion; and any event in life that 


turns our thoughts to God, or to our- 


ſelves, will break the charm. The ſe- 
cond is laſting and effectual, will en- 


dure the trial of adverſity, and leads 


to the eſtabliſhment of the pureſt virtue, 


Thus the very conſtitution of our na- 


ture, the genuine feelings of the heart, 


conſpire with the dictates of reaſon, 
and the authority of conſcience, in 
aſſerting the infinite importance and 


unchangeable obligations of human 


duty. Without a ſtrict attention to 


diſcharge our duty, we are taught by 


the warning voice of nature, that we 

can neither be perfect nor happy. 
Thirdly. Let it be obſerved farther, 
that this conviction of the importance 
of every principle of- virtue, and every 
part of a character truly good, muſt 
be fo powerful and affecting as to ſup- 
| Br: 
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our criminal defects, and cover the in- SzRM, 


III. 
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| 
| 10 ] le Senſe of Grd, 
{ SexM. port in the mind the quickeſt and moſt 
HI. tender ſenſe of moral obligation. The 
underſtanding may be well informed as 
to the nature and extent of human 
duty, and the various offices of human 
| life; it may even be capable of perceiv- ; 
15 ing, when it chooſes to reflect, the in- 
| | trinſick excellence of virtue, and the great 
importance of its ſeveral parts in form- 
ing a character truly lovely in the fight 
of man, or truly worthy of approbation 
in the judgment of almighty God; and, 
notwithſtanding all this, from the pow- 
er of ſome appetite, or the prevalence 
of ſome habit, moral worth may ſel- 
dom be an object of meditation, and 
many duties of the higheſt obligation 
may be till leſs frequently an object 
of our choice. We find in our nature 
a wonderful mixture of good and evil, 
and experience ſhews that our capaci- 
ties of goodneſs act with ſucceſs, only 
when they act together. We know 
likewiſe, that nothing but affection for 
the object of purſuit can bring the 
ſoul into a cordial, laſting union. Diſ- 
eard and the power of faction are no 
| where 
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where more obſervable, or indeed more SI RIH. 


pernicious, than in the various opera- 


tions and different orders of the little 


empire in the human mind: and yet 


-what government depends more, for 


its ſtability and ſucceſs, upon the ſup- 
preſſion of theſe internal commotions 


and diſorders ? Theſe obſervations are 


true of human nature, view it as you 
pleaſe. Whatever end we have in view, 
all our powers of mind muſt act in 


concert in order to accompliſh it. Is 


the acquiſition of wealth the ſupreme 
object of a man's purſuit? How per- 
fect an union doth this produce among 
all the principles and affections of his 
nature? His native love of pleaſure falls 


down proſtrate, as if in adoration, be- 


fore the idol of his ſoul, the mammon 
of unrighteouſneſs. Ambition alſo hides 


its head ; for he courts no honour in- 


conſiſtent with his mighty object. In 


him. labour and reſt ſeem to have 


changed their very nature, and are 
meaſured only by his hope of gain, or 
dread of diſappointment. His under- 
landing ſeeks no other ſubject of 
thought; 


III. 
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Sr RN. thought; his heart . no other 


III. 


object of deſire. There is not a ſingle 


feed of rebellion in his whole ſoul. He 


lives, acts and longs, only for the ac- 


compliſnment of this commanding 


purpoſe, the accumulation of wealth. 
Vanity leads another through all 
the giddy mazes of adulation, and 


unites his ſoul in the purſuit of fame. 


Behold the uniformity of his deport- 
ment! How ſmooth and eaſy is his 


ever ready ſmile? How compoſed into 


complaiſance is every attitude and geſ- 
ture? His very heart and life, and all 


his powers, become one great act of 


addreſs to the various avenues by 
which the poiſon of flattery may inſi- 
nuate itſelf into the mind of man. 
Thus it is that the various principles 


of the mind are combined into union 


by any object which we fully under- 
ſtand, and on which we ſet the high- 


eſt value. As no man becomes covet- 


ous or fordid from the moſt extenſive 
knowledge of the advantages of wealth; 
fo no man will become truly virtuous 
by the moſt Ms knowledge of what 

virtue, 


and Regard to Integrity, ” 
virtue is, or even of the importance of SERNM. 
its ſeveral parts. That knowledge may III. 
produce virtue, it muſt take a full 
poſſeſſion of the ſoul, be inveſted with 
ſupreme controul over every affection 
of the heart, and thus unite all the 
powers of the mind into one uniform 
and conſiſtent purſuit. Virtue, like 
the object of a virtuous love, muſt have 
power to charm at all times, and to 
guard the heart againſt every object of 
a ſtrange affection. The temper of the 
heart muſt be ſo formed, that every 
article of moral excellence ſhall arreſt 
our thoughts, command our deſires, 
and, by its weight and dignity, ſilence 
the importunity of every oppoſing ri- 
val. In ſhort; the love of virtue, 
habitual, cniveilat and ſupremeg com, 
bating the power of paſſion, the temp- 
tations of the world, and the inatten- 
tion of the mind, is a principle of 
indiſpenſible neceſſity in giving per- 
fection to the moral temper. Now this 
love of virtue, this delight in What is 
good, is nothing but a ſtrong, con- 
firmed ſenſe of moral obligation. 
. * | Fourth! 
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Fourthly. Would we obey the exhor- 


tation in the text in aiming at perfec- 


tion, a certain gravity of thought and 


ſtayedneſs of mind muſt always be ſup- 


ported. I do not mean the monkiſh 


ſullenneſs of a down-caſt look, or the 


unbending ſeverity of unſocial man- 


ners. A pure heart rejoices in ſportive 
innocence, and an approving conſcience 
ſupplies the ſoul with a perpetual feaſt. 
Gladneſs ſprings up in healthful vi- 
gour, where vice is abſent; but a 
gloomy aſpect is the natural covering 
of a guilty or a troubled mind. The 


beſt ordered ſoul can bid the heartieſt 


welcome to every meſſenger of rational 
delight, The ſupreme happineſs of 
God himſelf, is the native offspring of 
ſupreme perfection. But as to man, 
let him remember the weakneſs of his 
nature; let him conſider how eaſily 


his beſt purpoſes are changed, by what 
unſubſtantial appearances his imagi- 
nation, ever wakeful to every form of 


pleaſure, is deceived and miſled, and 
how ſtrangely flitting, like the bird of 


winter from ſpray to ſpray, his beſt 


affections 
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affections are, when the wantonneſs of SERM. 


folly is allowed to uſurp the- place of 
thought; and he will find that all his 
oys ſhould be tempered by reflection, 


III. 


— 


and his delights corrected by a ſenſe of 


danger. Compoſednet of ſpirit, to a 


truly virtuous man, makes pleaſure 
leſs tumultuous, but more ſincere and- 
laſting. Unbridled levity expoſes us to 
every danger. Exceſſive and perpetual 
| gaiety ſays little for the underſtanding, 


and is unfriendly to the heart. To ac- 


quire knowledge, we muſt be thought- 


ful; to govern our affections, we muſt 


be ſerious. For what, I pray you, is. 


the ſtate of man? Pleaſure holds out 


the torch to inflame deſire; variety, 
preſents the palm to. be. the ornament. 


of vice; falſe honour ſtrews the path. 
of vengeance with her gay, but fading 
flowers; and the. ſordid love of gain, 


in. as many forms as all the arts of- 
life. and methods:. of. deceit, ſpreads- 
her golden ſnares to entangle: juſtice,, 
or reſtrain. the active goodneis: of a. 
generous heart. Every feſtive board, 


every * throng, every ſcene of. 
L. 2 __ buſt= 
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SERM. buſineſs, nay every hour of privacy. and 
III. filence, is full of ſomething which a 
good man muſt dread, and againſt 
which a wiſe man would provide ; full 
of ſomething to ſuſpend, the power of 
reaſon, to relax che love of virtue, to 
defile the current of the mind, or to 
corrupt and warp our beſt affections. 
Virtue meets with a trial in every un- 
dertaking, and a rival in almoſt every 
object. Let him, therefore, that thinketh he 
Handeth, take heed ls oft he fall. This is 
the voice of nature, of experience, and 
of God. The concluſion then is very 
clear: a certain collectedneſs of thought, 
a ready diſcernment of that which is 
offenſive to God, or deſtroys the purity 
and order of the ſoul, and a firm pur- 
poſe of ſtanding up in arms againſt e- 
very temptation, is the only ſecurity we 
can poſſibly have for our perſevering in 
the cauſe of virtue. Now, we know, 
there is a certain levity of thought, a 
diſſipation of the underſtanding, a looſe 
unguarded attention to every phantom 
of amuſement which the moment re- 
commends, that is very unfriendly to 
| all 
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all theſe purpoſes, and leaves us the SzrM. 


eaſy and defenceleſs prey of the firſt e- 


nemy that aſſails us. This therefore 1s 
a danger, againſt which we are moſt 


ſolemnly called to provide. Here our 
weakneſs lies, and will continue to lie, 


while we are clogged with mortality. 
Our defence conſiſts, not indeed in ſour, 
forbidding looks, but in ſober uſeful 


thought ; in the preſence of the mind 


to its own perfection and affairs, and 
in an eaſy and habitual recollection of 
the excellence and obligation of mo- 
ral worth. In this warfare, our beſt 
armour is the held of faith, or a ſted- 
faſt perſuaſion that virtue is the wor- 


| thy object of ſupreme deſire, and a 
bleſſing to be ſacrificed to no worldly | 


conſideration. This then 1s the gravity 


of which we ſpeak, and which we ought 
always to ſupport, that we may run 


with patience the race of virtue which ts 


Jet before us. 


Fifthly. Let us alſo md that 


in this purſuit of rational perfection, 
we will have many things to give up, 
and much to endure, of which the world 


takes 
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takes no note. Integrity of ſoul is a 
quality of that peculiar character, which 
muſt either ſit ſupreme, or cannot even 


have exiſtence. Integrity, and diſſimu- 


lation, whatever be its motive, end or 
object, are as directly oppoſite as pole 
to pole; as utterly inconſiſtent as truth 
and falſhood, light and darkneſs. He 
thinks injuriouſly of this perfection, 
who conſiders it merely as the meaſure 
of his words and actions: honeſt, gene- 


rous minds, feel its ſacred happy influ- 
ence, as a motive in both. 
caſe, a regard to integrity may preſerve 


In the firſt 


men from direct falſhood, or di ſingenu- 
ous behaviour; in the ſecond, it inſpires 
us with all the fortitude of avowed vir- 
tue, with all the boldneſs of undiſguiſed 
truth, with all the plainneſs of uncor- 
rupted ſincerity, in the fight of God 
and man. Without this quality, bene- 
volence may be reſolved into ſoftneſs of 
temper, - and honeſty into a dread of: 
publick juſtice, or of popular reproach ; 

but with this quality, every virtue is 
\ ſtamped with its proper character, and 
wears the ee of the — God, 
Wha 
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 avho beboldeth the upright with a pleaſant SERM. 


countenance. _ 

The cheriſhing of this diſpoſition, 
would produce the moſt defirable effects 
in every part of our character. It would 
teach us, firſt of all, that we muſt ba 
true to God, I have hinted more than 
once already, that the diſtreſſing - cir- 
cumſtances in which Abraham was 


placed in conſequence of the ſingulari- 


ty of his religious principles, were the 


immediate occaſion of this ſolemn and 


encouraging command from almighty 
God. The world was full of idolatry, 
and the various worſhip of falſe gods. 
He clearly perceived the vanity of ſuch 


principles, and was deeply convinced of 
the wickedneſs of the ſuperſtitious prac- 


III. 


WY | 


f tices to which they gave birth. What 


therefore was to be his own conduct? 
In order to ſecure his perſonal ſafety, 
was he outwardly to conform to a reli- 
gion which his ſoul condemned, and to 
ſwim down the tide of error and cor- 
ruption, rather than incur the diſplea- 
ſure and the cenſures of his deluded 
ueighbours, by an honeſt and avowed 


diſſent? 
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SrRM. diſſent? Integrity could never permit 
III. him thus to ſhut his eyes againſt the 
light of heaven, to defile his conſcience 


God. | 


by reſiſting the impulſe of conviction, 
and to ſacrifice his own ſenſe of the 
authofity and will of God, to the pre- 
judices and follies of an erring world, 


What therefore doth almighty God re- 


quire at his hand? Walk before me, 
faith he, and be thou perfect. Acknow- 
ledge the God and author of thy being 
at every hazard; and under every —_— 
culty maintain the integrity of thy heart 
and the rectitude of thy conſcience : for 
J am the almighty God. Fear not therefore 
what man can do: he can only kill the body, 
and after that, the bitterneſs of his wrath 
can reach no further; but rather fear 
thou him who is able to deſtroy both foul and 
body in hell, Thy ſufficiency ſhall be of 


- Indeed he has but little ſenſe of inte- 
grity, and is an utter ſtranger to the 
mighty value of an honeſt and ſincere 


heart, in the eſtimate of God, who for 


the poor purpoſe of ſerving ſome worldly 
intereſt, or of obtaining ſome worldly 
| ö honour, 


en of our holy religion, to endure 


and Regard to Integrity. 
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honour, can belie his conſcience, and SERM. 


be falſe to God. Can any crime be 


more aggravated than that of contra- 


difting conſcience, and deſerting all the 
convictions of the underſtanding, in the 
moſt ſolemn concerns of religion, for 


any conſideration that the enmity or 


III. 


— | | 


friendſhip of mankind can ſuggeſt ? 


Whoſoever therefore ſhall confeſs me before 


men, him will J alſo confeſs before my father 
who is in heaven. But whoſoever ſhall 
deny me before men, him will J alſo deny 


before my father who is in heaven. This 
1s the declaration of the ſon of God, the 
friend and witneſs of the truth. Let 
us therefore ſupport the love of truth 


entire and uncorrupted, and commit 


ourſelves to God, who judgeth righteous 


judgment. From this principle, Abraham 


forſook his country and his friends, 
rather than worſhip Gods in whom he 


did not believe, or offer divine honours 
where he thought they were not due. 


This was that ſpirit of integrity and 


honeſty towards God, which animated 


the apoſtles, and the early preachers and 


all 


— 
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SRI. all hardſhips, and encounter every op- 


III. 


poſition. This ſacred love of truth, this 
loyalty to God, ſupported the illuſtri- 
ous army of ſaints and martyrs; gave 
nerves and vigour to the underſtandings 
and the virtue of our great reformers, 
and enabled them to ſecure immortal 
honours by their unſhaken ſtedfaſtneſs 
and patient ſufferings in the cauſe of 
truth and chriſtian liberty. Nay, this 
is that god- like ſpirit of unconquerable 
integrity and undiſguiſed honeſty of 


heart, in adherence to which Jeſus 


Chriſt wirneſſed a good confeſſion before Pon- 


 tius Pilate, and became obedient unto death, 


even the death of the croſs. To this end was 


T born, aud for this cauſe came T into the 


world, ſaid the ſon of God before un- 
righteaus Pilate, hat 1 1 bear witngſ 
unto the trutb. 

Further :---We man be true to our- 


ſelves. In the onward path of ſincerity, 


a ſenſe of honour ſwells the breaſt. The 


countenance is open, and the heart is 


bold. But every breach of truth is a 

detraction from our-dignity, enfeebles 

the ſpirit, ſinks us into meanneſs in ur 
Me own 
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on eyes, and, when followed by deteo- SRM. 


tion; covers the face with the moſt over- 
whelming ſhame. The man therefore 
who opens his mouth in premeditated 


falſhqod, is the bitter enemy of his o.. 


peace, honour, and perfection. Would 
we therefore ſtudy to poſſeſs the prin- 


_ ciples of am entire, accompliſhed moral 


temper, and to- diſcharge the duties 
which real virtue requires, we muſt imi- 


tate this excellence of the divine mind. 


III. 


whoſe glorious character it is, that b. ö 


cannot lie. 

Laſt of all, we muſt be true to vir- 
tue and to human nature. Is it in. 
our power to commit wickedneſs in the 
| ſhade of ſecrecy? may we injure our 
neighbour, without the poſſibility of 


detection? do the cuſtoms of;the world 


allow us an opportunity of indulgence; 
which» our fouls condemn-? are there 
certain vices which rank and fortune. 
ſanctify, or which the pride of life 
eovers over with a falſe honour ? To 


the diſingenuous heart, circumſtances 


of this kind threaten the greateſt dan- 


ger. But integrity is awake to everx 


* 2 | motion. 


* 


A Senſe of God, 


SrRM. motion of the ſoul, and no ſecrecy can 


III. 


hide the baſenefs of thought or action 


from the eye of conſcience. How in- 


viſible ſoever the injury may be, which 
we attempt againſt another, it will 
leave an heart-felt wound in our own 
guilty boſoms. The cuſtom of the 


world will be no defence at the bar of 


conſcience ; and to cover crimes with 
the ſplendid name of honour, is but 
conveying poiſon in a gilded pill. In 
all theſe caſes, therefore, integrity and 
honeſty of heart, will preſerve. men 
from guilt, notwithſtanding the ſecre- 


cy in which it might be ſhrouded, The 
language of Job is ſtrongly deſcriptive 


of this character: All the while my breath 


is in me, and the ſpirit of God is in my 
noftrils ; my lips ſhall not ſpeak wickedneſs 
nor my tongue utter deceit. My righteouſneſs 
I Bold faſt, and will not let it go; my heart 


| ſhall not reproach me ſo long as I live. For 


what is the hope of the hypocrite, though he 


bath gained, when God taketh away bis ſoul ? 


It is therefore impoſſible to poſſeſs the 
comforts or enjoy the conſolations ari- 
ling out of virtue, without an upright 

and 
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and conſcientious diſcharge of the va- SER. 
rious duties of a virtuous life. Artifice 
may palliate; hypocriſy. may difguiſe; 


but nature hath provided no ſanctuary 


ſhall deliver them, ſaith the wiſeſt of 


_ princes, the moſt experienced of men; 
but tranſgreſſors ſhall be talen oe thetr own 


. 

Integrity, therefore, „ as 
implying the fullneſs and c completion 
of the moral temper, whether it regard 
God, or man, or perſonal perfection, is 


a principle of great extent in itſelf, 


and of powerful influence upon the 
characters and diſpoſitions of men. 


This principle, regarded as the guide 


III. 
— 


for vice. The righteouſneſs of the upright 


of life, and conſidered as an habitual 


motive in the choice of action, gives 
conſiſtency to the character, eſtabliſhes 


order in the ſoul, and fills the heart 
with joy and peace beyond expreſſion. 


Next to the conſolations that ariſe from 
a regard to God in all our ways, and 
juſt notions of his providence and 
government, are thoſe comforts that 
ipring from this ſource. Indeed the 
„ b | firſt 


$6 

SERM. 
III. 
2 


o # 


Sense of Cod, 


firſt can never exiſt, without tlie ſes 


cond. A man deſtitute of integrity, 
or an honeſt attention to the different 
parts of human duty, cannot have hope 
in God; for he is angry with the wicked 


every. day; but if our hearts accuſe us 


not of inſincerity and indifference in 


the purſuit of virtue, then have we 


confidence towards God. In tegrity is the 


guardian of the ſoul in the day of trial, 


and its eomfort and ſupport in our con- 
flicts with adverſity. In every circum- 


ſtance, however gloomy, it takes off from 


the bitterneſs of fuffering, prevents the 
encroachment of deſpairing thoughts, 
and ſecures us the pureſt and moſt 
flattering of all pleaſures, | the ,plea- 
ſure of an approving heart: for if any 
man approve his own work, then ſhall he 
have rejotcing in Amel If * and not in 
another. ä 
Thus have I endeavoured to explain, 

in theſe three diſcourſes, the meaning, 
extent and importance of the two prin- 
ciples, recommended in theſe ſolemn 
words; I am the almighty God; "walk be- 
ore me, and 1 thou perfect. And 1 dare 

| venture 
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venture to conclude, that they are Ser. 


principles well entitled to the high rank 


which the text ſeems to aſſign them; 


that of collecting the powers of the 


III. 


Was | 


mind into one direction, and of unit- 


ing them into a great and perſevering 


ſtruggle in the cauſe of piety and vir- 
tue. They are principles, ſimple in 
their nature, eaſily underſtood, not bur- 
thenſome to the memory, of the clear- 


eſt evidence and univerſal weight. They 


juſtify themſelves to every mind: they 
extend to every excellence: they em- 


brace and eſtabliſn every good practice, 
and ſtir up and ſtrengthen every wor- 
thy affection, with regard both to God 


and man. They do more; they bring 


every inſtance of piety and virtue and 


univerſal goodneſs, into view, cloath- 


ed with that native dignity, eſſential 


worth, and eternal obligation, which 


the moſt corrupted heart muſt ho- 


nour, and which the defiled hand of 


irreligion ſhall in vain attempt to tar- 
niſh, Theſe ſacred and divine prin- 


ciples extend their influence ſtill fur- 


ther ; they N the mind in that 


happy 


. 

SRM. happy frame, which prepares it for 
III. receiving good impreſſions from eve- 
ty proper object, and for deriving 
ſtrength and comfort from every pro 5 

per ſcurce. When the heart is pel⸗ 
ſeſſ of this unabating regard to the 
ma ty of God, and to the eternal 
value of our own moral temper, we 

muſt be diſpoſed to feel the force, to 

_ employ the aid, and to reap the benefit, 

of every other conſideration in favour 

of virtue and religion. They elevate 

and enlarge the underſtanding ; they 
purify and ennoble the affections ; they 

render the laſt capable of embracing, 

and the firſt of delighting in, the great- 

eſt and moſt worthy objects. In a word; 

they have a powerful tendency to awe 

the ſoul into order and ſubmiſſion, to 

bring its jarring diſpoſitions into the 

moſt perfect union, and to render us 

followers of God as dear children. 
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of May, 1775. on oc 


t 9 ] 


HE following diſcourſe, upon 
the Immortality of the Soul, 
was. delivered at Drompre, the 4th | 
n of the 
death of the late Revel#hd Doctor 


Col vu, of that place. The im- 


portance of the ſubject, the author 


hopes, will be a ſufficient apology 


for its extraordinary length. He 
alſo bopes, that the reſpectable con- 
gregation of which the Doctor was 


miniſter will think that their re- 


queſt to publiſh it is fully and 


velpeRt ully complied with, by mak- 
ing it part of this volume. ” 


F 


. 
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HE elite and ac- 
2 nature of the hu- 

mind, conſtitute a 
thought of F ſuch arreſting power, that 
a diſcourſe upon the ſubject can never 
be ſuppoſed to need a preface. The 


intereſt of the ſoul is fo deeply in- 


volved in the truth and importance of 
this dcarine, whenever it ſhall be 
verified, and in whatever manner, that 
the very mention of it muſt command 

atten- 


1 


The — of the Soul. 
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attention of the moſt ſerious kind. SERM. 5 


Stupidity itſelf throws off its fluggiſh 


nature, and kindles into life, when im- 


mortality is named. The whole ſoul 


trembles at the thought; and experi- 
ences all the agitations of eager hope 


and anxious fear. The proſpect of im- 
mortality, fruitful as it muſt be of great 
events, gives a laſting ſanction to hu- 
man virtue, and ſubſtantial importance 
to human life. I need not therefore be- 

ſpeak your attention, while 1 endeavour 
to lay before you ſome of the principal 
arguments upon which nature herſelſ 


feems to have. reſted the doctrine of im- 


mortality, and a conſequent ſtate of re- 


wards and puniſhments: May the al- 


mighty God, who alone poſſeſſeth immortality; 
touch our hearts with a lively ſenſe of 
the world to come, and ſubdue our un- 


derſtandings by a- powerful conviction 


5 of its reality and importance 
Let it however be premiſed to- this 
inquiry, that the concluſion to be eſta- 


bliſhed has but little connexion with 


the curious queſtion concerning the 


immaterianty of the human mind. 
* The 


IV. 


— 
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S ERM. 
IV. 
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The Immortality of the Sul. 
The mind may exiſt hereafter by 
divine appointment, though it were 


granted (which yet appears to me to 
be utterly, falſe) that it ſhares ſome- 


thing of material nature. Almighty 


power. could ſupport even matter itſelf 


in eternal exiſtence ; and the pureſt 


ſpirituality is no defence againſt the 


annihilating power of irreſiſtible omni- 
Potence. N 
As this ſubject 1 is altogether remote 


from ſenſe; as experience doth not 


ſupply us w with proof on either ſide; 
and as it hath pleaſed God, either not 


to furniſn us with proper principles 


for forming a ſtrict demonſtration con- 


cerning this queſtion, or not to endue 


us with ſufficient ability to apply them; 
it is very plain that the reaſonings to 
be employed in this inquiry muſt be 


merely of the moral kind. 


That ſuch, arguments as the ſubject 
admits of may be received with all the 
advantage they deſerve, we ſhould take 
notice alſo, that the thing itſelf is no 


Way improbable. We may exiſt here- 


after; we may render an account of 


our 


De Immortality. of tbe Soul. „ 3 


; our conduct to that God, who made SERM. 
” us what we are, and placed us in this IV. 
world. There 18 ſomething in our 


| conſtitution more refined than what 
| the eye beholds. Our own conſciouſneſs 
Wo muſt convince us, that there is within 
| us a principle, very different from the 
groſs, material bodies which we drag 
about: that the principle of thought, 
the ſource of voluntary action, the ſeat 
of memory, the power of judgment, 

the ſpring of hope and fear, our ca- 
pacities of contrivance and deſign, are 
| altogether diſtin from fleſh and blood, 
from, ſkin and bone. For though the 
ſoul 1 - no doubt, the principle of feel- 
ing and conſciouſneſs in every thing 
that affects us; yet who would refuſe 
to allow, that the means by which we 

arrive at the ideas of a ſupreme, all- 

governing mind, of virtue and vice, of 
beauty and order, of juſtice and hu- 
manity, are very different from thoſe 
buy which we come to the knowledge of 
the objects of ſenſe, the agreeableneſs 
of what is ſweet, or the torture of the 
gout ? Nay ; can we help imagining 
that 
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SxRI. that the principle, which i is capaple of 


TV. 
— 


the firſt of theſe, may very well conti- 
nue to exiſt, though it were altogether 
detached | from the body, which ſeems 
to be the neceſſary inſtrument of the 
fecond An inviſible being reſides 
within us, and is almoſt always at 
work ; it often employs itſelf about 
things which are no way connected 
with body, or any of its forms; it 


reflects upon what is paſt; it looks 


forward to what is yet to come; it 
beholds a thought; it examines the 


vibrations of a ſound, which it heard. 
perhaps forty years ago; it admires 


what is great in mere ſentiment, or 


| good in pure deſign ; it ſuſpends before 
its view the abſtract powers of reaſon, 8 


judgment, will, memory and affecti- 
on; it diſtinguiſhes between right and 
wrong, between good and evil; between 
true and falfe, and ſeparates the moſt 
complex workings of the ſoul: and, 
to add no more, it bids adieu to all 


ereated natures ; it riſes up to God 


himſelf ; " JC loves, delights in, and 


adores a pure, unmixed ſpirit, and 
| derives 
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derives its higheſt pleaſure, from a SERM, 


conviction of his power, his wiſdom 
and his goodneſs. The heart belies 
itſelf, which denies the reality of theſe 
facts, and muſt ſtand condemned at 


the bar of its own conſcious obſerva- 


tion. And can we yet believe that the 


TY. 


inviſible actor, which is capable of the 


moſt vigorous and delightful employ- 


ment about things ſo abſolutely diſtinct 


from whatever is material, ſhould yet, 


itſelf, depend for its exiſtence upon the 


material body, with which it is, at 


preſent, connected? Then the ſun de- 


pends, for his exiſtence, upon the de- 


formity which his ſplendour brings to 


view, or the monſter which is warmed 


by his animating rays ! 
After all the .connexion we can ail. 


cover between what 1s called body, and 
what is called mind, and intimate as 


we know. it really is; yet we cannot 
help, concluding, that mind poſſeſſes 
powers of action, for which it is no 
way indebted to its companion, the 
body, how ſtrongly ſoever that com- 
panion may: in ſome inſtances affect 


them. 


ee 
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- SzrM, them. And whatever inſtances may be 
IV. brought to prove the contrary from the 
g — influence of body over mind, as of 
madneſs from aà fracture of the ſcull, 
come quite ſhort of the mark to which 
they are directed. For even the rav- 
ings of a madman prove him to be 
poſſeſſed of a principle very different 
from his viſible form, and vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to its powers, though cloſely con- 
nected with it for the preſent. But 
though inſtances of this kind put it 
beyond all reaſonable doubt that the 
principles of rational thought and mo- 
ral diſcernment may, in the preſent 
ſtate, be greatly obſtructed by the in- 
fluence of the body; yet they do not 
afford the ſlighteſt occaſion of ſurmiſ— 
ing that theſe principles We not exiſt, 
and be active without it. The affec- 
tions of the mind are ſometimes the 
occaſions of temporary ſuſpenſions of 
the vital functions, as in fits of fainting 
from ſurpriſe or ſudden grief: ſome- 
times they give riſe to the moſt deadly 
diſorders; ſometimes to immediate 
death. Theſe are the effects of mind 
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upon body. But who would hence Sex. 


conclude that the organization of the 


body is therefore abſolutely dependent 
upon mind? As this kind of reaſoning 
would be deemed worſe than foohſh in 
the laſt caſe, it muſt of courſe be much 
leſs than wiſe in the former, A candid 
inquirer cannot help concluding that 


thoſe parts of the human conſtitution 


which have obtained the names of body, 


and of mind, poſſeſs qualities totally 


different, as far as we have yet diſco- 
vered; and that the influence which 
they mutually have over one another 
ſeems to ariſe not ſo much from their 
reſpective natures, as from the cloſe 
connexion which at preſent ſubſiſts. 
between them by the divine e | 
ment. : 
This may ue mier very probable : 
by undoubted facts, to which who a- 
mong us has not been called to be 
witneſs? Have we not ſeen perſons 
reduced to the very brink of diſſolu- 
tion, not by a ſudden ſtroke, but by 


the gradual efforts of a ſlow diſeaſe, in 


whom we could ſcarcely ſay that the 
Oo: powers 


* 


IV. 
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SERM. Powers of mind were at all impaired? 
IV. Have we not ſeen them exerciſing the 
— powers of thought, of judgment, me- 

mory and will, and influenced by hope 
or fear, by the recollection of paſt be- 
nefits, or the generous impulſe of a 
friendly heart, till the fatal moment 
came when the mortal nature muſt 
yield to the mandate of neceſſity, and 
ceafe from every vital function? The 
exerciſe of reaſon, and the honourable 
flow of kind affection, even in thoſe 
diſeaſes that ſeem to aim their force at 
every principle of life in man, are fre- 
quently to be interrupted only by that 
hand which unties the filver cord, and 
breaks the golden bowl. Then the duſt 
muſt return to the earth as it was ; and 
the ſpirit to God, who gave it. And 
why may not that ſoul furvive the 
body, and be active without it, which 
retained all its native powers in ſuch 
amazing vigour, even when thoſe of 
the body were reduced to the utmoſt 
extremity of irrecoverable decay? There 
1s nothing improbable in this moſt 
glorious hope. For what effect can 
| 1 5 1 the 
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the death of the body have. upon the SERM. 


life of a principle ſo different from it, 5 
in all its moſt valuable powers? Muſt 


powers of reaſon forget to think, be- 


cauſe a maſs of clay ceaſeth to move 


and breathe? What neceſſary con- 


IV. 
N 


nexion can we poſſibly diſcover be- 


tween the. exerciſe: of underſtanding, 


conſciouſneſs and memory, and the 


beating of a, pulſe? Does there appear 
to be any. neceſſity that we ſhould be- 
come incapable of examining the ob- 


jects of the intellectual ſyſtem; .of 


conſidering the nature, qualities and 
operations of ſpirit; of contemplating 
the excellence of moral worth; of cul- 
tivating the affections of eſteem, reve- 
rence and homage to almighty God xz 


of cheriſhing juſtice; mercy and com- 


paſſion | to our fellow- creatures; of 
purſuing, and delighting in the ac- 
quiſition. of, uſeful: and. entertaining 


knowledge; or of aſpiring with a noble 


ambition after whatever is great, per- 


fect, or happy: I ſay, does there appear 


to be any neceſſity that we ſhould be- 


come W of theſe and ſuch like 
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SERM. intellectual exerciſes, becauſe we loſe 


IV. 


the coarſe, material ſubſtance that is 
tickled with a ſtraw, that is affected by 
heat and cold, that ſeems to judge of 
hard and ſoft, that i is fitted up with the 
organs of ſight, of ſmell, . dnn 
touch and taſte? 

Does the mind _ appear to bes Aa 


| ſubſtance of a nature ſo very different 


from what we have yet been able to 


perceive of body? to poſſeſs its moſt 
exalted powers without dependence on 


it? and to be capable of applying them 


to their beſt and moſt delightful pur- 
poſes, without it? And doth this afford 
no room to hope that it ſhall ſurvive 
the ruins of its preſent cottage, live to 
enjoyment, and be active to all the 
great ends of moral life, when the body 
ſhall be mixed with its kindred duſt? 
There is certainly no improbability in 
the ang ap that we may exiſt ens 


after. 


And as it is no way 3 chat 
the mind ſhould out- live the body, no 
more improbable is it, that it ſhould 
live to be accountable for its conduct. 
That 
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That man is capable of being governed SRM. 


by law, and of rendering an account 


of his behaviour, is the very preſump- 


tion upon which all ſocieties are form- 


ed, and the foundation upon which the 


firſt principles of civil government are 


reſted. If the nature of man is not 


amenable to law, in vain do men make 
laws for one another; and if he be 
not in the ſtricteſt ſenſe accountable for 
his actions, every exertion of civil 
power for the puniſhment of offenders 
is both cruel and unjuſt. Now, if we 
may be under law to one another, why 
not to God ? If ſocieties of men have 


a natural right to conſult their own 
peace and happineſs, to provide againſt 


the encroachment of individuals, and to 


reſtrain their inſolence by the ſanction 


of penal laws to deter them from of- 
fending; is it not full as reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe. that God, from whom man- 


kind have derived all their rights, 


poſſeſſeth an extent of authority more 
univerſal, and a plenitude of dominion 


infinitely more perfect, over all the 


ſubjects of his great kingdom? He is 


not 


TE. 


ht 


Wt e; of the Soul. 


9 not merely the governor, he is the fa- 


ther alio of all worlds. Will he not 
therefore enact laws to eſtabliſn the 
peace and promote the happineſs of his 
univerſal family? And may we not 
reaſonably expect that thoſe who tranſ- 
greſs theſe laws, ſhall fall under ſuch 
meaſures of puniſhment and diſplea- 
fure, as are requiſite to enforce and 
ſupport them? Is God a ruler without 
authority over his ſubjects; or a pa- 
rent, without bowels of affection to 
his offspring? Can the whole family 
in heaven and on earth be conducted 
without order? Can this order, as the 
eſtabliſnhment of God, have any other 
object but the perfection of individuals, 
and the happineſs of the whole? and, 
where peings are capable of attending 


to their own conduct, may they reſiſt 


this eſtabliſhment of omnipotence and 
wiſdom, without the dread of cenſure; 
or can they comply with it, without 
the hope of reward? Men were not 


created to bite and devour their fello -- 


men; and the father of the world never 
- | a id 
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ſaid to the children of his en oo OTTY 


7 ye me in vain. 


It is plain, therefore: that we may be 
under law to God; that he may pre- 
ſcribe rules of cönduct with authority, 


to bind his reaſonable creatures, and 


4 * 


WA => ;- 
4 


that there would be no injuſtice \in- 


calling upon us to be accountable for 
our behaviour. We are liable to all 
this from the conſtitution that we feel ; 
and common juſtice to the family of 
God, and to the cauſe of virtue, ſeems 
to require that it ſhould take place in 
fact. . 1 WA 


It would be to little purpoſe to make 


an exception from this reaſoning on 


account of the worthleſſneſs and im- 


perfection of the human kind, as if it 
were unſuitable to the dignity of ſu- 
preme godhead to obſerve the actions 
of mortal men. It is amazing to ob- 
ſerve with what different views human 
nature hath been vilified by different 
parties of men. But in the preſent caſe, 


the reply is obvious. We all come into 


the world exactly ſuch as God hath 
made us: it 1s therefore as little un- 


. 


„ 
SERM. 


IV. 


| r of the whole muſt ariſe out 


The Immortality of the Soul. 
worthy of his ſupreme greatneſs to go- 


vern us according to the nature he hath 
given us, as it was unworthy of him 


to give us that nature. Now the very 


being of human ſociety is a pregnant 
proof that we are capable of being 
under law, and ſubject to government: 
and the relation which almighty God 
ſuſtains, as the father and the ruler of 


the whole, ſhews alſo that we may be 


under law to him, and accountable for 
our actions at his tribunal. . 
It would be injurious to this great 
cauſe, to ſuppoſe that the probability 
of our being accountable, aroſe merely 


from the influence which our actions 
may have upon the other members of 


that great community over which al- 
mighty God preſides. For where is the 
ground to think that he who made us 


what we are, and gave us all our pre- 


ſent powers and feelings, ſhould yet 


behold with indifference the manner in 


which we uſe them? The great object 
of his government is, that his whole 
kingdom ſhould be happy: but the 


of 
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ol the perfection of individuals. Every SRI. 


moral and accountable being, therefore, 


beſide the relation which he bears to 


the kingdom of God at large, may 


ſtand forth by himſelf as an entire, com- 
pleat object of the divine moral govern- 
ment. Human nature can find nothing 
in itſelf to repel the force of thus moſt. 


ſolemn thought. 


To ſuppoſe therefore that we may 


exiſt hereafter, and be accountable for 
our actions, is far from implying any 
thing improbable : ſo very far indeed, 
that every conſideration which can poſ- 


ſibly be uſed to prove it not impro- 


bable, ſeems to invite us to believe it 
true. / 


But of the Wee that Gulch to 
conclude more directly for the truth of 
this important doctrine, the andes 


ſhall be mentioned: 


Fi. It ſeems to be the language as 
our very nature; a ſentiment excited 


by the mere effect of the moſt com- 
mon obſervation; a doctrine which our 
frame is contrived to ſuggeſt and our 


underſtandings to receive; a leſſon of 


-Þ wiſdom 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SRM. wiſdom and of virtue, which God him- 


IV. 


Med 


ſelf hath taught the whole human race, 
For what age or country do the annals 
of the world record, where this: belief 
hath not prevailed? The moſt barba- 
rous nations, as well as thoſe that ar G, 
or have been, civilized by arts, com- 
merce or learning, have all been una- 
nimous in this perſuaſion, that body 


and ſoul do not .periſh together, and 
that the future ſtate ſnall either ſupply 


more happineſs, or inflict more miſery, 


according to our characters here. In 
what perplexity this great truth was 


involved in the heathen world, it is 


needleſs now to ſay; by what reaſon- 
ings they ſupported this opinion, it 


would be to little purpoſe to inquire: 


but that, in one form or other, and that, 


for ſome reaſons which ſatisfied them, 
they did conſent in this fundamental 


doctrine of piety and virtue, will not 


be doubted among thoſe who have had 
any tolerable opportunity of knowing 
what the world was of old, or what it 
is at preſent. ' The writings of the phi- 


loſophers, the traditions of the hiſtori- 


ans, 
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ans, the fables of the poets, and even the SERN. 


manners of the whole human race, are 


all filled with this belief, that man ſhall. 
| live beyond the grave. And this opi- 


nion, ſometimes as it was warped with 


perplexity by the hand of falſe philoſo- 


phy, and ſometimes as it was diſgraced. 
by the meanneſs of ſuperſtition, pre- 


vailed not only.in all nations, but alſo... 
among all degrees. of men. Nor hath. 
the flux of time produced a change in 
this important article. As it was of 
old, ſo, I believe, it 1s at preſent. 1 
do not know that there hath. yet been 


found a ſingle inſtance of any nation, 
whoſe manners, language, rites and ce- 
remonies are clearly underſtood, where 
this is not the common hope. Rela- 


. 


tions to the contrary ſhould be heard 


with caution. Where travellers have 


pretended to make obſervations without 
a ſerious regard to the importance of 


religion; where they have formed con- 


cluſions, without a ſolid knowledge of 
human nature, and of thoſe circum- 


ſtances which mark the difference in 


charadter: ariſing from the ſtate o 


* publick.. 
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. publick belief on the one hand, and the 


power of cuſtom or of paſſion on the 
other; or, in fine, where they ſeem to 
have recorded their remarks in evident 


defiance of common. decency ; there is 


little credit due to their relations. 
Manners, it is true, may be founded 


on opinion: but it is very hard to diſ- 


cover to what opinion we ought to aſ- 
cribe the origin or prevalence of man- 


ners, which have been but lately obſerv- 

ed, and are but imperfectly underſtood: 

Eſtabliſhed cuſtom every where directs 
the manners of the great multitude : but 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom and publick faith are 
often ſeen to obſetve ſo great a diſtance, 
and to be ſuch entire ſtrangers to one 
another, that it is dangerous to con- 
clude that we know the one, becauſe 
we have ſeen the other. Opinion and 
practice often differ. Were a traveller 
to borrow his ideas of our religious 
ereed from the midnight madneſs of a 


brothel or a gaming-table; would he 


repreſent the inhabitants of theſe en- 
lightened iſlands as worſhippers of God, 


or Aren expectants of a future life ?--- 


No. 
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No. The fact is this There are SERM. 


every where vrretches refined into all 
the miſery of irreligion; there are every 


where wretches ſunk below the influ- 
ence of every worthy. thought: there 


are every where worthleſs men, who 
gratify their ignorance or their vice by 
holding out ſuch pitiable ſpectacles as 


juſt repreſentations of human nature: 


but there is alſo every where, in the 


breaſt of uncorrupted man, a faithful 


witneſs who will bear teſtimony that 
ſuch repreſentations are partial and 
unjuſt. Let us then make the candid 
allowances in favour of human nature, 
which theſe circumſtances ſeem. to re- 


quire; let us only admit ſuch facts as 
have been thoroughly examined and 
_ clearly proved; and, I apprehend, we 


will ſtill continue to. believe, that no 


nation hath ever yet apoſtatized from 
the common faith and hope of the 


human kind. 


It 1s urg; to object the indie 


als here and there, who have been ſo 


hardy, or ſo deluded, as to renounce - 


IV. 


the general ſenſe of men, and to abjure | 


the 
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SKM. the immortal nature of their own ſpirits. . 
my They have been no more conſiderable, 


compared to the immenſe multitude of 
mankind, than a drop of water com- 
pared to the treaſures of the unfathom- 
able deep. And even when you have 
added the followers of Sadoc and Epi- 
curus, ſtill the proportion will be in- 
finitely ſmall. How the Sadducees fell 
into this error, it is very hard to ſay: 
but the miſtake of the Epicureans was 
the unavoidable conſequence of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing doctrine of their 
celebrated maſter. He taught, that the 
godhead, delighting in happineſs and 
eaſe, had no ſhare either in forming 


worlds at firſt, or in ruling them after-. 


wards : that all the forms and activities. 
which we behold, were originally pro- 
duced by the mere power of matter and. 
motion: that according to the influ-. 
ence 'of that power, they muſt all fall 
back into decay and diſſolution: and. 
that, as the mind of man is nothing 
but a thinner and more refined matter, 


| Utterly overlooked and forgotten before 


God, there were no means by which it 


=_ E: could 
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could eſcape the common fate of all Buga 


material things. Their diſbelief of this 
doctrine, therefore, aroſe not ſo much 


from any arguments brought againſt 


the ſubject itſelf, as from concluſions 


which were neceſſarily connected with 
the principles which they raſhly took 
to be already eſtabliſned. But had 


their reaſonings been directly levelled 
againſt this doctrine itſelf, they would 


be a very contemptible exception from 
the general conſent of mankind; a 

conſent ſo very general, that it may 

juſtly be called the hallowed voice of 
nature. 

To what other cauſe can we en 
this aſtoniſhing uniformity of opinion 
concerning ſuch a doctrine? It cannot 
be proved by the evidence of ſenſe, 
becauſe it regards ſpirit and the ſpi- 


ritual world: it cannot be ſupported - 
by the teſtimony of experience ; becauſe 
the fact to be eſtabliſhed is yet future: 


it does not admit of demonſtration by 


the wit of man; becauſe we know too 


little of the eſſence of ſpirit, the re- 
moter ſources of moral evidence, and 


n . the 


IV. 
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SRM. the original principles of moral govern- 


ment, for ſuch an undertaking. How 
then doth it happen that almoſt the 
whole race of men, diſtracted and di- 
vided by an endleſs variety of opinion 
about almoſt every other object of 


human ſpeculation, ſhould yet be a- 


greed in ſo amazing a manner about 
this? Let us look up to God, and 
gratefully acknowledge that the cauſe 
of this harmony is the admirable con- 


ſtitution which he hath given us. Or 


ſhall we aſcribe this wonderful appear- 
ance, as ſome have done the belief of 
deity, to the policy of princes and the 
arts of ſtateſmen? But if the mind 


of man is not naturally formed to per- 


ceive this truth, and to entertain the 


bleſſed hope which ariſeth out of the 


belief of it; how came princes ſo early, 


and ſo univerſally, and with an unifor- 


mity of unnatural artifice to be met 
with in nothing elſe, to adopt this 


ſtrange expedient for the ſupport of 
civil authority? Subjects are often as 
cunning as thoſe that govern them: 


and, if this ſentiment had not been 


deeply 
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deeply founded in nature, if it had not SRI. 
ariſen out of the very order and ar- 


rangement of the ſoul, and found per- 
petual protection in them, every age 


would have ſupplied thouſands to break 
the cobweb ſnare that was thus laid to 


entangle mankind, and abridge _—_ 
liberties. Oppoſite intereſts too, 
contending for empire, would ver 


employed oppoſite means, and endea- 
voured to manage mankind by contrary - 
maxims, had the human heart been 
equally acceſſible to owe of theſe "_- 
nions. | 

Or ſhall we rather aſeribe 0 uni- 


verſal belief of a future ſtate to ſome 
early tradition, introduced into every 
country, handed down through every 


| age, and carefully ſupported by every 
tribe of men? Be it ſo, Men were 


very early told that ſoul and body 
ſhould not periſh together: and what 
is the conſequence ? Men have every 
where believed it ever ſince! This ar- 


gument would appear very ridiculous 


in any other cauſe: what dignity it 
may derive from its unfriendly - aſpect 


1 to 
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S xxx. to virtue and religion, it is hard to ſay. 
IV. However, the whole ſuppoſition is a 

mere begging of the queſtion. For what 

are the eircumſtances which prove that 
this general belief is founded merely 
on tradition, or that tradition gave it 
birth? Who was the. firſt broacher of 
ſo odd an opinion ? Where or when 
did he live? How comes it to paſs 
that nations the moſt diſtant in time, 
and place, the moſt unconnected in 
policy or commerce, the moſt indepen- 
dent of foreign influence and foreign 
power, and the moſt perfect ſtrangers 

| to every account of one another, ſhould 

| ; yet have all reſigned their underſtand- 

Wl | ings to an authority ſwallowed up in 
all the depths of the moſt profound 
oblivion? an authority of which no 
man has pretended to know any thing, 
for at leaſt three thouſand years? This 
doctrine therefore cannot owe its credit 
either to the authority of him who firſt 
taught it, for he is utterly forgotten; 
or to the weight of univerſal faith, for 

that was unknown to many of the 
nations which embraced it. This be- 

9 "Hef 
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lief is therefore general, becauſe it is Spe 


natural: and conſequently, 1f any per» 
fon will inſiſt that it owes its origin to- 
the influence of authority, and that it 
was propagated by means of tradition, 
its whole progreſs muſt have been ac- 
companied by the voice of nature and 


of God. Now this is- all that the ar- 


gument requires. For if you once refer 


this general belief to the authority of 


God declared in the heart of man, you 
reſt it upon a. foundation as immove- 


able as the roch of ages. 


And, further, unleſs this be allowed) 


1 know not what account can be given 


of that inward, awful foreboding of a 


future being, which ſeems equally to 


attend men of all conditions, and of all 
characters. This doctrine 1s: not only 


received with the aſſent of the under- 


ſtanding, as others alſo may be; but it 
is attended with great ſenſibility.; with 


a deep impreſſion and ſerious appre- 
henſion of what awaits us beyond the 


grave. This alſo. is of, God. The 


mind of man is thus formed, that the 
hope of immortality may lead him to 


Q. 2 the 
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Szxm. the practice of virtue. Henee the good 


IV. 


and pious rejoice in the proſpect of a 


life to come, and the wicked and a- 


bandoned are obliged to dread it. The 


| firſt, it may be ſaid, are;,prone to the 


expectation of another life, from that 
love of happineſs which is natural to 
man. But the teſtimony. of the wicked 
admits of no exception. All their ſe- 
curity and comfort, even for the pre- 


ſent moment, depend upon this ſingle 


point, the diſbelief of immortality. 
This conſideration indeed has led many 


of them to uſe all their diligence in 


courting the protection of ſo flattering 


a friend. A future ſtate they dread as 


hell. Annihilation is their only hope, 
The proſpect. of annihilation, while it 
adds tenfold darkneſs to the natural 


gloom of death, diſarms God, and gives 


confidence to vice. This proſpect there- 
fore they | wiſh to indulge. But how 


do they ſucceed ?- Nature, unconquer- 


able nature, and the pure ſentiments 
to which ſhe gives birth, are more 
powerful than all the productions of 
ths and all the fallacies of ſpeculative 
0 


— the Sw 1 1p 


b fophiltry, however conſcious guilt may 8s 
„ furniſh them with ſuccours. Nature IV. 
therefore will ſtill recur upon then, 


; will harraſs their ſouls with uneaſy 
= miſgivings, and make them wretched 
r with eternal doubts. This. 7s abe portion 
ö of the wicked. After all the artifices 
they can uſe to delude their ſouls, and 
1 to eſtabliſh peace of mind upon the- 
= ruins of their underſtandings; the heart 


b will ſtill be breaking out into as of 
. hoſtility, and natural ſentiment will a- 


bundantly convince them, that it ſcorns 
to be hoodwinked. We are, therefore, 
divinely taught to look upon eurſelves 
as the natural heirs of a life to come. 
et is heaven itſelf that points out 
an hereafter," and intimates eternity 
e to man.“ This is one of thoſe great 
and precious promiſes, whieh God hath 
made us in our very nature. This is 
that glorious hope, which brightens up 
the ſoul into the moſt exalted joy. And 
why hath God, who will not - ſuffer bis 
faithfulneſs to fail, inſpired us with ſuch 
hopes? why hath he taught us to eaſe 
the — to mitigate the cares, to 
_ ſuſtain 
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SrRN. ſuſtain the afflictions and to heighters | 


IV. 


all the joys, of this mortal life, by the 
proſpect of ſomething great and happy 


beyond its limits ?=---=Wil any man 


preſume to ſay that all theſe hopes are 


mere deluſion? that this animating 
proſpect into awful futurity, is as un- 


fubſtantial as the lengthened ſhadow 
produced by the ſetting | ſun, which 
muſt vaniſh in a moment? Hath God, 


the faithful God, who keepeth covenant and 


mercy with them that love him, taught us 
to expect what he will never accom» 
pliſh ? Theſe expectations are directed 
to a future life, as their immediate ob- 
jet----And dare we venture to aſſert; 
that all the end which God intended 
them to ſerve, ſhall be fully anſwered 


here? Shall we thus cut off the virtu- 


ous man from the bleſſed hope which 


the divine bounty hath. kindled up to 
warm and. cheer. his boſom? Shall we 


thus relieve the wicked from the over- 
whelming fears, under which he labours 
by the righteous judgment of almighty 


God? Shall we pronounce thoſe objects 
to be fleeting as the air, and evaneſcent 


as 
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which yet the voice of nature hath - 
proclaimed to be real as the ſoul itſelf, 
and ſtable as the pillars of the beavens, 
which tremble only at the repraof of God? 


But ſuppoſing for a moment, that 
almighty God intends no more by the 
natural expectation of a future world, 


which he hath raiſed in our minds, 


than to betray us into order by this 
falſhood, which he hath adorned in 

the garb of truth for the purpoſe of 
deception; pray how did it come to 


paſs that the impoſture was detected? 


Fappy mortal, whoſe piercing eye can 
penetrate below the depth of God's 


contrivance, whoſe powerful under- 
ſtanding can force that into open view, 
which the Almighty thought to have 
ſhrouded in the darkneſs of eternal 
night ! Can we indeed pry into the 


ſecrets of the inviſible God, to: diſcloſe 
his hidden counſels, and to detect the 


unrevealed methods which he is pleaſed 


to employ for promoting the ends of 
his government? Such bold infinu- 
ations, to the diſhonour of the divine 


character, 
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- StxxM. character, muſt certainly fall under the 
n_ dreadful” deſcription of charging God 

Yo fooliſhly.” Let us therefore rather truſt 
to the faithfulneſs of God, than to the 
raſh,” deluſive ſophiſtry of men. Some 
human hearts are corrupted ; many 
human underſtandings are miſled. 

_ Secondly, Another argument which 
leads us to, conclude that a future life 
ſhall be the lot of man, may be ſtated 
thus: God is the friend of righteouſ- 
neſs and of righteous men: but this 

, friendſhip is not diſcovered with perfect 
equality in the life that now 1s : there 

- muft therefore be a life to come, in 

| which it ſhall be diſplayed in every 
character of ſtriet impartiality to the 
human race, and of unconquerable re- 
gard to the cauſe of goodneſs.- The 
parts of this argument being proved, 
the concluſion will follow of courſe. 
Nov, God is the author of our na- 
ture, and the father of the ſpirits of all 
ae; ; the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth 
us underſtanding. He hath taught us to 

* Judge even of ourſeives concerning what i: 
* * laying aſide the caſes of 
0 publick 
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publick war and avowed enmity, in SeRM. 


which the pride of nations, the ambiti- 
on of leaders, and the power of private 
paſſion, have always erected ſtandards 


IV. 
now, 


which the cooler recollection of the 


human mind exhorts us to abandon ; 
what are the qualities which render the 


citizen reſpected, the friend worthy of 
confidence, and the character in every 
reſpect venerable? To this queſtion 


the hearts and voices of the human 


kind ſupply one common anſwer, The 
favage and the ſage are here united in 
opinion, as in wiſh. Wiſdom in eoun- 


ſel, prudence in behaviour, generoſity 


of action, magnanimity to forgive, 


fortitude to bear, and equity in all 
things, conſtitute the character, which, 
in the ſilent walks of private life, all 
mankind are conſtrained to honour. 
Juſtice is the laſt virtue which bar- 
barity attains to. Human nature, in 


that condition, diſcovers it with diffi- 


culty, and embraces it with reluctance. 


But wherever this great object, the baſis 


of ſociety, hath been revealed in its full 


extent; with what admiration hath it 
R every 
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SgRM, every where been beheld? Hence the 


IV. 


renown which hath accompanied the 
names of thoſe real heroes, thoſe ſub- 


ſtantial lovers of the human race, who, 


by fixing Property, and introducing 
Notions of this virtue, have put the 


finiſhing hand to the great plau of ci- 
vilizing mankind ! Such names ought 
to be held in everlaſiing remembrance. And, 
on the other hand, till the minds of 


men be agitated by the power of paſ- 
fion ; till reaſon be ſubdued, and the mo- 


ral principles thrown into the greateſt 


diſorder ; are not injuſtice, cruelty, op- 


preſſion, a hard and unrelenting heart, 
2 revengeful, unforgiving ſpirit, breach 


-of truſt, and want of natural affeQion, 
objects of execration and abhorrence to 
the whole race of men? In the higher 
inſtances of human duty, every under- 
ſanding diſtinguiſhes virtue from vice, 


and every heart approves the one, and 
deteſts the other: and even in thoſe 


countries where ſome things, which we 
hold to be criminal, are allowed or ap- 
plauded in the ſtateſman or the ſoldier; 
yet in the more retired walks of. unob- 

ferved 
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reputable, which is underſtood to be 


moſt conducive to tranquility and order. 


And concerning the private virtues, it 
may be truly ſaid, that though-ſome of 
them have ſhared. a very different fate, 
in the allowed cuſtoms and practices-of- 
different nations; yet ſtill the great and 
moſt important inſtances of ſelf-· govern· 
ment have leſs or, more recommended: 


themſelves to all ages and nations. And 
it is certain beyond controverſy, that 


in proportion as. men emerge from a 


ſtate of ſavage ignorance, in propor- 
tion as the native feelings of the ſoul 
are unfolded, and brought aequainted 


with their proper objects, in the very 

fame proportion both the ſocial and. 

private virtues come into eſteem. 
Theſe perceptions of the human. 
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berved life, that is every where moſt SER. 


IV. 


mind, which ſeem: eſſential to its na— 


ture, are armed with. a: very peculiar 
power. While their evidence ſatisſies 


the underſtanding, they are clothed 
with an authority which arreſts the 


heart. We not only perceive what is 
* and wrong in the abſtract quality, 
| R a | dug 
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S ERM. but what is right or wrong in character 
IV. 
— 


or action. There is within us a ſacred 


principle which gives energy to all mo- 


ral perceptions, and ſolemnity to every 
moral truth. This is the power of 
conſcience, which puniſheth guilt with 
the horrours of remorſe, and fills the 
obedient with all the joys of an approv- 
ing heart. This is what raiſes our diſ- 
cernment of right and wrong into the 
full autherity. of law. And were this 
law of our own impoſing, every one 
upon himſelf, quarrels with conſcience 


might , eaſily be compoſed. Were it 


only a modification of the ſenſe of de- 
cency, we could never be tormented 
with the rebukes and ſtings of con- 


ſcience, when our crimes are hidden 


from the eyes of men. But conſcience 


is obſtinate and inflexible. She diſre- 


gards the eagerneſs of deſire and the 
importunity of appetite, and even the 
preſſures of want or the dread of ſuf- 


private retirements, and rebukes the 5 
ſilent purpoſe of a wicked enterprize 


while at is _ hatehing. in the womb 


of 
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of thought. The dictates of conſcience SERM, 


are therefore the law of God; a law 


which he hath. inter woven into the 
conſtitution of our nature for the re- 
gulation of our lives. The light of 
conſcience is the candle of the Lord: a 


laſting, pure, and heavenly light, 


we muſt either follow, or wander into 


the gloomy labyrinths of ſin, diſhonour- 


ed, condemned and puniſhed by our- 
ſelves, and ending every oval from the 


hand of God. ELL. = 
Nov ſince God hath mp ns capa- 


ble of diſcerning and of loving what-is 
good; ſince he hath made it eſſential to 
our very nature that we ſhould ſee its 


worth, and feel its importance; he him- 
ſelf muſt alſo perceive and love this glo- 
rious object, in a manner ſuited to the 
exalted perfection of his ſupreme na- 


ture; that is, in a manner infinitely per- 


fect. Nothing therefore can be plainer 


than this, that God is the friend of 
righteouſneſs. And this once granted, 


his friendſhip to righteous. men is a 


matter of very ſhort inquiry. For we 


cannot — that he who loves the 


abſtract 
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SxRM. abſtract quality in itſelf, will not love 


IV. 
ns 


and approve all thoſe, whoſe character. 
is marked with that quality. Beſides, . 


: if he who is the eſſential friend of righ«. 


teouſneſs did not approve of men for. 


becoming righteous, why did he make 
righteouſneſs a law to them? This 
would be altogether unaccountable, and 


is indeed impoſſible. 
But beſide this, we have Andsebtel 
fats to prove that the father of our ſpi- 


rits is the approving friend of righteous | 


men. 'The natural tendency of obedi- 
ence to the moral law, which the finger 


of omnipotence hath engraven on our 
hearts and confirmed by the power of 


conſcience, is to produce happineſs, to 


ſecure proſperity, and to fill us with 


comfort. But conſcious guilt makes us 
enemies to ourſelves, and, as far as it is. 


| known, ſets the world in arms againſt 
us. Were nothing to intervene but the 


mere influence of virtue and of vice, 
whether with regard to our own temper - 
or to the opinion of the unprejudiced 
world, the moſt virtuous man would 
always be both the happieſt, and moſt 
ſucceſsful ; 


I 
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be the moſt miſerable and forlorn. 


| Let us next inquire, whether the di- 


vine regard to good and virtuous men 
be diſplayed with perfect equality in 
the preſent ſtate. That this is not the 
caſe — to be the general ſenſe of 
men. Who doth not ſee that virtue is 
frequently reduced to the moſt miſe- 

rable condition, and becomes an object 
of compaſſion even to the wicked them- 


ſelves? While wickedneſs is exalted, 


glories in power, overflows with abun- 
dance, and revels in pleaſure ; diſeaſe, 
poverty, oppreſſion, nay. even infamy 


itſelf, are the heavy load under which 


the pureſt virtue, the moſt exemplary . 
goodneſs, are ſometimes heard to groan. 


Not to mention thoſe things that give 
ſplendour to life, or renown to cha- 


racter; even the bleſſings of health, the 
accommodations of raiment, food and 

lodging, and the comfort. of a good 
name, are not dealt out in exact pro- 
portion to the worth of men. And, 


to go even farther; the weakneſs or 
miſtakes of virtuous minds, often de- 
c prive 
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. prive them of that hope, confidence and 


2 peace, which virtue naturally tends to 


inſpire - while the preſumptuous igno-— 
rance of the wicked fortifies them againſt 


all the zerrors of the Lord. Inſtances 


of theſe ſeveral ſorts are a ſufficient 
proof that the divine en to vir- 


tue, and abhorrence of vice, is not 


diſcovered,” in n this won with a e ow 
equality.” Ge 4 

It may de Kia indeed; that virtue 
is its own reward : and ſo, no doubt, 
it is, to a certain degree. He e 


poſſeſſeth a good heart and an ap 


proving conſcience, cannot be perfect- 
ly miſerable. The order of the ſoul, 


which is implied in a virtuous dem! 


per, muſt ſupply the pureſt conſolati- 


on, place us where you will. But ſtill 


experience vouches that many of the 
wicked are raiſed to a degree of out- 
ward proſperity, and enjoy an inward 
peace, to which their characters no 
way entitle them; and that the virtu- 
ous ſometimes ſuffer for qualities and 
actions, for which the world | ſhould 
reward them. Whatever happineſs, 
| 5 therefore, 
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therefore, virtue of itſelf would inward- SERM. 


ly yield, whatever miſery vice would 
naturally kindle up in the guilty mind, 
or whatever obſtructions may be given 
to the one or other of theſe tendencies 
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by ignorance, or error, or inattention 


to the character of God; yet ſtill, we 


ſee, there is a ſpecies of happineſs and 


miſery really addreſſed to a human crea- 


ture, in which theſe oppoſite characters 


do not ſhare according to their exact 


deſervings. Honeſty borne down by 
oppreſſion ; piety and a good conſcience 


perſecuted by the hand of power; in- 


duſtry deprived of its juſt reward, and 


baſeneſs crowned with ſucceſs and ho- 


nour, are ſtriking inſtances of this great 


truth. In a word, it is the very lan- 
guage of the lot of life. In the courſe 
of this world we often find that all 


things come alike to all; that there is one 


event to the righteous and to the wicked ; to 


the good and to the clean, and to the unclean. 


As is the good, ſo is the nner ; and be that 


fweareth, as he that feareth an oath. 
_ Theſe inequalities in human life, are 


no preſumptions againſt the juſtice or 
8 | the 
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SerxM. the wiſdoi of the divine proceedings, 


it a future world be conſidered as a 
part of the amazing plan. The lot of 


man is the ſchool of virtue, and virtue 


is the path to everlaſting bliſs. The 
long-ſuffering patience and forbearance of 
God ſhould lead the wicked to repentance : 
and the trials and adverſities of the 
good and pious ſhall prove their great- 
teſt bleſſings, if hitience have her perfect 
work. No chaſlening for the preſent ſeem- 


eth to be joyous, but grievous : nevertheleſs, 


afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 


righteouſneſs unto them that are exerciſed. 


thereby. But wherefore this righteouſ- 
neſs, 1 dearly bought, if it ſhall the 


next moment be ſwallowed up in the 
grave for ever? If indeed we are im- 
mortal, every affliction may tend to 


make us happy, becauſe it may induce 
us to cultivate thoſe diſpoſitions and 
to acquire that temper, without which 
the happineſs of ſpirit cannot exiſt. 
But leaving the ſuppoſition of a future 
world out of the queſtion, this whole 
diſpenſation is involved in a eloud too 


thick for a human eye to penetrate, 
and 
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and too cold for a human heart to ap- SEM. 


proach. Upon this ſcheme, inequality 
in the diſpenſation, implies injuſtice in 
the diſpoſer; and neither wiſdom nor 


benevolence can be pleaded to extenuate 
the wrong. For as God is evidently 


the friend of virtue and of virtuous 
men, nothing can be plainer than this, 


that if there be no future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, every man 


ſhould. be happy, here exactly, in pro- 
portion to his degree of worth, and 
every man miſerable exactly in propor- 


tion to his degree of wickedneſs. A 
perfect and impartial diſcrimination of 


character muſt take place ſome time. or 


other, under the pure government of 
a almighty God. Now as this is not the 
_ eaſe in the preſent ſtate, one or other 
of theſe conſequences muſt. follow ; 8 


either that in the diſtribution of his. 
favours God is not the upright and 
impartial. friend of goodneſs; that is, 


that he is not the friend of goodnefs at 


all; or, elſe that this world is only a. 
ſtate of preparation for another,, in. 


which every man. ſhall receive according 
. 8 2. {a 
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__ to 77 things that he hath done, whether 


| Ito. 


they have been good or bad. But God is 
no reſpecter of perſons. We have already 
ſeen that virtue is the object of his 


love: virtue therefore is the heir of 


immortality.---The parts of this argu- 
ment are clear, and the concluſion | un- 


: avoidable. 


Suffer me then to FE from this 
ſource a ſort of ſecondary conſideration, 


- which tends greatly to eſtabliſh the ſame 
point. If we borrow our ideas of al- 


mighty God from the ſtupendous works 


of his creating hands, our ſouls muſt 


be overwhelmed under a ſenſe of his 
ſupreme, all- perfect nature.-----Every 


thing that implies wiſdom, power or 


| goodneſs ; every thing that is great, 
venerable or worthy ; every thing that 
is expreſſive of majeſty, conſtancy and 


order; every thing that tends to beget 
reverence, to encourage hope, to in- 
ſpire the ſtrongeſt and moſt ardent love, 
mult croud into the mind. But let us 
ſtrike the future world out of our idea 
of the plan of providence; and what 


becomes of all this excellence? The 


bri ighteſt, 
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brighteſt, the moſt animating ray, that Servi. 


ever gave light or vigour to the human 


heart, is extinguiſned in a moment. 
The light of God's countenance is ſue- 
ceeded by the gloom of darkneſs, and 
the joy of hope gives place to the ſtings 
of diſappointment and the horrors of 
deſpair. The majeſty and greatneſs, 
| the wiſdom and conſiſtency, the uner- 
ring rectitude and univerſal love of the 
ſupreme father, no longer cheer or rule 
our hearts. Did the ſuppoſition of a 
future life, therefore, ſerve no other 
purpoſe but that of unravelling the 
myſtery of providence, and vindicating 
the honour of the ſupreme ruler, even 
this conſideration would recommend it 
greatly to the belief of a grateful, pious 
mind. How unworthy of almighty 
God would this ſtate appear to be, were 
we to conſider it as an entire plan? 
The good and virtuous ſometimes over- 
whelmed in the ſame calamity with the 
moſt abandoned; ſometimes pining a- 
way in want of thoſe very things 
which their worthleſs neighbours enjoy 


in plenty; ſometimes labouring under 


3 ͤ¾ Y thoſe 
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Sex. thoſe evils, which they deſerve to ſuffer 


who inflict them; and fometimes the 
innocent victims of the moſt criminal 
abuſe of power! In a word; all is 
dark; all is confuſed; all is, void of 
wiſdom, dignity, rectitude and good- 


neſs, without a future ſtate. But with 


the addition of this hope, all is juſt, and 


good, and worthy of the Gog of all. 


Thirdly. Let us next ſee what light 
may be thrown on this ſubje& by con- 


_ fidering whether it be conſiſtent with 


our ideas of the divine wiſdom and 
perfections, to have endued the human 
race with ſuch capacities and powers, as. 
we find they are poſſeſſed of, had the 
preſent life been intended as the whole 
extent of their being. And this part 


of the ſubject abounds with ſuch varie- 


ty of argument, that little more can 
be done in this place, than barely to 
mention the ſeveral things that ſeem 
moſt worthy of conſideration. 
Now the great object of a wiſe man's 
purſuit, if you exclude a future ſtate, 
could be no other than that of | croud- 


ing as much pleaſure and enjoyment 


into 


os 
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it would admit. There are only three 
conſiderations by which a man could 
reaſonably be induced to lay his acti- 


ons under any reſtraint, or to ſet any 
bound«s to his indulgence: a regard to 
health, to tranquility of mind, and to 


ſecurity from the reſentments or the 


power of others. Theſe would conſti- 


tute the ſupreme law of man, were he 


233 


into the compaſs of the preſent life, as Sur. 


11 


— | 


to conſider the ſtroke of death as the 
termination of his being: and even to 


theſe he could be bound by no tie but 
that of prudence. For though there 
might be a right and wrong in his 
actions as they regarded others; that 


is, though they might be uſeful or in- 


jurious; yet, with regard to himſelf, 
they could neither be right nor wrong 


any other way than as they ſupplied 


pleaſure or gave birth to pain. His 
heart could accuſe him of no guilt but 
that of neglecting his own ſafety or 
gratification; his underſtanding could 
recommend no rule of conduct but that 


of ſtriving to be happy in the moſt 


expeditious manner. Cunning, ſelfiſh- 
neſs 
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neſs, deep deſign and the purſuit. of 


pleaſure, things which good minds 
mult condemn, and which great minds 


are. apteſt to deſpiſe, are the only vir- 
tues which, upon this ſcheme, a wiſe 


man would think himſelf obliged to 


ſtudy, or from which he could promiſe 
himſelf any enjoyment worth taſting. 


And was it for this poor, this pitiful 


purpoſe, that the ſoul of man was a- 


dorned with ſuch a variety of generous 


affections, tender ſympathies, and en- 
dearing attachments to the welfare of 


others? Why ſhould the diſtreſſed ex- 
cite our compaſſion ? why ſhould the 
wretched call upon us for rehef ? why 
ſhould we ſhare our morſe] with the 
hungry, and our cloathing with the 
naked ? why ſhould the oppreſſed look 


for the protection of his more powerful 


friend ? or why ſhould we yield to the 


ſolicitations of juſtice, when we could 


_ elude its demands by a ſecret and ſuc- 


ceſsful fraud ? Is not all that furniture 
of mind, which prompts us to actions 
of juſtice and humanity, mere uſeleſs 

lumber, 
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lumber, with which we are envembaed Suda 


to no purpoſe that our ef 
can appro ve? 


It may be ſaid, indeed An there 1 18 


a ſecret pleaſure in doing theſe things, 


and that therefore God hath conſulted 


our intereſt by rendering us capable of 
them. And this is no doubt true. The 
moſt ſincere happineſs we enjoy, ariſeth 
from the conſciouſneſs. of doing good: 


but the reaſon is, becauſe we conſider 
it under the notion of virtue, of moral 
excellence, of human duty folemnly 


_ eſtabliſhed by God and nature. Our 
nature thus becomes our law : and we 
not only comply. with the requiſition 
of ſentiment and kind affection, but 


ſubmit to the demand of authority, 


when we do that which is praiſe- 
worthy and good. But ſtrip our na- 


ture of its immortality, and man is 
born for whatever purpoſe he pleaſes, 


and ought to engage in thoſe purſuits 
which give him moſt delight. Let ws 
eat and drink, for to-morrow Wwe ſhall die. 


Moral objects can have no being, where 


actions can be made ſubject to no law. 
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Free mankind from the reſtraints of 
moral obligation, and an apprehenſion 


of the majeſty of God as the ſuppor ter 


and friend of virtue; which is effectu- 
ally accompliſned by overthrowing the 
expectation of a future life; and they 


will quickly meaſure their compliance 


with the dictates of juſtice and huma- 
nity, by the line of convenience and 


eaſe, When pain, labour or expence, 


or even the baie reclaimings of ſome 


unworthy paſſion, are oppoſed to the 


action, the tear of ſuffering ſhall drop 


in vain. The burſting heart, the ſwell. 


ing ſigh, the ſupplicating looks of 
anxious, pining want,: ſhall plead in 
vain, In vain ſhall juſtice ſtate her 
rights, and urge her equal claims. In- 
tereſt or pride, or to avoid expence, 
have ſteeled the heart: reaſon approves 
of their unhallowed influence; and, 
with all the ſternneſs of unrelenting 
authority, commands every gentle, ge- 
nerous feeling to be ſtill. And for all 


this cruelty and injuſtice, conſcience 


could not be warranted to reprove, 


becauſe there is no moral law to be 
violated; 


ak 
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35 violated; and no threatening in religi- EY 
on could alarm, bar nt en 


none of theſe things. | 7 


Is virtue then a bubble, — ag 


2 cheat? Did God enable us to diſtin- 


guiſh good from evil? did he fill our 
hearts with generous affections? did he 
teach us to abhor injuſtice, cruelty and 


oppreſſion? did he inveſt conſcience 


with an awful ſupremacy: over all our 


moral powers to govern and direct 


them, to lay a thouſand. of-our ſtrongeſt 
propenſities and moſt eager deſires, un- 
der the fevereſt; moſt irkſome and un- 


yielding reſtraints ?---and-all this to no 
end Why this mighty apparatus to 


accompliſh nothing? The very expec- 


dation of a total loſs of being, lays this 


wond' rous fabrick, carefully reared up- 


by the hand of God, in univerſal ruin! 


Level with the duſt, we muſt deplore 
its fall: for, alas! the wiſdom of the 
divine mind, and the dignity of his ex- 
alted character, who never works in 


vam, feem incapable. of: nn _ 
an ſcheme. | 
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But ſuppoſe our moral powers de- 
m for another ſtate, and the whole 
plan, which teemed with contradictions 
to itſelf before, is now reſtored to con- 
| ſiſtency/ and wiſdom, and leads us to 
entertain the worthieſt conceptions of 
God, our maker. Here, the end of human 
life, the object that we ſhould purſue 
with ſupreme ardour and attention, is 
moral worth, excellence of temper, and 
perfection of nature. To cultivate 
every generous affection; to ſhare in 
no enjoyment which conſcience diſap- 
proves, and to ſpend our lives in imi- 
tating the purity and goodneſs of al- 
mighty God; in a word, 70, ſeek for 
glory and honour and immortality by patient 
continuance ' in well-doing,----ought now 
to be our great and worthy aim. And 
which is moſt probable ? that we were 
endued with ſuch various principles of 
moral worth, evidently capable of pro- 
digious irſcreaſe in that eternal excel- 
lence which is the brighteſt honour of 
ſupreme godhead, with a view to a 
term of being in which they ſcarcely 
begin to exert  themiWluges, or with a 

view 


depends: is not this a very juſt, indeed 
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view to a ſtate of exiſtence that ſhall SERM. 
know no end? And again; as God _ 


hath given us theſe powers, attended 
with an inward monitor to govern and 
direct them, which is moſt probable ? 


that he will call us to an account for 


the application we make of theſe pow- 


ers, and the attention we pay to this 
monitor; or that, notwithſtanding the 


guard of conſcience, he hath left us 
free, in point of moral ee to 
uſe them as we will? f 


In the next ws as our moral 


powers are out of all proportion ſupe- 


riour to our preſent ſtate, and uſeleſs in 


it, ſuppoſing it to take in the whole 
extent of our being, ſo likewiſe are our 
intellectual. Let us only conſider the 


employments to which the immenſe 
multitude of men is generally confined, 


and compare them with the intellectual 


endowments of the mind. To hunt 


for prey, to till the earth, to carry on 
manufactures, to manage merchandize, 
and not one in five hundred to under- 


ſtand the principles upon which this art 


2 
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SrRM. a favourable, view of the ſitution of 


the bulk of men? And was it for 
theſe baſe, unworthy purpoſes, that 
the human mind was ennobled with 
thoſe aſtoniſhing powers of thought 
and / underſtanding, which now and 
then break forth with ſo much luſtre, 
as to ſhed a glory on the race of men ? 
for in order to form a juſt notion of 
our natural abilities, we ought to turn 
our attention to the more ſtriking in- 
ſtances of their improvement, and ſee 
to what a height they may be raiſed by 
diligence and labour. We admire the 
greatneſs of a Newtown or a Bacon. 
We ftand amazed at the genius of a 


| - Shakeſpeare or a Milton. The know 


ledge of a Cudworth or a Clarke ſwells. 
beyond the graſp of ordinary concepti- 
on. Yet theſe were men; their facul- 


ties were merely human. And may 


there not be thouſands more, now toil- 
ing with the ſpade, or attending to 
nothing but the dimenſions of a fur- 
row, who want perhaps little more than 
the ſame opportunities which theſe en- 
joyed, to raiſe them near the ſame 
15 N degree 
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degree of eminence ? For what do the SERM.. 


learned few obtain, which the bulk of 


mankind are not capable of acquiring, 
were they only ſupplied with opportu- 
nity and means? Suppoſing therefore 
that the privileged few, whoſe favour- 


able circumſtances enable them to make 
the laſt advances in literature and ſci- 
ence, have the full enjoyment of their 


intellectual powers; yet what account 


ſhall we make of the unnumbered thou- 


ſands that are ſtill behind, and live and 


die in unlettered ignorance ?., To what 
purpoſes were ſuch capacities beſtowed 
on them? How vain a gift are human 
underſtandings to the bulk of men, if 
they are never to exiſt. but here? Let_ 


us examine the mind of an untutored 


Indian, whoſe ſavage wildneſs can be 


equalled, only by his total ignorance of 
almoſt every thing that bears the name 
of ſcience. Behold, the ſeeds of genius 


are planted in his nature. His ſoul is 
_ comprehenſive as the ſoul of Plato, and 
his imagination rivals that of the re- 
nowned Homer.----Muſt theſe. capaci- 
ties be buried in an Indian grave, and 

periſn 
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which at preſent they give motion, life 


and ſenſe ? What then are theſe powers 


of mind to him? Alas ! it never was 
his happineſs to hear the rudiments of 
ſeience ſo much as named. Surrounded 


with the book of nature, it remained 


a ſealed book to him. Poſſeſſed of ca- 
pacities and powers, which cultivation 
might have raiſed to all the heights of 
human knowledge, his underſtanding 
was little more enlightened or extenſive 
than that of the wild beaſt, which he 
purſued in the chace. Why then did 
the all-wiſe former of his ſoul give him 
ſuch capacities of knowledge, and yet, 


by an endleſs train of circumſtances 
very little in his power, place it ſo far 


beyond his reach? Was his foul adorn- 
ed with ſo bright an arrangement of 


intellectual excellence for no purpoſe 


but that of purſuing carnage in deſert 
wilds ? aſſuredly it was not. The wiſ- 
dom of our God, whoſe works are all 
in number, weight and meaſure, forbid 
the thought. Another world awaits us, 
where the lincerely good of every age 
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and nation ſhall have the moſt liberal SzRM, 


opportunity of exerciſing the utmoſt 
ſtretch of mental power on objects 
5 truly worthy of them. | 


In fine; what an amazing degree of 
happineſs is human nature fitted to 
receive, and yet how little comes within 
our reach'? Our capacity of receiving 
happineſs 1s as boundleſs as the ocean ; 
our power of commanding gratification 
is bounded by every imperfection of our 
nature. The eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, 
nor the ear with hearing. But the very 
name of immortality baniſhes the moſt 
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remote idea even of theſe pureſt joys of 


ſenſe. In the ſoul itſelf our ſources of 
delight ſeem almoſt boundleſs, How 


might the underſtanding be tranſported _ 


with acquiſitions of knowledge, without 
meaſure and without end ? What thril- 


ling pleaſure might the ſoul derive from 


worthy notions of the divine perfec- 
tions, character and government ? from 


being able to know what he is, how his 


perfections operate, the reaſons of his 
conduct, the intentions of his Provi- 


dence, the means he employs, the mi- 


U niſters 
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niſters he uſes, and the unbounded lati- 
tude and majeſty of all ? What incon- 
ceivable ſatisfaction would it furniſh to 
the mind to be led into the ſecrets of 
nature, to explore the hidden cauſes, to 
ſee the meaning, uſe and end of all the 
works and ways of God; to develope 
whatever is obſcure, to unravel what- 
ever is myſterious, to determine what- 
ever is. doubtful, and to ſoar to the ſtu- 
pendous height of whatever is ſublime ? 
Oh! knowledge, thou bewitching, wor- 

thy, facred object! thou food of un- 
der ſtanding ! | thou ſunſhine of the ſoul! 
How is human curioſity flattered by thy 
_ allaring image? and yet inſtead of thee, 
How often is human intellect 0 to 
embrace a cloud! | | 
Again; to a mind already tes 

: with the ſacred love of moral worth, 
already adoring and defiring to, imitate 
the matchleſs perfection and ſupreme 
goodneſs of the divine nature, what 
_ delightful ſatisfactions would it yield 
for ever, to ſee the face of God in un- 
veiled majeſty, to behold perfection in 
unſhaded glory, to 0. Fontemplate, as 48] 
with 
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with open Jace, the everlaſting ſource of Sonam, 5 | 


all that is great and. happy, of all that 


is, good and perfect, in the ample range. 
of being But to be transformed into 
the image of this great original, to 
poſſeſs a moral temper ſimilar to his, 
like him to be freed from the ſtain. of 
every thing impure, and, having all our 
paſſions ſubdued by the power of uni- 
verſal love, to reſemble God in benig- 
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nity of nature, in kindneſs of diſpoſi- 


pineſs, the. poſſeſſing. of which would. 
forbid a tear to fall, a ſigh to heave, or 


a foreign wiſh to agitate the heart? In. 


a word ; is not this the very happineſs. 


for which our nature was intended, as 
it is the only happineſs in which our 
nature can ſuppoſe itſelf to reſt? We 
are, in fact, frangers and foreigners in 


2 | this: 


tion, in compaſſion to the diſtreſſed, in. 
mercy to offenders, and. in active cha- 
rity to all ! to divide our employments 
and our hearts between the adoration of 
ſupreme perfection, and the imitation 
of unreſtrained, active and unbounded. . 
goodneſs !-----this would be happineſs. + 
indeed. And. is not this the very hap-. 
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| this world. Nothing is altogether to 


our taſte. A thouſand of thoſe inci- 
dents and gratifications, out of which 


we are obliged to patch up the little 


ſum of our enjoyments in the preſent | 


life, have ſcarcely any thing to do with 


thoſe principles of our nature which 
we cannot help believing to be of the 
moſt exalted order, and of the moſt. 
enduring ſubſtance. 

What then are we to conclude from 
this diſparity between the inlets to en- 


joyment which are opened in our ſouls 


by the all- powerful hand of God, and 
the ſcanty meaſures of felicity which 


we enjoy at preſent? The ſame al- 
mighty goodneſs that made us what 
we are, and gave us what we have, 
ſeems evidently, by making us ſo much 


| ſuperiour to our preſent ſtate conſidered 


as the whole of our being, to have in- 

tended us for another ſtate that ſhall 
be equal to the whole of our capacity. 
The wiſdom and benevolence of Gd 


direct us how we ſhould interpret the 


language which' our capacities of moral 


and religious W ſeem to utter 
with | 
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with ſo much energy and force. The SRI. 


inviſible, animating ſpirit, the living 


particle of the breath of God, which 
vwarms us into ſenſibility, conſciouſneſs 
and action, ſhall ſurvive the ruins of 


time, rejoice againſt the keeneſt arrow- 


contained in the quiver of the king of 
terrors, and continue in poſſeſſion of _ 


its moral, intellectual powers, when z its 


_ preſent tottering manſion ſhall become 
' the. habitation of worms, and the prey 


me 


IV. 
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of corruption. This mortal ſhall be laid 


daun, that the ſoul may be cloathed with 


immortality. The mind of man, under 
whatever diſadvantages it may appear 
at preſent to a ſuperficial obſerver, is 
too important in itſelf, and of work- 
manſhip infinitely too exquiſite, to be 


abandoned by God, and left to rot in 
f Something ſuperiour lies before 
Every thing elſe in the works of 


God ſeems to be exactly fitted to the 


| place it holds and to the office it ſuſ- 


tains: and is man the only monſter in 


the works of heaven? Are the moſt 
excellent of human powers to be deem 


ed the moſt uſeleſs to the being they 
en; 
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| SxnM,, adorn ? Are the moſt exalted qualities 


IV. 
COeY 


of the human mind the worſt adapted 
to the ſtate of man? Is the moſt 


_ gloomy. diſappointment eternally de- 


creed againſt our capacities of know 
ledge, of virtue, and of pure enjoy- 
ment? The roaring of the lion, the 
prowling of the bear, the lamentations 
of the inſidious crocodile, are not as 


hideous to the benighted wanderer in 


ſome howling wilderneſs, as ſuch a 
thought, ſo filled with everlaſting de-- 
ſolation, muſt be to the attentive, vir- 
tuous mind. Every thing! in the cha- 
racter of God, every thing 1 in the order 
of the world, every thing in the con- 
ſtitution of human nature, cries out 
againſt it. 

The concluſion thesen 3 is, that we 
ſhall not all die; that there is in us a 


principle which ſhall ſurvive the wrecks 
of time, and which looks down with 


contempt upon the ruins of this mor- 
tal frame. This has been the hope and. 
comfort of the good and pious in every 
age and nation of the world. This 


gives —— to human virtue in the 
midſt 
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midſt of trial and of danger, and maketh 
the righteous bold as a lion. Even while we 


ſit under the dark and chilling cloud of 


adverſity, this ſolemn conſideration, that 
the principles of life, reaſon, and mo- 


ral diſcernment, are the lawful heirs of 


immortality, cannot fail to cheer the 


mind, and raiſe our views to brighter 
proſpects. Nay, when the hand of 


death itſelf has ſnatched from us the 


neareſt relation, the moſt endeared 
friend; this divine principle gently ad- 
moniſhes us not to mourn.as they that have 
0 hope. Though they ſhall no more 
return to us, we know for certain that 


we ſhall go to them. We know that 
nothing but vice or. folly can prevent 


us from being aſſembled with them iu 
the preſence of their father and our 
father. Divine conſolation ! bliſsful, 


happy thought! that all the wiſe and 


good ſhall one day be united in the 


eternal participation of unabating de- 
light! that God himſelf ſhall be their 
everlaſting portion and exceeding great 


reward l- Therefore comfort Je one another 
with theſe words. 
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SER. THE providence of God has indeed 


TV. 


lately made a powerful addreſs to your 
ſenſibility and friendſhip. He has diſ- 
ſolved a tender tie: he has broken an 


endearing relation, which had ſubſiſted 


more than fifty years. He has'removed 


the Reverend Obclor Colvill out of this 


world of ſorrow and imperfection; and 
left you, his flock and friends, to be- 
wall his loſs. And indeed I think you 

cannot reflect how often you have 
heard his warning voice from this 
place, in the courſe of more than half 
a century, without being affected. Hu- 
manity demands a tear, and reaſon will 
forgive it. That voice ſhall never more 
be lifted up to direct your ſteps to 
glory and to virtue. Tt is now filent in 


the manſions of the dead; and his im- 
mortal ſpirit is returned to the God 


who gave it. But when he was called 


hence he was full of years, and ripe 


for immortality. 
However pleaſing the taſk of dwell- 


ing on the character and repreſenting 


the virtues of a departed friend; it 


would be needleſs, and almoſt 1 improper, 
, to 


7 8 


E 


to ſpend much time in ſpeaking of 9 


Doctor Colvill before this audience. 
You knew him long. You knew him 


well. You knew him in thoſe ſcenes 
and offices and various intercourſes of 
human life, in which no  artifice can 


_ conceal the real affections of the heart; 
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in which no degree of caution can al- 


together hide the real qualities of the 


underſtanding. 4x 8 7 


It is well . that he exely ple 
himſelf to the ſtudy of polite and uſeful. 


learning, and bis profiting was quickly 


| known to all. And, to ſay nothing of 


the improvements which he made of a 


liberal education, by much reading, and 
an extenſive acquaintance with men of 


all ranks and profeſſions; the very 


greatneſs of his own ſpirit, which 
ſeemed to render him almoſt indepen- 


dent of thoſe helps and that ſevere ap- 


plication by which other men arrive at 
knowledge, would have rendered him 
the admiration of the diſcerning, and 


the delight of his friends. It is but 
ſtrict juſtice to the memory of ſo great 


a man to declare, that in ſtrength, 
X bold- 
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SERM, boldneſs and _—_ -of thought, in A 


IV. 


rich, clear and comprehenſive under- 


YM handing; and in all the qualities of 


accuracy in -reaſoning, readineſs of 
ſpeech, uninterrupted preſence of mind, 
and maſteriy command of his on 
talents, | to which theſe gave birth, he 
has been but rarely 3 among che : 


ſions of men. 


His moral temper was ; ſtrongly was Z 


ed with the moſt honourable characters 


of generoſity, ſincerity, plain dealing. 
and integrity. To theſe he added a 
fortitude fit to brave the greateſt dan- 
gers, a conſtancy not to be ſubdued by 


the moſt, unrelenting oppoſition, and 


an openneſs: of heart and freedom of 
ſpeech, through, which his whole ſoul 
might be perceived at once, on every 


| ſubject that he thought important. 
The fear of man never awed him into 


filence. - The hope of being patronized, | 


never betrayed him into the anne 


of adulation. 
His piety was the refult of ahe juſteſt 


and moſt worthy ſentiments of almighty. . 


Ss and, like . was equally re- 
| F 
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moved from the irrational fervours of SæRN 


enthuſiaſm and the en . 

of ſuperſtition- OFT TEE © 

Hie loved mankind; ks e 
was fond of che ſdciety of men: and 

few have ever combined the talents of 


pleaſing and improving, in à higher de- 


IV. 
YI, 


gree. He gave life to reaſoning,” and 


force to wit. While the ſtrongeſt ima 
gination, and a memory which: knew 
not what it was to fail or to betray; en- 
chanted and delighted; ſo ſound an 
underſtanding, ſo correct a judgment 
of men and things, could not miſs to 
fupply inſtruction on every fubje.. + 
He was a ſtedfaſt and unſhaken friend 

of civil and religious liberty. His con- 
duct during that moſt illtberat” of all 


rebellions in the year 7745, is a proof 


of the former: and as to the latter, it 
is ſafficient' to ſay, that he was from 
the beginning a fellow-labourer with. 
the immortal Abernethy, Halliday, 
Bruce, Kirkpatrick, &c. in defence of 
the religious rights of men and chriſ- 


X 2 1598 ; ap Woo | ject 


” Aue Feu nen. underſtood this ſub-- 
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ject better, or were capable of lars 


ing it in a more maſterly manier.. 


As to his public character among 1 


you; his extenſive knowledge of the 


great principles of natural religion, and 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
ſeriptures, qualified him to diſcharge 
his duty in a very uſeful and ho- 


nourable manner. In devotion, he 


was rational, ſolemn and affecting. In 


preaching, which he always performed 


without the aid of papers in the pulpit, 


he was clear, diſtinct, and inſtructive: 
he delivered himſelf with dignity and 
eaſe ; and diſplayed an aſtoniſhing flow 


of ready, . unaffected eloquence, remote 


alike, from the ſwellings of pomp, and 


the meanneſs of familiarity. - In ex- 


pounding. the ſcriptures, be . poſſeſſed 


talents, which all muſt envy, but few, 


very few indeed, need hope to equal. 


In ſum. Doctor Colvill was diſtin- 
guiſned through his whole life by a 
generous contempt of the world, a 


frank and open heart, a liberal turn 


of thought, a remarkable command of 


temper, an active deſire to do good, 


Rrong | 
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ſtrong ſocial affections, an undaunted Szrm. 
ee and perfect preſence of mind. IV. 


— 
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Such was the temper and character 


of Doctor Colvill, whom you lately 
committed to the duſt. III 


Go therefore and imitate thoſe virtues 
that were ſo long ſet before you. Re- 
member that he was but man, "and let 
the frailties of human nature be forgot - 
ten for ever. Remember that he was 
a great man, and cheriſh the memory 


of his virtues, with tenderneſs and af. | 
Rien. 5 
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======= And be bath brought Life and In- 
mortality to Light by the Goſpel. 


H E foundations of reaſon and 

nature, upon which the doc- 

trine of the immortality of 

the ſoul is built, are permanent and 
ſtrong. The thing is not improbable 

in itſelf; the conſtitution of the hu- 

g man mind inclines us to believe it 
true; the voice of all ages and nations 


ſtrengthens this hope; and it ſeems to 


derive 


Life and Immortality, &c. 1389 
deeriye no inconſiderable degree of evi- Sr RM. l 
| dence from the different parts of the. . | 
divine character, and from the obvious 3 i= 
ſuperiority of our capacities of know- 
ledge, virtue and happineſs, to the 
preſent condition of the race of men. 
For nn _ Was not Sw: in 
vain. 7 
But 3 theſe ks, which are 
treated of largely, I fear tediouſly, in 
the foregoing diſcourſe ; let us now 
proceed to that part of this important 
ſubject, to which we are invited by the 
words of the text: he hath brought life 
and immortality to light by the goſpel. - 

The expectation of immortal life was 
neither new nor local, when chriſtianity 
began to animate the world with its 
enlightening rays. Human nature was 
filled with this hope from the begin- 
ning, and embraced it in all places. 
Our author therefore only means, and 
indeed his original expreſſion only ſig- 
nifies, that this doctrine is made plain- 

er, and its evidence rendered more con- 
cluſive, by the chriſtian revelation, than 
it was nee Let us therefore enquire 

| What 
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. | SERM, what advantages we have derived from 
the goſpel in each of theſe reſpects, and 
ſee whether they be not conſiderable. in 
both. And indeed they are of the laſt 


V. 
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importance to our peace and comfort, 
and even to the cauſe of virtue 


For, firſt of all; univerſal as the 
conſent of akin was in the expec- 


tation of another ſtate beyond the 
grave; yet nothing ever became matter 
of inveſtigation to the curious and in- 
quiſitive, which they perplexed with 
greater intricacy, or involved in deeper 


error, than this very ſubject. No- 


thing but the Principles of nature, 


that native caſt of mind in favour of 


this doctrine, which may be called e 


inſpiration of the Almighty, could have 


conducted it through ſuch embarraſs- 
ments, and ſupported it under ſuch 
difficulties. It was generally explained 
by circumſtances, and entertained under 
views, that were childiſh or ridiculous : 
and even the philoſophers, miſled per- 
haps by theſe fallacious repreſentations, 
too often attempted to ſupport it by 
nn that were weak and incon- 
| | | cluſive, 


brought to Light by the Goſpel. 
cluſive: The greedineſs of intemperate Ser.” 
_ curioſity betrayed them from nature. V. 
Nature taught them to believe that ſoul 
and body ſhould not die together: : the 
taught them to expect the conti- 
nuance of life, reaſon, conſcience and 
activity, when death had done his 
worſt: ſhe taught virtuous minds to 
hope, and vicious minds to fear. This 
was ſufficient for the great Purpoſes of 
virtue and religion, had it \been ex- 
amined with ſimplicity, and regarded 
with an honeſt heart. The conſtitu- 
tion of nature therefore did little more. 
Hence, in every thing beyond the fimple 
dictate of nature, inquiſitive and reſtleſs 
minds were left to the unreſtrained 
influence of imagination: a principle 
which gives gueſſes for concluſions, and 
colouring for ſubſtance; which pur- 
ſues the flatteries of paſſion, not the 
evidence of truth ! The moment there- 
fore that this deceitful guide ſhould 
receive the hope of immortality under 
her direction, every thing was to be 
dreaded: and from the inſatiable curi- 
ny of * the diſhonourable ſchemes 
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SERM. of aha and the weakneſs and credu- 
lity of the many, ſhe too ſoon attained, 
to this rank. - Ignorance. prepared the 
world to be the dupes of ſuperſtition; 
artful and deſigning men turned this 
ſuperſtition to the eternal ſtate. Ac- 
cording to their own ambitious, inte- 
reſted views, they invented gods, they 
excited fears, they flattered hopes. Na- 
ture alone was true to herſelf. Immor- 
tality ſtill remained both in view and 
expectation. And while the good, the 
virtuous and retired, derived ſtrength 
to their integrity and comfort to their 
ſouls from the ſuggeſtions of nature, 
the multitude were miſled by credulity, 
and too many of the learned by falſe 
 philoſaphy., Pompous reaſonings, with- 
out evidence of truth, ſupplanted na- 
ture. The expectations of the heart 
were borne down under the growing 
pride of ſcience. The contempt f 
vulgar error and ſaperſtitious weakneſs. 
was called in to encreaſe this load. 
What was the mournful conſequence, 
even to philoſophers ? The wicked 
dared to deny the e of the 
human 
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human mind; while many of the vir- Sr RN. 
tuous perſevered in aſſerting it, rather V. 
through inflexibitity of hope than 


_ elearneſs of conviction. Immortality 

is indeed the wiſh. of virtue and the 
hope of wiſdom. But, alas Fhow rueful 
is its aſpect in the ſpeeulations of philo- 
ſophers, the fables. of. mythologiſts, the 
deſcriptions of poets. and the traditions: 
of biſtorians, as theſe- appear in the 
monuments of ancient learning? How. 
feeble then muſt have been the influ- 
ence of this doctrine upon the minds 
of men, when it was thus weakened: by 
miſrepreſentation, and entangled in a 
labyrinth of reaſonings, that were e- 
qually falſe and ſubtile? The multi- 
tude, governed by popular error, and 
miſled by early prejudice, had no juſt 
notions of a future ſtate at all: and 
many of the learned, though they might 


think more juſtly of it as a ſtate of 
active and improved; virtue, were yet 
great ſtrangers to the ſolid arguments 
and weighty: conſiderations that ſhould 
give conſtancy and vigour to our ex2 
pectations of that glorious ſtate. 
| Y 2 But 
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©. Life. and Immortality 
But how different a face doth this 
doctrine wear in the revelation of the 
goſpel? The fancy is no longer amuſed 
with the flowery plains of Elyſium, or 


the dark regions of Tartarus. Mortal 
men converted into judges in the world 
of ſpirit, the waters of Lethe to put 


an end to the conſciouſneſs of paſt ac- 
tions, periodical returns to this mortal 
ſtate in different forms of animal life, 


with a thouſand other imaginations, 
ſtill more ridiculous and diſguſting, 


OE ws 


which ſeem; to have entered into the 


popular belief on this ſubjeR, have hid- 


den their diminiſhed heads before the 


ſplendour of the goſpel, and are deli- 


vered over to deſerved forgetfulneſs and 


gontempt. Inſtead of all theſe viſionary 


notions, we are preſented with this ſo- 


lemn proſpect, that the God of nature, 


the Lord of Lords, is the ſupreme, moſt 


rightcous,: and impartial judge of all- 


that they who haue patientiy continued in 


well. doing ſhall be honoured with an 


everlaſting reward, raiſed above the im- 
pamoſivons: of: their former e na- 
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ture, transformed into the * moral image SzRM, 


of. almighty God, and rendered for ever 
happy in the active, unwearied and moſt 


bliſsful adoration and obedience of the 


great monarch of the univerſe. We 


are further taught, that they who. have 


done evil, even all. the workers, of iniquity, 
' ſhall come forth to the reſurrectiom of con- 


demnation, be baniſhed from the preſence * 


the Lord and the glory of bis power, ex- 


cluded from his approbation and his 
fayour, ſubjected to the melancholy 


conſequences of their own voluntary 


miſconduct, to the ſtings and reproaches 
of awakened conſcience, to the power 
and prevalence of their moral imper- 
fections and vicious habits, and of 


courſe to that complicated ſelf- begotten 
miſery, which is figuratively, called be 
worm that dieth not, and the fire that is 


not quenched. For ' indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguiſh, cannot fail, even 


upon the preſent principles of the hu- 
man - conſtitution, 0 come. at laſt» upon 


every foul. of man that doth evil. And as 


all the powers and raten of the 
r human 
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univerſal conſtitution, whether natural 
or moral, with which men now are, or 


ever can be connected, are in the ſtrift- 


eſt ſenſe the work and ordination of 
almighty God: the chriſtian religion is 
therefore moſt clearly juſtified in re- 
preſenting all the miſery and torment 


which ſhall purſue impenitent offenders 


into the future and inviſible world, as 
puniſnments proceeding from the hand 


of God, and as juſt expreſſions of the = 
divine diſpleaſure. Fur as God bath re- 


vealed his wrath from heaven 4 all 
ungodlineſs and «unrighteouſueſs of men in 
the declarations of the goſpel; ſo he 
hath formed the guilty heart to antici- 
pate this dreadful ſentence by its fears, 


and to give exiſtence to this dreadful _ 
condemn ation Lay its own inherent feel- 


ings. 


Theſe great outlines of the chriftian 
doctrine concerning the world to come, 


appear to be perfectly reaſonable in 


themſelves. No human heart can be 
indifferent to their importance, no hu- 
man nnn can entirely ſubdue 
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their evidence. They are the notices of Ser. 


nature, the original revelation of al- 
mighty God, delivered from the obſcu- 
rity under which they formerly labour- 


1 
Www 


ed, and guarded againſt the conjectures 


and miſtakes, with which they had been 


mixed and confounded before. They 


are evident and commanding, becauſe 


they are expreſſed with clearneſs and 


ſimplicity. The heart is ſeldom caught 
in the cobweb net of abſtract ſpeculati- 
on. The greateſt objects are ſo loſt in 
the chaos of conjecture, and ſo con- 
founded and diminiſhed amidſt the re- 
finements of unſtable ſyſtem, that the 
underſtanding, harrafſed and worn out' 


in fruitleſs ſearch, becomes doubtful of 
their exiſtence, and inſenſible to that 


dignity with which they are arrayed by 
the hand of nature. Things muſt ap- 


pear in their full magnitude, as well as 


in their ſtrength of evidence, before 


they can compoſe and rule our ſpirits. 


In treating therefore of the world to 
come, our bleſſed Lord has abandoned 


all intricacy of language, all theories 
of vain Philoſophy, all ſubtile and ab- 
ſtracted 
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| Sem. fragt reaſonings, and every mode of 
I, proof and illuſtration, which could di- 


miniſu its importance or induce men to 
queſtion its reality. Every thing is ac- 
commodated to the underſtandings of 


the great. multitude: of uninſtructed 


men. Every circumſtance employed to 
explain the future ſtate, is great and 
intereſting; and forms a direct addreſs 


to the heart and conſcience and natural 
ſenſe of every human being. The au- 


thor of this doctrine is never obſcure, 
on the one hand; on the other, he is 
never doubtful. He reſts nothing on 
ſuppoſitions and conjectures. He flat- 
ters the world with no fanciful ſcheme 
of uncertain probabilities. | He taught 
the hope of immortality to aſſume the 


moſt deciſive tone; he entertained it 
himſelf; with the moſt unſhaken confi- 
dence; he inſpired it as juſt; he in- 
forced it as uſeful; and, with the aſ- 
ſured conſciouſneſs of unerring certain- 


ty, he eſtabliſhed this doctrine as the 
everlaſting: foundation of unyielding - , 


virtue. For what. ſhould a man be profited, 


wen 2 to g the whole world and loſe bis 


0Wn 
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oon ſoul ? or what would a man take in SRI. 


= oy for his ſoul? 


As the plainer and leſs figurative de- 


cl of the goſpel repreſent this 


doctrine in a manner thus perfectly 
| ſuitable to the common condition of 
human underſtandings, while they con- 
tinue here, where ſo many things con- 
cur to prevent any conſiderable degree 
of intellectual improvement; it may 


V. 


9 


be obſerved farther, that it is alſo ſet 


| in the greateſt variety of affecting lights. 


Plain and natural language is uſed for 


the purpoſe of inſtructing and opening 


the underſtanding. From this ſacred 


fountain of light and hope, the affec- 


tions ſhould be warmed and rouſed into 


action. But leſt plain inſtruction ſhould - 


fail of this important end ; leſt this 
eternal object, like a fixed ſtar, ſhould 


appear little becauſe it is diſtant ;. the 
_ glaſs of imagination is called in to aid 


the intellectual eye. The ſtrongeſt 


metaphors are employed; the boldeſt 
figures are uſed; the very ſources of 


deſcription are exhauſted, to ſhew the 
future world 1 in all its worth and glory. 


Z There | 


* 


25. * Inmor tant % 
There is ſcarcely any thing delightful, 


grand, ſolemn or magnificent 1 in all the 


works of God, that is not called in to 


ſwell the pomp of this amazing ſcene. 


And, under the creative power of this 


divine eloquence, this expreſſive ſimpli- 


city and majeſty of nature, how do the 
glory and perfection of the future world 


ſtand forth to our aſtoniſhed view, in 
living forms of bleſſedneſs and worth? 


Are we to dwell in cities paved with 


gold? they are but the temple of the 


living God. Are we to tune the joyful 
harp? it muſt be tuned to the praiſe 


of God. Are we to dwell. for ever 


under the enlivening rays of the divine 
countenance? we ſhall thereby be tranſ- 
formed into the pure image of the in- 
viſible "God. Are we to be adorned 
with crowns, and clothed in the gayeſt 


raiment? all theſe holy honours and 


this ſacred attire in the courts of heaven, 
are but the 7:gbteouſneſs of the faints. Are 
we 7o come unto Mount Sion, and unte the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
ſalem, and to an innumerable company f 
angelt; ; fo the — 9 and. 2 

of 
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of the firſt. born, which are written in * 
beaven, and to God the judge of all, and to V 
the pirits of juſt men made perfect, and to I 

Jeſus the mediator of the neu cavenant ? 

_ the deſign is, that we may act a worthy 
part before this awful preſence, and in 
this auguſt aſſembly; that we may u- 
nite our voices with the aſſembled world 

in honour of the eternal One, and that 

the continuance of unbounded being 
may become an ever laſting expreſſion of. 
duty,. gratitude and obedience to the 
God of all, who 7s all and all in every: 
living nature. Theſe bold deſcriptions- 
exhibit the paradiſe of God as full. of. | 
glory, full of peace, and full of joy. 
But that glory, is the glory of virtue; 
that peace, is peace with God; that joy, 
is the joy of an approving heart, and 
an increaſing goodneſs. The imagina- 

tion therefore is addreſſed, only that 

| the: underſtanding. may be enlighten- 

ed, that the good affections may be 

ſtrengthened, that conſcience may be 

ſupported, , and that the great eauſe 
| of virtue may be aided ang bromotny- 
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SERM. Virtue is the ſum and glory of the 


V. 


goſpel, both in this life 8 0 in 880 life 
to come. 
What ſhall I | fay of the e 


of vi vice, denounced by the ſon of God ? 


We are condemned of ourſelves, -and 
muſt continue to be our own tormen- 


tors, while fin ſhall haue dominion over us. 


This is the work and will of God. 5 


What infinite compaſſion, therefore, is 


diſplayed in all thoſe large figures and 
affecting colours, under which the final 
miſery of diſobedience is preſented to 


our view? For what forms can be too | 


horrid tb expreſs the wretchedneſs of 
guilty ſouls, eſtranged from virtue, a- 


lienated from the love of God, ſtung 
with remorſe, ſunk below hope, over- 
whelmed in deſpair, devoted to puniſh- 
ment, or conſigned to the loſs of being ? 
The fuel of this awful flame of miſery 
is all within. But what outward figure, 
what gnawing worm, what gloom of 
darkneſs, what hateful chains, what 
devouring fire, what companions in 
deſpair, can expreſs its horrors with 
ſufficient force ? | Every thing dreadful 


has 
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has been employed by our bleſſed Lord 
to raiſe this proſpect into a full, alarm- 
ing view. Yet the terrors it - inſpires 
are ſtill the terrors of a guilty mind ; 

the ſubterfuges to which it drives the 
obſtinately wicked, are no other than 
the ſabterfuges of unrelenting. vice; 
and the great object to which it is = 
rected is merely this, to ſhew that /n 
is exceeding ſinful, and that, from the 
very character of ſupreme perfection, 
our God muſt be a conſuming 12 0 to the 
workers of iniquity. 

All theſe repreſentations are 4 
bly contrived to render this doctrine 
infinitely uſeful to the human race. 
They are founded in nature, and guided 
by truth. They are deſigned only to 

exhibit objects in their proper ſize, and 
to interpret plain expreſſions in their 

full extent. Figures, therefore, of this 
kind, are not intended to deceive. In- 
ſtead of miſleading, they enlarge the 
underſtanding; inſtead of bewildering, 
they ſtrengthen and direct the imagina- 
tion; inſtead of overwhelming, they 
give vigour to the ſoul. Hurricane and 

1 x or tempeſt 
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SexM. tempeſt are words in general uſe; but 
V. they are known to us only by deſcrip- 


tion. A hurricane is underſtood by 


raging winds, by blazing heavens, by 


roaring elements, by pointed thunder- 
bolts, uprooted foreſts, deſtroyed cities, 


and deſolated regions. An angry tem- 


peſt laſhes the reſiſting ſhore, ſwells 
into a foam of indignation, and curls 


the tops of its conflicting billows above 


the height of mountains. And to a 


ſtupid, ſenſual, and uninformed world, 


what ſubject could ſtand in greater need 


of ſuch affecting illuſtrations than the 
future ſtate? All that is in tbis world, 


as diſtinguiſhed from a life of piety and 
virtue, is the Juſt of the fleſh, the luſt of 


| #he eye, and the' pride of life. In the 
world to come, all ſhall be reaſon, 
conſcience, virtue, joy. The joys of 


reaſon and of virtue are therefore ex- 
hibited in metaphors which muſt leave 


the deepeſt impreſſions even on the 


worldly heart; and the condition of 


our future lot is detailed in ſuch ex- 


preſſive parables, that the moſt trea- 


cherous memory muſt retain at leaſt 


their 
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their moral. Beſide, accounts of this SzERRNM. 


intereſting doctrine, alluſions to it, ar- 
— 


guments and exhortations derived from 
it, occur with ſuch frequency in the 
ſacred writings of the new diſpenſation, 
that it muſt ſtare every reader in the 
face, cloathed with all the 1 of 
everlaſting importance. 

So much now for the light which 
has been thrown upon this pleaſing, 


ſolemn ſubject, by our holy chriſtianity; 


V. 


Let us next enquire what additional 


evidence it hath derived from the ſame 
facred ſource. Now the notices of na- 


ture, upon this ſubject, are like the 


ſtars of heaven, conſidered as the 
ſprings of light. Every intervening 


cloud hides their appearance, and cuts 


off their rays. - But the glorious light 
of the everlaſting goſpel, like the 
warmth and ſplendor of the ſun, pier- 
ces through the thickeſt clouds, and 
forces mankind to obſerve the progreſs 
of the day. Doubts, like fogs, ſeem 


cloſeſt at a diſtance : the nearer we 


approach, the thinner they appear: 
| FRI from the villeyy' they aſcend 
ADE the 
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SRM. the mountain's ſide, and are quickly 


V. 


ſcattered by the breath of heaven. 
For, firſt; this doctrine is a leading, | 


_ eſſential, a ſelf-evident part of the 


chriſtian ſyſtem” As men in all ages 


have believed this doctrine upon the 
authority of nature; ſo chriſtians of 


all parties and opinions, have embr aced 
it, upon the authority of the goſpel. 
It was never doubted in the world of 
chriſtians hat life and immortality were 


brought to liglt. After the being, unity 


and providence of God, it ſtands forth 


as the leading principle of our holy re- 
; ligion. Chriſtianity employs this doc- 


trine to explain-the majeſty of God, to 


ſhew the obligations of the pureſt vir- 


tue, and to render man an object of 


importance to himſelf. Immortality is 
the life and eſſence of the chriſtian 
ſcheme. It is therefore ſupported by 
every argument which proves the truth 
of chriſtianity, and it derives evidence 


from every circumſtance which ſhews 


the credibility of chriſtianity. All the 
evidence of the goſpel, therefore, falls 


into the ſcale of thin ſacred hope of 


nature. 


b to Light "ay the Cope. _ 
nature. But this een is too co- Sex. 
| 1 to be explained here. | V. 

Let it then be obſerved, in the next 
plncs; that the author of our religion 
| hath rendered this doctrine infinitely 

more credible in itſelf, than it had ever 
appeared before, by reſcuing it from 
the perplexity, confuſion and miſtakes, 
under which it was formerly obſcured, 
and with which it was formerly con- 
founded. It now appears ſo natural in 
itſelf, ſo ſuited to the ways of God, and 
ſo perfectly conſiſtent with all the prin- 
ciples of knowledge and concluſions of 
experience which ſtand around it, that 
an unprejudiced man can ſcarcely doubt 
its truth. Men may pretend to doubt, 
where demonſtration fails them. But 
many truths contain their own evidence 
ſo fully in themſelves, that to ſatisfy 
the underſtanding, nothing is wanted 
but to repreſent them in their proper 
ſeries. The relation which the doctrine 
of a future life is now ſaid to bear to 
the perfections of God, to the excel- 
lence of virtue, and to the ſtate of man, 


ny the whole object with this inherent 
"AS character 
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«78 ' 78 and aw. 
SERM. charger; of truth. A chauſhed ob- 
V. jections to which it was expoſed before, 
py vulgar error or philoſophick miſ- 
repreſentation, are now; cut off for 
ever. It is propoſed under cireum- 
ſtances and views, that are plain, con- 
ſiſtent, and, affecting: And when truth 
appears in native lovelineſs, ſtripped of 
the diſguiſes, of ſuperſtition, and freed 
from the falſe colours under which ſne 
had been concealed by ignorance or 
5 fancy, ſhe will ſeldom fail to find her 
way into the human heart. This ob- 
ſervation applies to the caſe before us, 
with peculiar force. For what amazing 
ene muſt a rational view of this 
doctrine add to every argument which 
cCould be uſed to defend it before? The 
, very arguments with which we are 
: ſupplied by the light of nature, for 
proving a future ſtate of moral retri- 
bution, are indebted to the goſpel for 
half the evidence they yield. We now 
ſtand upon an eminence, and view a 
cultivated plain, without the obſtrue- 
tion of intervening miſts. The objec- 
tions are removed, to which ignorance 
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r prejudice,” or the diſhonourable akts 8 Is 


py Wicked men, had expoſes this moſt 
glorious ſubject: and, ' thus freed from 
thoſe Annen embärtaftnents, the 
thing itſelf even courts belief. Te fun 
of righteouſneſs. hath ariſen en upon this un- 
baunded region of human curioſity, 10 
hope, with bealing i in his wings. 


F urther ; in, the chriſtian Scene 
this Join derives evidence alſo. from | 
the ſcheme with which it is connected, | 
and from the ſyſtem of doctrines of | 
which it makes a part. This deſerves | 

our moſt attentive thought. Darkneſs | 
can never extend. her raven wing over 
this fubject, Where God is known, and 
virtue underſtood. It was becauſe the | 


_ ancient World By not to retain G0 7n. 


their knowledge, ' "that "they became vain in . 
their imaginations, and, their foolrfh' hearts 


were darkened,” on this and other ſub- 
5 jects. Hence tliey indulged notions, 
which led them 70 believe lies.” But the” 
accounts which Je eſus Chriſt Hatfi given 
us of the divine character and perfec- 


tions, of the purity and goodneſs of 
his Sovernment, and the excellence and 


„ obliga- 


8 - 
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SEKM. ai of his laws, of the ATTY 
V. value of human nature in the eſtimate 
of God, and of the great ends and pur- 
poſes which men are bound at all times 
to purſue, have a very different and 
more happy tendency. Had immorta- 
| ity never once been named in the word 
of God, theſe doctrines are ſo ſtrongly. 
ſtated, that every reaſonable man muſt 
have inferred it from them, with the 
_ cleareſt, moſt convincing evidence. Par- 
don X ſin, upon amendment, is the 
glory and the promiſe of the goſpel. 
This is the new covenant, confirmed by 
the blood of Chriſt. Vet what were 
this without the N of a Wa 
UNE... 9 52 
No this alſo is a hope 5 nature. A 8 
ſenſe of guilt directs us to amendment, 
as the means of pardon; and our hope 
in God inclines us to believe, that r re- 
formation ſhall not fail of its reward. 
and till we ſee another ſcheme of doc- 
= - trines . equally rational and conſiſtent ; 
1 equally worthy of God and honourable 
1 to his abe, and quali e 
10 


4 
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Ny” the. condition and the ſenſe of men! Sera? 


which will neceſſarily, exclude the ex- 
pectation of à future ſtate; We muſt 


acknowledge that chriſtianity hath ad- 
ded great evidence and force to this 
ſubject, by repreſenting the doctrines of 
natural religion in ſo clear a light, that 
this hope muſt ariſe of courſe, and be 
ſupported for ever, unleſs the whole 
fabrick of God's moral government be 
deſtroyed. From the whole doctrine of 
the goſpel concerning God, man, and 


human duty, the hope of immortality 
is as inſeparable, as brightneſs From a- 
bundant rays of light. In this improv- 
ed volume of the book of nature, this 
holy doctrine of the bleſſed Jeſus,» what 
is the character which God ſuſtains? 
He is the ſupreme, eſſential, and eter- 
nal good. He is the kind, attentive, 


and indulgent father of the »univerſe. 
He exerciſeth an unbounded foreſight, 
and employs unwearied power, to pro- 
cure the happineſs of his whole fa- 
mily, and to provide them with what-⸗ 


ever is ſuited to their ſtate, and con- 


ſiſtent with his purity, and wiſdom. 
1 | | He 


V. 
— 


Sxunt. 
4 


be e EIN 
He hath endued mankind with reaſon, 


conſcience, and other moral powers. 
He requires ſubmiſſion to all' the diſ- 


penſations of his providence without 


reluctance, and obedience to all the laws 
of his kingdom without reſerve. He 
forbids every pleaſure that is incon- 
ſiſtent with this dutiful compliance of 


the ſoul. He calls upon us in the moſt 


ſolemn manner, and under the ſevereſt 
penalties, to undergo the moſt eruel 
ſufferings, the moſt agonizing torments, 
rather than defile our conſcience, or 


tranſgreſs his laws. He employs an 
endleſs variety of diſcipline to train us 


up to piety and virtue, and to 1 8 
conſiſtency and ſtrength to both; 


render our piety fuperionr to the ee 


diſhments of | ſenſe, and to arm our 
virtue with that ſolid force, which ſhalt 


bid defiance to the temptations of the 


world. He eis repreſented as watching | 
over us with the moſt attentive cir- 


cumſpection and exactneſs, for tlie ſup- 


port of virtue. He fearcbeth ibe heart” 


and trieth the reins ef the children of men, 


even to render. unto every man according to * 
3 We tbe 


tis 
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the work of bis bande, and according fo .the SBRM, 


fruit of his doings: We are inſtructed 
to believe that the diſcharge of our 
m_— to God and man, is the higheſt 
human life, and ought to be 


ww 24 T4 £4 


ee moſt animating. object of human 


deſire; that moral excellence, perfection 


of heart and temper, is our ſovereign 


goods and that vice, of every. kind, 


and in every degree, is an evil greater 


and more intolerable than all others. 


Sin is that abominable thing which, God | 


_ - bateth. Our eaſe, our ſafety, and our 
lives, ſhould all be given up, rather 
than ſacrifice our integrity for one mo- 


ment, or fin againſt God and conſcience 


in any inſtance. And when, through 

the frailty of human nature, we have 

fallen into vice, with what tears and 

ſorrow, with what humiliation and re- 

morſe, with what ſtedfaſt purpoſes of 
purer virtue, are we taught to ſeek for 
pardon, and to implore the favour of 
our offended God? oo 

That theſe things are taught by 


— chriſtianity you all know; and how 


did. they lead us to che expecta- 


tion 


a 
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V. 
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Lie and Immortality 
tion of a future life, is too n to 
ſtand 1 in need of illuſtration. | They 
form a ſcheme of doctrines reaſonable 
and worthy in itſelf, and which ſeems, 
even on account of its own inherent 


and eſſential evidence; to demand the 


attention and reſpect of mankind. Muſt 
they not then eſtabliſh, with great force 
of evidence, a ſolemn concluſion, which 
is implied in their very nature? Whence 
this importance of the ſevereſt, the moſt 
unyielding virtue? to what purpoſe 
ſupport the principles of piety in unex- 
tinguiſhable life and vigour? and why 


5 direct our conduct by that ſtern maxim 
of yielding only to the laws of con- 


ſcience, if all the parts of human duty 


hall loſe their obligation, their uſe and 


being, by the dtrelentätig ſtroke of 
death? The dignity of virtue is as an 


oak whoſe leaf Fadeth, end as a' garden that 


hath: no water : its obligations become 
a rope of ſand : its uſe is nothing; ; and 


all its glory fades upon the ſickening 


eye. Had the doftrine of à future 
ſtate therefore, derived no other ad- 


92 from the goſpel, but that of 
1 being 


” brought to Li g. by the Goſpel. 


being ſtated as a clear concluſion from 
many other plain important truths, it 


muſt appear to be of mighty moment. 
In the minds of ſober and conſiderate 
men, who know how the ſearch of truth 


muſt be conducted in all things elſe, 
this very circumſtance would put our 


hope of life and immortality. almoſt be- 
yond a doubt. 5 
In fine: The confirmation of this 
doctrine, is a leading object in the 
chriſtian ſcheme. It fills the volume 
of the goſpel : it ſpreads its greatneſs 
cover every object: every thing is de- 
rived from it, dependant on it, or in- 
forced by it. The gift , God is eternal 
life in Jeſus chriſt our Lord: for our fruit 


muſt be unto holineſs. This is the end of 


our faith, even the ſalvation of our fouls 


from the dominion of the king of ter- 
rors, 4% our confidence ſhould be rooted out. 
In a word; the great deſign of our Lord 
and his apoſtles, is to teach mankind 
to live under the mighty power of the 
world to come, Hence the illuſtrious 
eſtabliſhment which this doctrine hath 


— received by the reſurrection of the ſon 
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beritunce incorruptible, unde efiled, and that 


_ Life and bra h Ty 
of God, who was not ſuffered to ſee corruþ- 


tion. The ſcriptures leave us no room 


to doubt, that the mighty power of God 


was fignally: employed in this great e- 
vent, to confirm mankind in the belief 
of life to come. Bleſſed be the God and 
father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ac- 


cording to his-abundant merty, hath begotten 


us again unto à lively hope, by the reſurrec- 
tion of TFeſus Chrift from the dead, to an in- 


fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven. For, 
Taith another ſacred writer, he hath ap- 


pointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteouſneſs, by that man whom 
be hath ordained; whereof he hath given 
_ aſſurance unto all men, in that he hath raiſ- 


ed him from the dead. Now this admi- 


rable miracle ſupplies the -argument 


with threefold proof. It is firſt of all a 


ſtrong example of this important, in- 
tereſting truth, that ſoul and body do 


not periſh together; that the active 
ſpring of conſciouſneſs and thought 
does not depend, for its exiſtence or its 


powers, upon the animation of the 


mortal frame; that ſoul itſelf is the 
ſource | 


V 
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ſource of life, and that body muſt be SRRNI. 


dead without it. Body is the prey of V. 
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death; but death and ſpirit can never 


meet in our conceptions. 


Beſide; the reſtoration of Jeſus Chriſt 


to life, is the ſolemn teſtimony of God 


himſelf to the truth and, importance of 
his holy miſſion : he was declared to be. 
the ſan of God with power, according to the 


ſpirit of holineſs, by the reſurrection from 


the dead. The rage of perſecuting ma- 
lice had done its very worſt. Unpro- 


voked and mercileſs reſentments had 
ſhed the pureſt blood that ever ſtained 


this guilty and ungrateful world. Ma- 
lice had crucified, inſolence had tranſ- 


pierced, and compaſſion had committed 
to the duſt, a mortal form, the late a- 


bode of the brighteſt 3 image of immortal 
godhead. This is the very triumph and 


the boaſt of vice. But how fading are 


laurels of unrighteouſneſs ? They are 
blaſted in a moment. The ſon of God 
re-animates the ſame human form, 
and the wicked are confounded. The : 


voice of God thus hallows and con- 


firms the character of his ſon and 
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SRERNI. prophet. Fur as the Father hath liſe in 


Eh. humfelf ; fo he hath given to the Son to have 
m2 I e in himſelf, although he be the ſon of 
man. Theſe things ſaith the Amen, the 
Faithful and true witneſs, the begi nning of 
the creation of God. To this end was he 
born, and for this cauſe came he into the 
world, and for this reaſon did heaven 
itſelf give teſtimony to his dignity and 
miſſion, that he might bear irn to the 
truth of this belief of nature. The 
very authority, therefore, of Jeſus. 
Chriſt ſhould not be overlooked on ſo 
great a ſubject: ſhould it not meet 
with reverence and belief? Every one 
| that 1 is of the truth heareth my voice. 
Further :-----Miracles' are ultimately 
the works of God alone. The courſe 
of nature and the laws of things are 
ſubje& only to his controul, and can 
be altered only by his almighty power. 
Every interpoſal of this kind is, there- 
fore, a ſufficient proof of that, which 
it is intended to ſupport. In all ſuch 
caſes, God pronounces ; and who will 
> ns to contradict his high deciſion ? 


Now, | 


A 
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Now, that Jeſus Chriſt was really SER. 
raiſed from the dead, is the very fag, * 


which of all others recorded in the 
goſpel, ſtands upon the cleareſt and 


moſt convincing evidence. It was ex- 


amined, with all the anxiety of doubt 


and fear, by thoſe who loved him before 
his death; and envy and malevolence 
ſtirred up his unrelenting enemies to ex- 
erciſe their hatred even beyond the line 
of life, to uſe every precauticn againſt 
the poſſibility of impoſture, and to 


employ every art to blaſt the credit 


which would redound to Jeſus Chriſt, 


ſuppoſing him to be honoured with this 
illuſtrious teſtimony fromalmighty God. 


The ſepulchre 1 in which his friends had 


laid him, was ſhut up and ſealed, and 
a watch was ſet upon it by the autho- 


rity. of the Roman governor. And it 
is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that a band 
of Roman ſoldiers, trained up in the 
utmoſt ſtrictneſs of military diſcipline, 
would have deſerted their duty and for- 
feited their lives, to ſecond the diſho- 
- nourable views, or to gratify the im- 


portunate ſolicitations, of a few deſpiſed 


Gali- 


. 
SrRM. Galileans, who had neither eloquence 


V. 


ſerve them. 
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to miſlead them, treaſure to corrupt 
them, nor influence' of any kind to 
Beſide, it is very unlikely 
that this ſort of men, ſtrangers alike 
to the diſciples and their maſter, and 


prone to the Gods of their country, 
would have preſerved the ſecret of their 


fraud in ſuch profound ſilence as the 


cauſe of Jeſus required, under the cir- 
cumſtances of that period: 


The zeal 
and influence of the Sanhedrim would 
have loaded the diſcoverer with rewards, 


and ſecured him impunity from the go- 
vernor. 


The whole band muſt have 
been for ever fortified againſt the be- 
witching pretences of the chriſtian re- 


Ugion; for they could never think of 


embracing a doctrine which they knew 


to be founded in falſhood, and propa- 
gated by deceivers. 
ſuppoſe that one or other of this cele- 


And may we not 


brated watch, fired with an honeſt in- 


dignation againſt an impoſture, which 


he beheld threatening deſolation to the 
altars at which he worſhipped, and de- 


ſtruction to the Gods whom early edu- 


; cation, 
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cation, long habit, general example and Ser. 


publick authority had taught him to a- 
dore, would have ſtood forth the cham- 


pion of his altars and his gods, and re- 


| vealed the fatal ſecret, which, like the 
breath of peſtilence, would have blaſted 
chriſtanity for ever? Aſſociations in un- 


V. 
DI 


_ righteouſneſs owe all their firmneſs and 


ſtrength to fear, hope or intereſt, that 
extends equally to all the parties. To 


make men partners of. your guilty 


| ſecret who are to reap no benefit by 
the crime, but may hope for every 
thing by being the inſtruments of pub- 
lick detection, 1s to provide an inform- 
er, proſecutor and witneſs againſt your- 
ſelf. But when your accomplice be- 


comes your enemy, not only through 


regards of intereſt, but by every tie of 


conſcience, by every ſentiment of ho- 


nour, by the power of all his prejudices, 
and by. the whole influence of his re- 


ligion ; where is your ſecurity? Now 


this would have been preciſely the caſe 
of the diſciples, had they attempted to 


gain the Roman ſoldiers to their inte- 


reſt, and to procure from them an op- 
| | portunity 
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SERM. portunity of removing the body of Jeſus. 
V. Whatever method they might chooſe to 
| EN follow, whatever means of corruption 
they might think proper to employ; 
ſtill were they forced to leave their 
whole ſecret 1 in the hands of ſtrangers 
and enemies, who had every thing 
to induce them to detection, fothing 
to ſecure their ſilence. 
But, alas! the diſciples, far from en- 
tertaining thoughts of enterprize, or 
laying ſchemes to reſtore the credit of 
their diſgraced maſter, ſcem to have a- 
bandoned their faith in Chriſt, and to 
have ſynk into the moſt inglorious deſ- 
pondency concerning every thing that 
regarded his kingdom and glory. After 
all the pains he had employed upon this 
ſubject, the death of their beloved maſ- 
ter was an event for which they were 
no way prepared. It contradicted their 
prejudices; it confounded all their ideas; 
it was the very grave of all their flatter- 
ing, long-indulged hopes. They ſunk 
without reſiſtance under the preſſure of 
ſo great a load. Perſonal affection for 
| the Lord * had rs the teacher 
from 
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tide" om they had derived know * 


79 Ko ay with whom they 
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lere finde rde, the fellow- tra- 

| 15 whoſe” ſtep 8 they had with reve-. 
| oa. accom ed through io FREY, 
region „ — by reat prophet whoſe 
4 , 8 Ay often Hear d 155 

8 . Jer mighty olks they 


9 


| Wonder; b perſonal affection to this 


great endeared character had left their | 


f hearts Hlled With 1 tender Feſt moſt 


affiting forrow for the 1058 + y had | 


ſuſtained. His fate too, they 1 8 8 


diſhonoured! him, and Lact his 


[ An "During the. melancholy in- 
rval therefore between his death, and 


ent 4 many days in the moſt | 


had” often beheld with overwhelming 


their aſſurance of his reſürrection, de- | 


| jection, and deſpair mark all their con- 
Nothing a appears to Baye been 
uttered among them, either through 
affection. or firmneſs of mind, which 
Was expreſſive of the leaft © remaining 
confidence in their now deceaſed Lord. 


Nay; their drooping ſpirits could not 
be revived, even by the report of ſome - 
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SERM.. -of 200 own. company conering ti 
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bad been he who jh 
and befide.. all _ 16, body a the third day 
Ace t op, things sS Were done... This ſeanty 15 


„ eeſurtectien. They can ſcarcely venture 


- to Font 95 pleaſing deluſion to which 
they h 


ormerly given the fondelt 
entertainment. Their language ſhares 
in all the langour of their ſouls, and is 
irreſolute and feeble, | We truſted that i it 
dd aue redeemed Hal: 5 


acknowl 9 of that confidence for 
which. th d forſaken all and follow- | 
ed Chr 5 momentary glance at 


the, Profe ur) his riſing! from the dead, 
which they. had heard a thouſand. times 


repeated, characteriſe Mc boldeſt ſpirit 
all for 1 4085 IIis th” was not only 
2 but deſtroyed; not only inter- 
rupted by this unwelcome face or 

things, Pat totally ſupplanted. by. the 


F moſt obſtinate, unreaſonable unbelief. 


When the moſt reſpectable authorities, 
even the whole body of the diſciples, 


had repeatedly aſſured” him that they 


had no leſs than ocular nat ation 


| for their maſter 8 relurrection, 1 with 


how 
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He ſolemnly pronounces before them 


all; 0 except I 25 in his bands the pr rint , 


the nail, an put my. finger into the Lori 


of 'the nails” and ruf my hand into bis 


fide,” I will not Believe. Theſe cireum- 
ſtances are adduced to mark tfie deject- 
ed Rate of mind in which the diſciples 
continued to be, even after the refur- 
rection was already paſt.” How then. | 
can. we imagine that at any earlier pe- 

riod they would have attempted to bribe 


or perſuade the Roman guard to allo 


them an opportunity of conveying the 


body privately away, that they might 


pretend before the rulers and among 


the people that Jefus had ariſen accord= 5 
ing to his promiſe Þ The thing i is indeed 


in all its parts ſo unlikely, and in ſome of 
them ſo impoſſble, that it never once 


entered the minds of thoſe, "who were 


moſt concerned to prevent the belief of 
his reſurrection, to bring this charge 
either againſt the ſoldiers or againſt the 


diſeiples. Inſtead of charging the dif: 


_ with” 8 the guard, they 
„ cuhoſe 


Hou determinate æ mind doth he reject d 
"Hheir-teſtimony” and! withhold aſſent? 


Eile and Immortality. 4 
ET choſe rather. to, take this, ches upon 
Went hie and werbe them, with 
Ty Helens e of, Maney. ang, en c 
of 85 impunity, to tell a ſtory, the truth 
of which they could not know.; .his 
775 ples came by. "night, .and ſiole him away 
while, we ſlept: a plea addreſſed to the 
_ conſcious. guilt. of Pontius Pilate l. a 
Jort o of propf which nothing but igno- 
| rance and. . prejudice, miſled | by rage, 
could, ever have ſwallowed, even among 
the credulous. multitude !-. m / 2189 
Beſide; This thing Was, Hae: 4 in 
corner. Par þ he. triumph of Jeſus over the 
Power 9 f death 1 was diſplayed. at. many 
times, on various occaſions, and before 
large alfemblies of men. To theſe be 
Trewed himſelf after. this paſions. by qnany 
Mfallible proofs, being geen 9, them 5d 
days, and healing of the things, pertaining 
20 1 2 of e 8 


ſtances 5 to thoſe — 
he aſſerts further: after thut be vas ſeen 

of abave five: bundred brethren at once; of 
— the AT Parks laneini unte this 


Preſent 
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preſent, but ſome are: fallen afleep.* Even Sun. 
all the apoftles. And laft.of all be was ſcen 


very ground- work of the chriſtian doc 


our predching- vnin, and your fuith is vain = 
_ alſe..::;Now: how muſt chriſtianity have 


| boaſt, had the thing been falſe? By | 
great an importance in their new reli- 
gion, the firſt teachers of this doctrine 


pointed out the line of real inquiry. 
Would nations change their Gods, de- 


©» IO. a. «ð ͥͥ ᷣͤ ³˙ $5... nf 


ſigned as the leading reaſon why this 


V 


manriees * the world ſhould be brought 
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V. 
after this be was ſeen of Jumes; then of 
of me alſo, as of one Born out of due time. 
Theſe things were publiſhed in all the 
churches from the very beginning and 
the truth of this fact was made the 


trine. For Cbriſt be mt riſem, then! 7 


ſank under the weight of ſo empty a 


referring the aſſertion to ſuch numerous 
proofs, and by aſſigning to the fact ſo 


beſpoke attention, excited curioſity, and 


ſert their temples, and forſake their 
altars, without inquiring into the truth 
of facts ſo boldly aſſerted and ſo eaſily 
ſettled; when theſe very facts were ai- 


mighty revolution in the ſentiments and 
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dann. about 5 Or if the favourers of this 


5 n . 


V. growing party ſhould blindly entertain 
YY” whatever the boldneſs of their leaders 


might induce them to impoſe; yet 


what ſhall we Hy of the wiſtony' of 


philoſophers, the intereſt of prieſthoodsz 
and the power of. princes ?.' Every ſad- 


den change of religion among the mul 


. et the ien HERO 


| they think it [leading ene commo- 
tions. The buſiaeſs of philoſophy is 


to correct errors, and to prevent delu- 
ſion. And no prieſthood can be deem- 


ed ſo fooliſh' on the one hand, or ſo 
wicked on the other, as to make one 
common ſacrifice of the intereſt of 
mankind, and of their own wealth, 
power and greatneſs, to a falſhood 
which was eaſily refuted, to an im- 


poſture, the detecting of which. muſt 
ſtop its progreſs. The ſubject therefore 
muſt have been enquired into either by 


friends or enemies, or both. I may 
add; it could not eſcape the exami- 


nation of men wha: loved virtue for its 


own anc and. were ee to embrace 
5 truth | 


| beate to Lair 5 tle. Gabel. 
truth upon its own evidence. Theſd, SERM: | 


indeed; are. the good. ground, in bib the 


ſeed: of truth it eum with greateſt 
ſucceſs... Every perlon of this amiable 


character muſt have been delighted with 
that form of virtue and thoſe. exalted 


hopes, the divine origin, of which the 


firſt preachers endeavoured. to prove. by 
: the. reſurrection of jeſus Chriſt from 
it: the. dead. Pleaſed with the ſcheme, 
2 they would examine its reality, and try 
its evidence. The trial was, no doubt, 
made a thouſand times, and ebenen 
throve Apace. 1g. s 4: 


01 U 
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V. 


There is Es e of - 


mighty moment, as to the eſtabliſh-. 
ment of this fact. The original wit 
neſſes of the death and reſurrection of 


Jeſus Chriſt did not loiter in Judea, in 


an indolent enjoyment of the faith they 


had embraced, and the evidence they 


had ſeen. They forced themſelves upon 


the notice of the world. The ſame men 
who had. been witneſſes 3 of this, fact, 


Who had ſeen our Lord after his reſur- 
rection, were the very perſons that at- 
terward Pobetame hg; teachers of the 
188 chriſtian 
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827774 Agen docttine, aid the avorel! aſl 
V. fertors of this fact. Many "of them 
bad abandoned every thing for the fake 
of Chriſt before his death: many more 
new adhered to his cauſe, and procfaim⸗ 
eld His refurrectidn, without any worldly 
eneoũragement, in the face of che l 
powerful oppoſition; under the-fevereſt 
t#ials of their faith and *cofftiney, = 
rough horrid ſcenes of Perca 
eruelty, at this! erpence of every thin 
that men hold dear, and in general 
with che 1efs 6f Hfe itfelf. Withdut 
any rational proſpect, without" any . 
nepe vf reward, could they have en- 
dure ſufferings and encountered! Aeath - 
with ſuch koh fortitude, In af 
ſertinng that to be true, Which they 
themſelveb believed to be fale'?- Eu. 
tbuliaſm could have no hand in this 
whole buſineſs. The death of "Oh 
Wäg at firft a ftombling-block to them, 
8 Well as to the reſt of ehe Jevith 
nation” It was wich diffculty that his 
3 appearafice after death cbüld re- 
oe their Prefudices, and re: effablith' 


kim in x their good ara "How | power- 
ful 


| brought to Lew * the Goel. - 4, 
ful then muſt that conviction be which SERM. 
ſubdued all their ſelfiſh views, and c con- \ EY 
ſtrained them to engage in teaching OO 

: ſpiritual | doctrine W ich they had not 
formerly underſtood. and to Kaerigce 


n 


Weiten 88 1558 dn earth, in 
which no worldly emolument could a- 
i riſe to them ? FA man. 18 ſeldom ſaſ- 
pected, Who gives a teſtimony by which 
he ſuffers; Now the e of the 
firſt preachers, . were their "unhappy 
portion in every region through Which 
they paſſed, Perſecution purſued them 
to almoſt every place, or met them 
wherever tliey came. They were treat- | 
a; AS. 9 the. 1 25 of men, 220 deemed 
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ence of a pure 1 9 Such witneſſes 

were above ſuſpicion. They were ready 
to ſeal their teſtimony with their. blood. 

In this ſervice of the deſpiſed and per- 
ſecuted golpel, 21 were made a ſpeetacle 
D d unte 
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J E RM. | unto the. f and to angels, and to men: 
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+ 


4” 


no reputation to attend their names! 


| no reward to compenſate their afflicti- 


ons! If they had no aſſurance of their h 
hope i in Chriſt ; the hope of immortality to 
_ which they were begotten by his reſurrection 
From 1 the dead; they were indeed of all men 
moſt miſerable. This they knew, and this 
the wiſer part of men obſerved: for 
with great power gave the apoſtles wi tneſs 
of the reſus rection of | the Lord Jeſus, „the 
great foundation of our faith in Chriſt, 


and the chriſtian Proof « of 4 We. and in. | 
mortality.” ROT 


Now thekefore Clyift 7 75 | ths from the 
dead, and become the ft Huis of. them In 


ive alſo. The ielforation of Jeſus C Chriſt 


to life, which admits of ſtronger proof 


than almoſt any other ancient fact, is 
the example, pledge and proof of hu- 
man immortality. Whatever eſtabliſhes | 


the firſt, "muſt. eſtabliſh the ſecond. 
The death of Chriſt 1s the proof of 
his fincerity ; ; Bis reſurrection is the 


proof of God's approbation ; and in 
this ſtupendous event, he. teſtimony 


of 


bg 60 Light by the gel . 20 3 
of both is united to give us aſſurance SERM;. | 
of a future ſtate. 333 | | XS 

Thus T have endeavoured to give you: DP 
a brief view of the light and evidence 
derived to this ſubject by the chriſtian 
revelation. The light is. clear, and the 
evidence concluſive. And it is almoſt* 
needleſs to aſk, to what good purpoſe - 
this doctrine may be turned in the con- 
Auct of life. It teems with infinite im- 
portance, and imparts a ſhare of its own 
greatneſs to every thing with which. 
it is connected. How great is man, 
man that ſhall be immortal? how great 
is virtue, which alone can make him 
happy in that awful and unbounded: 
ſtate? How great a curſe is vice, which 
either cuts us off from this hope, or 
mingles it with horror, or turns. it to- 
deſpair? Our ſpirits bid deflance to 
the wrecks of time, and ſpurn at the 
dominion of the king of terrors. Hear» 
this and tremble, ye workers of 'iniqui- 
ty! ſunk in ſenſual” delights, devoted 
to the world, and wedded to your vain- 
purſuits ; ; ye mult ſurvive them all. 
And what. ſhall follow ?. Alas! the 
D * Srareß. 
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245 and Immurtality 


„grave, ect time ſhall quickly open 


to receive your mortal nature, yawns 


to a dark and long deſtruCtion. 


But let the righteous rej dice with 
cverlaſling 3 joy, The day of Four, re- 
demption draweth nigh. Indul ge the 
BARRY animating thought. Live un- 

T the mighty power of the world to 


95000 2 In proſperity or adverſity, or 


whatever be your lot 1 in life, run with, | 


part ence. the race that is et before Jon, 


looking unto. Te eſs, the author and finiſher 


of your, faith. Behold the pattern of 


your future reward i in the exalted glory 


With which he is crowned. at the right 


| band of the majeſty, en bigh e beh old 2 
facred pledges of your hope in all 


” powers and honours.” " Derive ral | 


to your virtue, vigour to your efforts, i 
aud conſolation to your ſouls, from this. 


hallowed ſource. Death ſhall foon. be 


fewallowed up n victory. and the triumph 


of your virtue ſhall be compleat. 


Therefo ore, my beloved. brethren, be fed: Ce 
al, wunmoveable, alas abounding i 


nous 
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know that your labour is not in vain in SERM. 
te Lord n= V. 

In fine; what are our e 
| eratitude and duty to Jeſus Chriſt, who 
| hath thrown fo clear a light upon 

this pnbounded. object of cuxioſity and 
thought? There was no ſubject that 
| needed illuſtration more, and. there is 
no ſubject more intimately connected 
with the happineſs of man. He hath 
therefore performed an eſſential fexyice 
to the human kind, and to the cauſe of 
virtue and religion, by bringing liſe and 
immortality to light. On this ſingle ac- 
caunt, There were there no other, 
the revelation of the goſpel ! is one of 
the greateſt bleſſings that ever came 
down from the father of mercies to 
give light and comfort to our bewilder- 
ed world: and the author and diſpenſer 
of this divine light ought. to be held 
in everlaſting remembrance, as the 
greateſt benefactor of the human kind. 
Now aue are bis friend, if. we de what- 
Sever. be bath amm . 
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Tbe Panels out of hich the 
Happineſs | of the kurue Life 
"hall ariſe. ee , N 


ſt Evrevu 525 + $7. Joun, 1. As» 


e a ke be dat. 
appear, | We. Shall be like bin. 1 


H E ſtable foundations of rea- 
ſon and nature, upon which 
our hope of immortality is 


founded, have been treated of already. | 
J have endeavoured alſo to point out 
the light and evidence derived to this 
ſubject by the wiſdom and authority of 
the ſon of God. But the intereſt of 
vir tue, the cauſe alike of God and man, 

q | — requires 
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requires that this ſubject ſhould be SERN. 

taken up in another view ; that we "YL * 

ſhould examine. the principles' out of — 
which our happineſs ſhall ariſe in that 

unſeen world. For our ideas of the 
glory and bleſſedneſs of that future 

ſtate are the only circumſtances that 

can give the world to come any influ- | 

ence over our tempers and our manners. 

Were we perfectly uncertain whether 
virtue or vice ſhould mark the charac- 

ters of the good and happy beyond the 

grave, the firmeſt belief, the moſt at- 

tentive conſideration of that ſtate, could 

be of no weight in determining our 

conduct. The hope of immortality 
might inſpire us with joy, but could 
not incline us to virtue. Did we look 

for nothing from the continuance of 
fe but a prolonging of miſery, the 

very proſpect would fill us with horror 

and averſion. The dreadful apprehen- 

ſion of miſery to come, would prove N 

the bittereſt dreg in the mixed cup of 

human ſorrow. But ſhould we conſi- 

der the crown of a happy immortality 

as the glory and reward of the ſincereſt 

1 virtue, 
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The head out Fa 055 . the 


| Supe. virtue, how ſolemnly muſt we feel the 


VI. 


— 


power of this moſt venerable ho pe! 
As a future being therefore Saleh 5 
be the natural expeCtation of the hu- 


man mind, and is moſt certainly the 


promiſe of the goſpel ; there are few | 
things that can be more e 
our virtue or our happineſs, than t at 


our hope of future life ſhould be pre- 


ſented with proper objects. If we ex- 


pect bleſſedneſs without. virtue, our vir- 


tue is undone, If we look for! immor- 
tality, without knowing what it thatl | 


yield, wie muſt” ſuffer all the pangs of 


the, moſt painful ſuſpence., For no man 


can be indifferent to the future world, | 
to the ſolemn proſpect of eternal b being, 


| who really believes that he hath any 
thing to. gain or loſe by its exiſtence. 


And What can any perfon deſire with 


| greater ardour, under, the ſolemn per- 


ſuaſton of this amazing object, than 1 to 


* the mighty prize for which, he. 


gles 1 ; 
5 his is the very ſubject to which 


our meditations are directed by the 
words of the text: we know that when 


he 


Happineſs of the future Life ſhall ariſe. 
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he ball appear, we ſhall be like him: that SERM. 


is, we know that when the great event 
ſhall have explained every thing that 
may ſeem to be dark and doubtful as to 


| the condition of our future being, our 
| happineſs will be found to conſiſt in 


this, that we ſhall reſemble God. 
Let us therefore conſider this moſt 


engaging ſubject. Let me entreat you 


to renounce the world, to ſubdue your 
paſſions, and to ſuſpend your Fa 
at leaſt for one moment. 


things are ſpiritually diſcerned. ''The worldly 


mind diſcerneth not the things of the ſpirit 
of God; for! they'are fooliſhneſs to it. Sum 


mon up your powers of reaſon and 
your enſe of duty; for we are now to 
enter into the bolieft of all, the ſacred 
manſion of God's immediate preſence; 
that hallowed place where truth and 
reaſon dwell for ever, where virtue is 


the practice, and joy the poſſeſſion, of 
all the bleſſed inhabitants. Et eg 


What then is the object of hope 
which our apoſtle preſents to the hu- 
man mind in the future life? What is 
that ſtate of being which he teaches 
E 2 — the 


Spiritual 


VI. 
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Me Principles out of which the _ 
the good and virtuous. to expect beyond 
the grave? Doth he lead mankind to 
expect, like the great deceiver of the 


eaſt, that the gratifications of appetite 


ſhall be the reward of virtue, that the 


enjoyments of ſenſe ſhall conſtitute the 


happineſs. and glory of the good and 
pious ? Or, like the fabuliſts and poets 
of the ancient world, doth our author 


give encouragement to popular opinion, 


and flatter that vain but general expec- 


tation, that in the world of ſpirits we 


hall be engaged in the fame purſuits, 


and-derive-our happineſs from the ſame 


pleaſures, to which we are devoted 


here? Doth chriſtianity inſtruct us 
that, when we ſhall have .burſted the 
| ſhackles of mortality, the warrior ſhall 


purſue. his conqueſts ; the covetous his 


wealth; the ſenſualiſt, his pleaſures ; 
-_ the ambitious, his fame:? Far from 


it. Indeed ſuch views of the life to 
come muſt be reſolved either into the 


ignorance, the corruption, or the ar- 
tifice of thoſe, by whom they were at 


firſt propoſed: and they never could 


have * footing among men, but 


through 


Happineſs of 2 Auer Life ſhall ariſe. 


the multitude, or through the intereſted 
views of cunning and deceitful men, 


who wiſhed to turn that weakneſs and 
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through the weakneſs and credulity of S RN. 


VI. 
—. 


eredulity to their own account. For 


no man can reaſonably perſuade himſelf 


that, in a ſtate of highly improved ex- 


cellence and perfection, the happineſs 
of the moral and immortal nature ſhall 
ariſe out of objects and enjoyments ad- 
dreſſed only to our lower powers, and 
which have nothing to do. with the 


higher and more worthy prineiples of 


the pure, ſurviving ſpirit, In our paſ- 


ſage to that land: of bliſs, the mortal 


body, with all its organs. of- ſenſe, with 
all its capacities of ſenſual pleaſure, 
muſt be left behind. The corporeal 
nature ſhall be re- committed to. that 


awful ſilence and inſenſibility from 
which it was originally called forth by 


the voice of omnipotence, and to which 


it was rendered ſuperiour only by the 
animating influence of that principle, 


which ſhall ſurvive its ruin, and return 


ta Gad obo gave it. 
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WMue Principles out of which the | 
The ſcriptures are as little favour- 
able to another repreſentation of the 
future ſtate, which, from the preſent 


condition of human nature, ſeems to 


have a better claim to our indulgence. 
Pain and labour, and the pangs of op- 
preſſion, are, to the bulk of men, the 
very lawiof human life. They, there- 
fore, raiſe their eyes and hopes to hea- 
ven, as to the happy manſion where toil 
and trouble ſhall be exchanged for 


_ eternal indolence, where ſorrow ſhall 
no more moleſt them, where the wicked 


ceaſe from troubling, and the weary be at 
reſt. ; where the priſoners ſhall dwell quietly 
together, and no more heur the voice of the 
oppreſſur. And how muſt ſuch hopes 
refreſh the drooping ſpirits, and ſooth 
the aching heart? With what eager, 
flattering expectation muſt the unhap- 


pPy ſufferer, who languiſhes in pain, who 


pines away by the repeated efforts of 
unabating toil, or who ſmarts under 
the mercileſs laſhes of oppreſſion, look 
forward to a deliverance ſo fruitful of 
relief? Even while the heart fickens 


at the recollection of its bitter lot, we 


expe- 


be directed by the voice of reaſon, we 


Happineſi of the fats Lif feall *. "nn 
experience a momentary ſuſpenſion of SERNM. 
our ſorrows by raiſing our eyes to fu- VI. 
ture reſt and eaſe: we conſider theſe Tn 
as the moſt exalted bliſs of man; and 
therefore we purſue them with all the 
trembling anxiety of fond deſire. But 
if we will ſuffer our underſtandings to 


mult perceive that all theſe proſpects 
of inaction, ſo pleaſing to the weary ſoul, 
are but the hungry offspring of human 
wretchedneſs : they do not ſhew us 
what we ſhall enjoy; they only teach 
us what we ſhall not ſuffer, through 
the unbounded extent of God's eternal- 
day. Happineſs depends on action: 
without it, ſoul and body languiſh 
together. And though -the pitiable 
flave, whom deſpotiſm, or publick juſ- 
tice, hath chained to an oar, may 
ſuffer his ſoul to'over-rate the bleſſings 
of repoſe, and to conſider indolent in- 
action as the greateſt good of man; 
how ſoon would his own experience 
correct his error, were he placed in 
this ſtate after which he pants with ſo 
much ardour ? "TING ſtate, therefore, 
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| The Princi ples out of wh ch the 


Ser. the ar of which ſo ſtron gly poſſeſſetly 


the minds even of the chriſtian world, 

would leave mankind wretched in the 
paradiſe of God. It has no foundation 
in the goſpel ; it can derive no ſupport 


from the principles of reaſon; it makes 


no addreſs to the 5 er of 
human nature. i 
The ſame thing may be 24; fo, 
of the boldeſt ſpeculation that ever re- 
ceived patronage from the name of 
philoſophy ; that vain, but curious 
thought, which teaches every man to 
believe, that his own mind is a real 


part of the mind of God, and that, 


upon his ſeparation. from this mortal 
body, he ſhall be re- admitted into the 
eternal eſſence, and derive his happineſs 
from this reſtored union. This hope 
is the mere child of fancy: it is a 

ſtranger to the heart and to the under- 
ftanding. The mind of, God is inca- 
pable of diviſion. Perfect ſimplicity 
and unmixed ſpirit, do not conſiſt of 
parts. Beſide; no man would conſider 


himſelf as obtaining happineſs, by giv- 


ing up con{aouinels and feeling which 
— 


Happi neſs of the future Life ſball ariſe. 
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he could call his own ; by ſacrificing his SERM. 


very perſonality, and becoming any 
thing elſe, upon the ſtrange condition 
of ceaſing to be himſelf; or, in fine, 


by ceaſing to live, and act, and have 
enjoyment, as a diſtinct being. The 
ſoul ſtarts back from ſuch a thoughts 
as from annihilation. 

The modeſty of the goſpel, bnd 


js far from pretending to unveil the 


V. 


face of dark futurity, or to ſhed the 


rays of revelation upon the entire ſur- 
face of the eternal world. The whole 


condition of our future life, with all 
the circumſtances of action and enjoy- 


ment that ſhall attend it, is no where 


ſaid to be explained. In the words im- 
mediately before the text, our author 


owns that it doth not yet appear what we 
fall be. It may, in truth, be queſtion- 
ed, how far a full and perfect diſplay of 


all the circumſtances of the ſtate to 


come was practicable in itſelf, would 
have been ſubſervient to the cauſe of 


virtue, or promoted any of the real 


purpoſes of human life. There may 
be things in that myſterious region, 


which 
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The Principles out of which tlie 
which human language cannot expreſs ; 
there may be things, which human 
underſtandings cannot comprehend; 


_ there may be things, which human 
nature would be apt to miſinterpret or 
abuſe; there may be things, too bril- 
liant for our feeble, mortal eye, too 


captivating to our fancies, too bewitch- 
ing to our hopes, too commanding for 


our active powers, and therefore dan- 
gerous to be diſcloſed in the face of day. 


Life and immortality. are brought to light by 
the goſpel, and have'derived the ſtrongeſt 
evidence, the moſt ſolemn confirmati- 
on, from it: and if we be fully in- 


formed of the nature of our future per- 


fection, and of the great ſources out of 
which our future happineſs ſhall ariſe; 

nothing but the idleneſs of vain curi- 
oſity can cenſure the chriſtian revelation 
with defect: —-for this is all that our 
virtue or our comfort demands. Now, 
the apoſtle aſſures us, that though it 
doth not yet appear what we ſhall be; 
yet we know, that when the event ſhall 


explain the hrs our (primera and 


happi- 
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Happineſs will be found to conſiſt in SERM, 


this, that we Hall be lite God. 


This then is the glorious object pre- 


ſented to our hopes in the chriſtian 
doctrine of immortal life. And what 


hope can be more exalted in itſelf, or 


more delightful to the mind of man ? 
This idea of the future ſtate muſt guard 
the thoughtful and attentive againſt all 
the weak, miſtaken notions concerning 
it, which are mentioned above: it muſt 


alſo lead them to the pureſt and moſt 


worthy: conceptjons of their future be- 
ing. For how ſhall we reſemble God ? 


We can be like him only in perfection 


of under ſtanding, i in excellence of moral 
temper ; in active and unwearied good- 
neſs; in pure and rational enjoyments, 


and in the poſſeſſion of an everlaſting 


being. And how truly happy muſt that 
ſtate be, which ſhall crown us with ſuch 
unfading and exalted honours? The 
happineſs of this world 1s like a fickly 


flower: crop it, and its colours languiſh; 
wear it, and they die. The happineſs 
of heaven is like the precious diamond 
from the mine, whoſe firmneſs time 
F f cannot 


— 


The Principles out of which the 
cannot deſtroy, whoſe RS; an 
thing can diminiſh, | 

Firſt : We ſhall be for ever raiſed 
above the dark cloud, which at preſent 
covers the face of nature, and damps 
the vigour of the mind. The ſoul ſhall 
burſt forth from its cold and gloomy 
"manſion of ignorance and error, into 
the bright regions of unclouded know- 
ledge. We reaſon very unjuſtly, when 
we aſcribe the difficulties of knowledge, 
the  obſcurities of . ſcience, the doubt- 
Fulneſs of evidence, the perplexities of 
the underſtanding, the numberleſs ob- 
ſtructions which give us pauſe in the 
.inveſtigation of nature, to the obſcuri- 
ty of things themſelves, or to any im- 
perfection in the hallowed character f 
eternal truth. All theſe obſcurities and 
perplexity, all theſe doubts and difficul- 
ties, all this confuſion and diſorder with 
which we have to ſtruggle in the ſearch 
of truth, far from being chargeable to 
the ways and works of God, ought in 
reaſon and in juſtice to be charged to 
the weakneſs and imperfection of our 
own minds. Order, ſimplicity, and 

wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, are the certain characters of SERM.” 


all the ways of God. But where is the 
underſtanding that has capacity to com- 
prehend, or penetration to explore, that 
order, that ſimplicity,. that wiſdom, im 
works ſo great and various? Every 
effort of the human mind ſupplies the 


thoughtful and attentive obſerver with 


the moſt affecting proofs of ORE 
and weakneſs: 

But, thanks to God, this ſhall not 
be our unhappy caſe for ever. We 
ſhall at laſt be enabled to wander over 
the works of God with infinite delight. 


Our invigorated underſtandings ſhall 
diſcover that order of things, which 


ſeems at preſent to be overwhelmed in 


the depth of confuſion, and to find 


out thoſe cauſes of events, which no 
penetration has hitherto been able to 
bring forth from the gloomy region of 
_ myſterious darkneſs. We ſhall under- 
ſtand the principles and conſtitution of 


our own nature. The mazes of provi- 


dence {hall loſe their intricacy, when we 
are cloathed in eternal light, and the cha- 
racter of God himſelf fhall ſtand forth 


. to 


VE 


The Principles out of which the 


SrRM. to our aſtoniſhed view, in all the ma- 


jeſty of everlaſting greatneſs. Now we 


— ' ſee through a glaſs darkly ; but then ſhall 


awe! know even as alſo we are known, For 


ben that which is perfect is come, then that 


which is in part ſhall be done away, Truth 
ſhall appear in all her lovelineſs, and 
nature arrayed 1 in all her beauty. The 


. miſts of 1gnorance ſhall be diſpelled. 


Paſſion ſhall no longer miſlead us, nor 


hall prejudice or intereſt any more 
betray us into error. As far as our 


mental powers ſhall extend their force, 
we ſhall perceive with angel-clearneſs. 


We ſhall behold the entire force of un- 


broken evidence, and feel the animat- 


ing power of truth. With what amaz- 


ing rapture ſhall the ſoul, with all the 
energy of god-like thought, dwell upon 
every object that is great, perfect, or 


happy, in the ample range of nature! 


With what aſtoniſhment of unutterable 
joy ſhall it loſe itſelf in the overwhelm- 
ing glory of the ſupreme excellence! 
With what ineffable ſenſations of moſt 
pure delight ſhall we contemplate the 
everlaſting ſources of truth, bleſſedneſs, 
and 


Happineſs of a future Life ſtall ariſe. 


and perfection, in the bright effulgence Sr. 


of the face of God !----In extent and 


comprehenſion. we. ſhall never equal the 
divine knowledge; but Oh! how bliſs- 


1 ful to reſemble him, in clearneſs and 
e.nergy of thought! 


Secondly : The ſearch of truth 18 
indeed an employment truly honour- 
able. The diſcovery of truth, when it 
regards objects that are great, venera- 
ble and worthy, is enduring treaſure; 
and the ſenſations with which it fills 


an uncorrupted heart, are pure and 


bliſsful. But the moſt venerable object 


that can be preſented even to the mind 


of God, is moral worth. Now ſuppoſe 


VL. 


— 


the underſtanding to be expanded over 


the vaſtneſs of this divine and capti- 


vating form; ſuppoſe the heart to be 


thrilled with pleaſure by every effort to 


ſcan its value; ſuppoſe the whole ſoul 


to be raviſhed with delight in beholding 
the eternal beauty in which it is array- 
ed, and all the dignity and force of 
thoſe moſt ſolemn obligations, which 


ſhould, extend their influence over every 
moral nature: : Yet what were this? 


Do 


— — — OE NET 


De Principles ont of which the 


Do our own ſouls remain unadorned 
with this beauty? are our hearts in- 


ſenſible to the dignity and force of theſe 
moſt ſolemn obligations? Do we ex- 
perience only a momentary, fleeting 
pleaſure, in beholding virtue? Our 


knowledge may be great, but our hearts 


are hardened, and our ſenſe of duty loſt: 
Though we cannot fix our eyes upon 


the unclouded, ſtarry face of heaven, 
without emotions of moſt pleafing won- 


der; yet we wiſh-not to be like its ex- 
tent or its ſplendor : in ike manner, 
an enlarged underſtanding cannot be- 
hold the excellence and charms of virtue 
with cold indifferenee. But when this 
object paſſeth from before. the mind to 


- give place to others; when the medi- 


tating ſoul is turned on itſelf, and ſees 
that this great and laſting excellence is 
wanting; how worthleſs and deformed 


muſt it ſeem, and to what quarter fhall 


it look for happineſs ? Where is that 
authority of truth and conſcience, which 
can ſupport the order of the mind ? 


Where is that ardour of devotion, which 
unites us to God, and inſpires us with 


the 


Happineſs of the future Life ſhall ariſe. 


the hallowed ambition of becoming like SRRM. 
him ? Where 1s that equity of temper, 
that balance of the mind, that purity 


of heart, which will make us good citi- 
zens in God's great kingdom, and exalt 
us above the defilement and diſorders 
of irregular deſire and criminal grati- 
fication? Where is that ardent glow 


of kind affections, which ſhould melt 


us down into the mighty maſs of living 
natures, and diſpoſe us to be ſharers in 
all the joys and in all the ſorrows of 
the family of God? Theſe things con- 
ſtitute our excellence, our perfection, 


our moral worth : and our reſemblance 


to God in this moſt honourable view 


renders our proſpect into the future 


world moſt glorious and inviting. The 
utmoſt perfection of knowledge, with- 
out the poſleſſion of theſe qualities, 


would leave the human mind a torment }. 
to itſelf. Be ye therefore perfect, even as 


Four father who is in heaven os Perfect. 
Thirdly : God is unmixed purity, and 

eternal love, in his very nature. Theſe 

principles direct. his actions, and con- 


ſtitute the character and complexion of 


his 


VI. 
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$25 The Principles out of which the 
SexM. his whole. government. For Gad is love, 
VI. and all his meaſures pure as light. Be- 
pbhold the unnumbered worlds of life 
1 and action, to which the love of God 
hath given being, and which his boun- 
ty ſupplies with comfort and ſupport ! 
Stretch your imaginations to all the 
intellectual natures which ſurround his 
throne, and inhabit the vaſt regions of 
peopled ſpace! To all theſe the pur ity 

of God gives law. 

How active then are the ptintiphes 
of moral excellence in the eternal 
mind? how extended their influence? 
how unchangeable their operation ? 

how univerſal their divine effects? 
Now what muſt we conclude from 
this affecting circumſtance? The an- 
ſwer muſt be obvious to every mind: 
every excellence, reſembling that of 
God, muſt be active alſo. The trueſt 
hallelujahs to his ſacred name ſhall for 
ever be expreſſed in the imitation of his 
character, and in the perſevering ſong of 
active goodneſs. This is the moſt grate- 
ful homage to the ruler of the world; 
this is the praiſe which he approves. 
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Huippineſs of the future Life ſhall ariſe. 
i doth not yet, indeed, appear, what YER 


ſphere of action we ſhall fill, or what 
offices of goodneſs we ſhall be called to 


perform. But this we may moſt clearly 
know, that as ſurely as our hearts ſhall _ 


overflow with univerſal love, like God 
who made us; ſo ſurely that benevo- 
lence of temper ſhall not be ſuffered 


10 languiſh 1 in perpetual ſloth. All na- 


ture is at work. Man himſelf is forced 
to be buſy. And ſhall he then only 


receive the privilege of idleneſs, when 
the glory of his nature, the increaſe of 


his abilities, and the completion of his 


kindneſs, ſhall fit him for the moſt 
uſeful and exalted action? The cha- 


racer of God, the ſenſe of men, and 
every wiſh which true benevolence in- 


ſpires, condemn the worthleſs thought. 


What were a ſenſe of purity and juſtice, 
if not applied to govern our hearts and 
regulate our conduct? In like manner, 
what were the moſt ardent fervours of 
the pureſt goodwill, if unemployed in 
doing good? They become the ſoft- 


naeſs and diſgrace of man; they melt 


him into unavailing tears, the very 


G hp moment 


v 1 . n . 
| I 
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The Principles out of which the 
. moment that he ceaſes to be rouſed 
thts action by their ſacred power: And 
can they be leſs active in the more per- 
fect and more powerful angel- nature? 

Fourthly : From what has been ſaid 
already we may venture to conclude, 
that, in the world to come, the good 
and virtuous ſhall be like God in the 
unſpotted' purity and rational nature of 
his enjoyments. Almighty God is ſu- 
premely perfect, and infinitely happy: 
happy beyond the utterance of language, 
or the thought of angels. But though 
heart cannot conceive, nor tongue ex- 
preſs the bleſſedneſs of God, who 7s over 
ll bleſſed for ever; we may yet conclude, 
that his ineffable felicity 1s the neceſſa- 
ry conſequence of his unbounded per- 
fection. OO WY 

'T do not know a miſtake more com- 
mon in the world, or more dangerous 
than this,---that happineſs is a thing 
diſtinct from, and independent on mo- 
ral temper. We raſhly borrow our ideas 
of happineſs from the gratifications of 
ſenſe to which we are accuſtomed. But 


even Oy” how groſily do we err ? 
"TIF 


| Happineſs of the future Life Sal ariſe. 
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They all depend on the temper of the S ERM. 


mind. In the rage of anger, what is 


the ſweeteſt odour of the . ſweeteſt 
flower? What flavour can delight the 
Palate, in agonies of pain? Can the 
inviting ſoftneſs of a bed of down ad- 
| mini comfort to the wakeful wretch 


VI. 


who is haunted with the horrours of 


deſpair, or ſtung with the diſappoint- 
ments of ambition or of love? The 
achings of the heart will ſhut the ear 


againſt the quickeſt flow of rauſick. 


The moſt magnificent objects that give 
majeſty to nature, court the attention 


of the woe- worn heart to little purpoſe. 
The widowed mother is never charmed 


with the ſolemn dirge, which attends 
the funeral of her dear, departed lord. 
We muſt conclude, therefore, that the 
pleaſures of the body depend on the 


| compoſure of the ſpirit, and that all 


the joys of ſenſe derive their reliſh from 
the proper temper of the immortal 
mind. What then ſhall we ſay of the 
ſoul itſelf, 


herent principles and powers ? The 


Ur tran- 


and of thoſe enjoyments 5 
tab their riſe from its own in- 
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Thej e out of which the 


SexM. tranquility and order of the ſoul is the 


VI. 
x www 


* 


firſt of all the bleſſings beſtowed upon 
man by conſcious virtue. But can we 
enjoy this inward peace, while war is 
raging in the boſom? Can this tran- 


quility exiſt, while the contending pow- 


er of mighty paſſions convulſes the 


very frame of nature ? Shall we enjoy 


D » 


that unruffled illneſs of the foul, which 
is the native offspring of a pure heart, 
while our defires are ſuffered to wander 
abroad in queſt of ſinful pleaſures ? 
How ean we taſte the ſweets of gene- 


rous affection, while we allow envy or 


revenge to rankle in our hearts? Can 
haughtineſs and pride poſſeſs the ſame 
dreaſt with that divine humility, which 


tunes the heart to every purpoſe of con- 


deſcending goodneſs, and adorns it with 
the rich attire of 4 meek and quiet ſpirit, 
which 1s in the fight of of great price? 
In a word; if we will have happineſs 


of any kind, we muſt find its ſource 


within: we muſt find it in the temper 


of the mind. If we will have happineſs 
of the pure and rational kind} we muſt 
find it in thoſe principles of virtue 

by which 


Happineſs of the future Life ſhall ariſe. 
which preſuppoſe a pure heart, and are 
founded upon the immoveable baſis of 
eternal reaſon. _ 

If, therefore, it ſhall- be our happy 
lot to dwell among the bleſſed in the 
life to come, we muſt firſt reſemble 
God in his moral excellence; and then 
our happineſs will, from the neceſſity 
of things, reſemble his unbounded fe- 
licity in its reaſonableneſs and purity. 
All bleſſedneſs, in every moral nature, 
muſt be the offspring of the order and 
perfection of the ſoul itſelf. Happineſs 
is diminiſhed by weakneſs, and deſtroy- 
ed by vice. And Oh! how ſolemn a 
leſſon of wiſdom and of virtue ſhould 
this convey to me, and to every ear 
that hears me? 

Fifthly : God is a ſpirit; and we 
were originally formed ſpirits, after his 
divine image. His duration is eternal 
from the neceſſary perfection of his na- 
ture: our's alſo ſhall be eternal, if we 
do not forfeit our claim to the gift of 
being, by our crimes and follies. In 
the duration, therefore, of our life, 
happineſs and a we ſhall be 

like 
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Dye Principles out of which .the © 
"Ms God, if we be numbered among 
00 good and pious. © Fhis is the glory 
and the crown of all. God can never 
ceaſe to be: and this we know, that we 
Pall be lite God. Our r thy wo! les 
not be in vain in the Lord. 

The Goſpel prefents to our view the 

mont exalted and divine of all proſpects. 
The Goſpel teaches us that our under- 


ſtandings ſhall be enlarged ; that we 


ſhall fee as we are fern, that we ſhall know 
as we are known, and: that we ſhall be- 
hold the face of God in unveiled ma- 
jeſty and ſplendour. We ſhall be 
transformed into the the image of his 
all- perfect purity, his equal mind, his 
fapreme and ever-active goodneſs. From 
theſe moſt bleſſed and worthy ſources 
we are called to hope, that we ſhall 
derive a happineſs and glory, reſembling 
that of the unrivalled felicity of God. 
But let us do no injuſtice to the ſacred 
promiſes of our holy goſpel. They 
teach us more. They teach us to be- 
heve that our happineſs and perfection 
ſhall be as enduring as the throne of 
God, as unchanging as the fixed 
== | Prin- 


Happineſs of the future Li fe. ſhall ariſe. 
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principles of wiſdom, rectitude and Sx. 


goodneſs. Beams of glory and of bliſs 
| thall be ſhed upon us from the majeſty 
of God. We ſhall for ever. drink of 


| thoſe rivers of pleaſure, which flow 


without mixture, and in a never-end- 
ing flood, from the eternal throne. 


VI. 
2 


— 


Eternity of bliſs, and joy, and active 


goodneſs, is the object of virtue, and 


ſhall be the conſummation of all true 
religion. This is the hope of the ever- 
| laſting goſpel : the glorious hope, which 
is excited by the text, which is ſupport- 


ed by the whole tenor of the chriſtian 


doctrine, which agrees to the expecta- 
tions of nature, and which is deeply 


founded on all the virtuous, worthy, 


ſpiritual. principles of the immortal 
mind! 


TO what 1 ee ſhould : 


this proſpect raiſe the ſoul? T he fur- 
ther we purſue this exalted object, the 


more we; muſt be removed from the 


world. The higher we riſe in virtuous 
hope, the more the world and all its 


pleaſures muſt ſicken on our ſenſe, and 
vaniſh into emptineſs. Eternal bliſs 


and 
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The Principles out of which tue 


SeRM. and everlaſting honours, were they per- 


VI. 


ceived with fullneſs and energy of 
thought, muſt ſubdue the power of 


._ _ appetite, and extinguiſh the ſplendour 
of earthly. things: Eternity is the re- 
fulgent day of ſpirit.” Eternal glory i 19 


the full reward of virtue. Oh, eternity! 


| how' richly art chou repleniſhed with 
delights? with what extacies of ; joy doſt 


thou ſolicit our affections ? with what 


Proſpects oe Wannen, doſt thou Ander 
hope ** 


What mighty dener then ſhould 
theſe things have upon our temper and 


conduct? The words immediately after 


the text aſſert, that every nam that bath 
this hope 1 in him, purtifieth himfelf, even as 


God is pure. Every man who indulgeth 


ſuch hopes, upon the principles of rea- 


| fon and virtue; every man who placeth 


fuch. confidence in that unbounded. 
goodneſs, which pours out bleſſings on 
worlds beyond our ken, on glorious 
beings beyond our boldeſt thoughts, 


and on the minuteſt object that is rec- 
koned i in the — of living nature : 


5 Heppineſs of the future Life ſhall ariſe.” * 


every man that hath this hope in God, 
15 purifieth himſelf, even as he is pure. 


And who can deny the truth of this 


moſt virtuous, honourable. thought ? 


For by the illumination of the goſpel 


"ve have received, not the ſpirit, the tem- 


per, of the world; but the ſpirit aubich is 


of God, that we might know * er ther 
are freely given us of Ged. 


You cannot but perceive! that this 
part of the ſubject deſerves a more ex- 


tenſive conſideration and ſeparate treat- 
ment, to which therefore we ſhall now 
leave it. In the mean time, let us feel 


the force and live under the influence 


of this divine and animating hope, that 
we may ſecure the greateſt happineſs of 


every world, and the greateſt e | 


of every nature. 


In concluſion of the whole 1 ; . | 


help remarking, to the honour of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and to the indelible credit of his 
goſpel, that no religion has ever. been 
propoſed to the underſtandings of man- 
kind, or laid claim to public faith, 


which gave a view of the future world, 


ſo rational in itſelf, ſo philoſophical i in 
5 its 
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SERM. its principles, ſo worthy of God, and 


VI. 


ſo intimately blended with the perfecti- 


on of human nature, and with the 
beſt intereſts of virtue and the world. 
The chriſtian heaven is paradiſe indeed: 


it is the habitation of glory, the reign 
of virtue, the glowing bloom of ever- 
laſting bliſs, which ſhall ever ripen and 
never fade. Let our fruit, therefore, be 
unto holineſs, | that the end my be everlaſt- 

ing h . | en of 
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SERMON vi. 


The Musee which the Hope of 
future Happineſs ſhould E 5 
upon the Conduct of Life. 


1ſt EpISTLE of ST. Joun, UI. 3. 


And every man that hath this hope i in 2 1, 
| FT = sell, even as he 1s Pure. 


H E hope which we 3 8 
repoſe in almighty God, upon 
| the principles of the chriſtian 
religion, with regard to the future 
world, is great and animating. The 
words before the text inſtruct us, that, 
whatever doubts we may entertain, or 
whatever darkneſs we may labour un- 
der, as to many circumſtances of the 
RN 2 „ 
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Sr RM. life to come; yet, this we may embrace 


VII. 


' 4 Y = 
8 
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The Influence which the 


without wavering, that our honour, 
perfection, and bleſſedneſs, in that hap- 
py ſtate, ſhall ariſe out of the reſem- 
blance which we ſhall then bear to the 
excellence and felicity of the divine 
mind, For, though it doth not yet appear 
what we e ſhall be ; yet we know that when it 
ſhall appear, we ſhall be like God. 

Now this very conception of the fu- 
ture life muſt lead us to behold, with 
indifference or contempt, all the ſchemes 
which ſenſuality or indolence has ſug- 
geſted; which artifice has promoted, 
which - ignorance has encouraged, or 
imagination and refinement ſurmized, 
concerning the eternal condition of the 
good and pious. The voluptuouſneſs 


of the eaſt may corrupt our minds with 


the proſpe: of pleaſures in the paradiſe 
of God, which purity of heart and the 
order of ſociety forbid at preſent. The 
deſcriptions of the poet may flatter - 
the ambitious or the covetous to look 


forward to the eternal world for 


the accompliſhment of his baſe de- 
ſire of empire or of wealth, The idle 
ſpecu- 


. of future Happ neſs, &c. 
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ſpeculations of ungoverned philoſophy, S ERNI. 


or the vain hopes of exhauſted labour, 
may teach us to expect a ceſſation from 


activity, which would deſtroy happi- 
neſs; or a. reunion with the godhead, 


whichi by putting an end to the per- 


ſonality of being and diſtinction of 
character, muſt cut us off from all en- 
joyment that we could call our own. ' 


Theſe are the ſpeculations of artifice or 


vanity, the views of 1gnorance or ſloth, 
the effect of vulgar prejudice or N 


ſophick pride. 


But widely different from rhels are 


the hopes which chriſtianity encourages. 


VII. 


For the glory of that moſt honourable 


ſtate ſhall conſiſt in this, that we ſhall 


be like God; that we ſhall bear ſome + 


reſemblance to the perfection of his 
knowledge, to the excellence of his 


moral character, to his active goodneſs, 
to the ſpotleſs purity and rational na- 
ture of his enjoyments, and to the ever- 


laſting duration of his eſſential being. 
This is the e which the goſ- 
pel inſpires. 


Now the text affirms, that every nan 


Who 
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ed ad 


The Influence which the 


SRM. 20/0 hath this hoße in God, purifieth himſelf, . 


even as he is pure. This ſubject deſerves 
attention: and in order to do it juſtice, 


it is neceſſary, firſt of all, to underſtand 


the meaning of baving this hope in God. 
The object of our hope is glorious, 


exalted and eternal: and no man can 
imagine that it may be raſnly entertain 


ed. The character of the being upon 
whom this, and all our hopes, depend, 
forbids a thought ſo weak and fooliſh. 


We cannot believe that, while the go- 5 | 


vernment of God is conducted upon 


principles of purity and rectitude, the 


moſt exalted honours and reward ſhall 
be beſtowed, with an undiſtinguiſhing 
liberality, upon men of all tempers and 
characters. We are moſt ſolemnly aſ- 


ſured, by the teſtimony of nature, by 


the ways of providence, by the perfec- 
tion of ſupreme godhead, and by the 
unconquerable convictions of conſci- 


ence, that it cannot be well with the 


wicked in any ſtage of being, and that 


the righteous ſhall never miſs his reward. 


To look forward with a cold indiffe- 


rence, wy expect it as a thing of 


courſe, 


Hope of future Happineſs, &c. 
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courſe, that we ſhall be transformed 8ERM. 


into the image of God's glory and VII. 
happineſs in the world of light and 


life, 1s a temper of mind equally un- 


_ reaſonable in itſelf, and inconſiſtent 


with the deſigns of heaven in raiſing 
man to ſuch expectations. Nature her- 
ſelf proclaims, that the hope of immor- 
tality ſhould be the nurſe of virtue. 
Every ray of light which ſhe hath 


_ thrown upon this ſolemn ſubject 1 is re- 


flected on the heart, to give life and 
vigour to its beſt affections. But the 
goſpel is the glorious lamp of God, by 
which the human ſoul is brightened up 
and warmed with this divine hope. 


Now the goſpel teaches us, that we are 
to ſeek firſt of all the kingdom of God and 


the righteouſneſs thereof ; that we ought 7o 


count all things but loſs, for the excellency 


of thoſe things which chriſtianity hath 


taught Us, if by any means Wwe may attain | 
to the reſurrection of the dead; and that, 


from a regard to this moſt bleſſed hope, 


we ſhould not be conformed to this world, in 
its gratifications or purſuits, but be tranſ- 
__m by the renewing of our minds. Our 


religion 
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religion teaches us that the things of 
this world are fo inconſiderable, Som- 


pared to the things of the world to 


come, that we ought not, in point of 


duty or of wiſdom, to ſet our affections on 
thoſe things that are below, but on thoſe 
things that are above, at the right hand of 
God, where Chriſt Jeſus alſo fitteth ; and 
that, comparatively ſpeaking, we ſhould 
not turn our regards to the things which 
are ſcen and are temporal, but to the 


unſeen joys of the future world, which 


| ſhall be eternal. For the end of our A 


Is the ſalvation of our ſouls. 


From theſe, and many other en 


in the new teſtament, as well as from 


the nature of the thing itſelf, what are 


we to conclude concerning the circum- 


ſtances and conditions, upon which we 


may reaſonably hope for future glory? 


Muſt not every man conceive, that he 
ought to conſider it as the chief object 
of his life, and the great end of his la- 
bours ? That it is what he deſires with 
ſupreme earneſtneſs, and prefers to all 


things elſe? that he conſiders every 
. as being little, compared to its 


eternal 


Hope of future Happineſs, &c. 


eternal greatneſs ; and every thing as SERM. 


8 unimportant, compared to its unthang- 
ing, everlaſting worth? that the world, 
with all its glory, ponip and pleaſures, 


ſhould be ſacrificed to this, when 4 


competition happens; but that the ac- 


compliſhment of this great end, the 
ſalvation of the ſoul, ſhould not give 


way to fortune, fame or life? that the 
hope of this recompence of reward, 


ſhould ſtrengthen us to encounter igno- 


miny, to endure contempt, to ſuſtain 
_ adverſity, to reſiſt temptations, to con- 
flict with cruel tryings, and to brave 


the rage of perſecution, with a ſtedfaſt 
mind and an-undefiled conſcience? In 


| ſhort; he who entertains the bleſſed 


hope of becoming like almighty God 
in 1. heavenly ſtate, according to the 


ideas of the chriſtian doctrine, muſt 


prize it above all things, muſt purſue 


it above all things, and muſt be hearti- 
ly and honeſtly diſpoſed to endure all 


things, however dreadful, rather than 


deſert the meaſures of piety, rectitude 


and goodnels, by which it is to be 


ſecured. 
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VII. 


SIR 


The 22 which the : 


But Be - ſhould I attempt to Wiſe” 
- trate a ſolemn truth, which beams upon 
the mind with the brightneſs of its own 
evidence, and may indeed be eſtabliſhed 
on the immoveable foundation of un- 
yielding fact? For if we habitually _ 
conſider the glory and happineſs of the. 
heavenly. ſtate, as the greateſt and moſt | 
important object that the human heart 
can either wiſh for, or conceive ;, will 


we not, upon the known principles of 


our nature, a adhere to and purſue it a- 


| bove all things elſe? Muſt not the 


nameleſs multitude of inferiour things, 


which daily ſolicit our notice and court 


| our hearts, dwindle down into the nar- 


row limits of an almoſt: total inſignifi- 


cance, as often as they are brought 
into a juſt compariſon with the exalt- 


ed object of our future hope? And 
to keep the bleſſings of this life, and 


the bleſſings of the life to come, in this 
point of contraſt, is the great deſign of 


the goſpel, and the principal means by 
which religious truths can operate in 
favour of the cauſe of virtue. Lobe 


not the world : ſet Jour Sections on "things h 
that 


C 


* 
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| that are above, not on things that are below. SERM, 


Even the ſevereſt ſufferings are to be 


endured with a patient and reſigned * 


ſpirit, rather than relinquiſh this hope: 


for the ſufferings of this preſent time, 


however bitter, are not worthy to be com- 


5 2775 to the glory that ſhall be revealed in 


Jeſus Chriſt became obedient unto 
end that he might give ſtrength and 
conſtancy to our earneſt epectation of the 
manifeſtation of the fons of God. By this 
great event all the promiſes f God in him 
are yea, and in him amen, unto the glory 
of God; that is, have received the moſt 


VII. 


ſolemn confirmation by this illuſtrious 


proof of the integrity of the redeemer 
in ſubmitting to death, and the cleareſt 


atteſtation they could poſſibly derive 


from the power of God, in raiſing him 
from the dead. For he whith eſtabliſbeth 


us with you, in Chriſt, and bath anointed 
us, is God. And how did this mighty 


object affect the minds of thoſe to 
wWhom it was firſt preſented? They 


all underſtood its meaning and impor- 
tance, in the ſenſe now given. Hence 
they rejor ced that they were- counted worthy 
aa Bo fo 
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80 ſenſible were they that this hope was 


= deſigned as the ruling object of human 


life, that, in order to render it ſecure, 


upon the terms of piety and virtue 


vdhich their maſter taught, they made 
one glorious ſacrifice of their prejudices 
and errours, their worldly pleaſures and 


their worldly proſpe&ts. None of theſe 


things moved them, neither counted they their 


lives dear unto themſelves, Jo that they 
might finiſh their courſe with joy. 


If there be truth in language, or evi- 


dence in things, this commanding per- 


ſuaſion of the glory and happineſs of 


the future life, this ſubjection of the 
ſoul to the weight and importance of 


the world to come, conſidered as a mo- 


tive to the practice of univerſal good- 


neſs, muſt be implied in the very nature 
of entertaining thoſe bleſſed hopes in 


God, which chriſtianity inſpires. 
Let us therefore inquire, in the next 


place, how the entertaining of this hope 


will diſpoſe us to purify n even 


as God is Pure, 


Firſt | 


Hape of future Happineſs, &c . 
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Fig e all then; the very object Sex. 


which we have in view, if it be fre- 


quently conſidered and with due at- 
tention, can ſcarcely fail of producing 


this happy effect. We look forward to 


the happineſs of the future world, as 


to a ſtate of exaltation and advance- 
ment, a ſtate of honour and reward, 
where every thing delights us by its 


greatneſs, its ſtability, its ſplendour, | 


and duration, Every object of our 


_ aſpiring thoughts is pure and perfect, 
| honourable and divine. In our warmeſt. 


| imaginations concerning that abode of 


dleſſedneſs, and joy, and everlaſting 
peace, no object is preſented to the 


mind that can tarniſh its purity, un- 


ſettle its order, or defile conſcience with 


the ſlighteſt blemiſh of impure defire. 
All our ideas are to be borrowed' from 


the majeſty of God, from the excellence 
and perfection of his moſt holy nature, 
and from the unbounded extent of thoſe 


divine enjoyments of reaſon, truth and 
goodneſs, which flow for ever from the 
unchanging principles of eſſential god- 
head. If then the ſoul be fully and 

habi- 
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- SERM-: habitually poſſeſſed of this hope ; if we 


VII. 


look forward to it with that eager de- 


> Aire, that fixedneſs and delight of ſpirit, 


. which ſo great an object muſt inſpire : 


how muſt we be melted down, and caſt | 
into the very mold of that perfection, 


which we one day hope to poſſeſs? 
The heir of royalty, while yet a child, 


will act the little king, and acquire a 


majeſty of ſoul and dignity of manners, 


from the diſtant proſpect of that throne 
which he is deſtined to fill. And ſhall 


the heirs of immortality be leſs ſenſible 
to the recompence of reward that lies 


before them? Shall they who are to 


become kings and prieſts to the moſt bigh 
God, be leſs affected by the ſtable. expec- 


tation of that rank and dignity which 


they ſhall finally receive from God he 
rigbteous judge? Nay; the excellence 
and value of the ſtate itſelf, when it 
is habitually conſidered as the conſum- 


mation of our nature, and the purpoſe 


of our being, muſt create order amidſt 
all the confuſion of our temper, and 
by its native influence Preſerve us from 


5 the ſtains of Vice and folly. We can- 


not keep our eye fixed on the glories of SRI. 


almighty God with which we hope to 
be adorned in his moſt holy preſence, 


our meditations be frequently employed 


hope, the delightful proſpe& will cap- 
tivate the ſoul, and ſome part of the 


dew; ſo the ſerious conſideration 


3 
| 
. 
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the world above, on the reſemblance to VII. \ 


without being changed, in an eaſy and 
inſenſible manner, into the character 
and image of that pexfection, which 
makes us happy even in proſpect. If 


about theſe pure and worthy objects, a 
thing ſuppoſed in our entertaining this 


heavenly temper will imperceptibly find 
its way into our hearts. As the beauty 
and the fragrance of the opening roſe 
are improved and refreſned by the 
gentle waterings of the morning 


of thoſe things, which heaven pre- 
ſents to human hope, diſtills its "I 
cred influence on the heart, and che- 
riſnes every ſeed of piety and virtue. 
The aſſertion in the text therefore is 
clearly verified by the natural influence 
of ſo divine and Pn an _ on our 


hearts. 
Secondly; 3 
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\ Secondly x to be like God in the world 
to come, can be the ſupreme object of hope 
to thoſe only, to whom it is already the 


= - objes of ſupreme deſire, For how can 
we, conſider that as the completion of 


all our wiſhes, as the very end and joy in 


which our ſouls could reſt for ever, 


which yet we behold with indifference 


or diſguſt at preſent? Are we wedded 


to the world? Do we find in objects 


of ſenſe, or expect from any of the 
things of time, that compleat gratifica- | 
tion beyond which our hopes or wiſhes 


do not lead us? The caſe 1s clear : :; 
to reſemble God in the world of ſpirits 


is not the heaven for which we look, is 
not the happineſs which we deſire. For 


where our treaſure 1s, there will our hearts 


be alſo. All men indeed deſire to be 
received into God's holy preſence, and 


to dwell before his throne, when dire 


neceſſity ſhall force them hence. But 


with reſpect to thoſe whoſe affections 


are devoted to the world or any of its 
joys, at the expence of virtue and re- 
ligion, the entertaining of this wiſh is 
only ſacrificing to that neceſſity which 

they 


Hope of future Happineſs, Kc. 


they cannot conquer, and, like con- SERM. 


demned felons, wiſhing for the leaſt 
painful or leaſt ignominious mode of 
puniſhment. Their hearts are not in 
heaven. The imitation of God, the 
increaſe of knowledge, the perfection of 
virtue, the unwearied exerciſe of ten- 


deresneſs and love, are ſources of enjoy- 


ment to which their hearts are ſtran- 
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gers, and which, alas! they cannot 


reliſh. Will heaven afford them no 


felicity, but that of reaſon, of ſpi- 


rit and religious virtue? no joys of 


ſenſe? no objects of ambition? no 
advantages of power or wealth ? How ꝶ 


| barren is this foil to worldly-minded 
men! With ſuch diſmal proſpects, 
they muſt leave this world, this belov- 
ed and endeared world, with aching 
hearts. They muſt caſt many an anxi- 


ous, longing look, upon the vain ob- 
jects, or vicious purſuits, to which their 


hearts had been devoted. Far from 


enjoying a glorious triumph over the 


power of death, he leads them captives, 
and drags them into baniſhment. For 
it is ridiculous to ſay that any perſon 


. would . 
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would willingly reſolve his eternal en- 


joyments, the only pleaſures he ſhall 


ever taſte, into circumſtances, objects, 
or purſuits, which he deſpiſes at preſent, 
and to which he gives others an eaſy 
and habitual preference. It contradicts 


the firſt principles of common ſenſe, 
and the moſt ative . of * 
nature. 


Are we den el to enjoy God 
as our exceeding great reward, as the por- 


tion of our inheritance for ever? Can we 


with an equal, conſtant and compoſed 


mind, rejoice in the proſpe& of the 


| heavenly ſtate, on account of that per- 


fection to which we ſhall be raiſed by 


being transformed into the image of 


the inviſible God, and on account of 
the happineſs and honour with which 
we ſhall be crowned in conſequence of 


this moſt bleſſed change ?---Is it not 
clear that the ſame temper of mind, 


the ſame. affections of the heart, the 


ſame eſtimate of. things, and choice of 
pleaſures, which diſpoſe us to rejoice in 
theſe things, as an affecting object of 


future * muſt diſpoſe us to con- 


„ . ſider 


Hope of future Happineſs, &c. 


of our preſent purſuit ?* We cannot 
ſincerely hope to reſemble God hereaf- 
ter, without endeavouring to be like 
him here. We cannot treat thoſe qua- 


lities and diſpoſitions, with cold indiffe- 
rence or neglect, in our preſent ſtate, 


out of which we firmly believe that all 
our happineſs and glory ſhall ariſe, in 
the future ſtate. We cannot ſerve the 
Mammon of unrighteouſneſs now, and 

yet look up to the ſpiritual, rational 


and affectionate ſervice of almighty 


God, as our future and eternal lot. 


We cannot deſire things ſo oppoſite and 


inconſiſtent. We cannot believe, that 


under the government of the ſame God, 


and in the continued poſſeſſion of the 


ſame powers of underſtanding and mo- 


ral diſcernment, the gratifications of 
ſenſe ſhould be conſidered as our ſove- 


_ reign good on earth; and the improve- 


ments and delights of ſpirit, as our 


ſovereign good in heaven. Two ſuch 
thoughts can never rule the heart to- 


gether. While we conſider virtue as 
our glory and our hope beyond the 
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The Influence which tbe 
grave, we muſt turn with abhorrence 
from the pleaſures of ſin. While we 
wanton in unlawful pleaſur es'and pur- 
ſuits, we cannot rejoice in the proſpect 
of unſtained virtue. For I muſt beg 
leave to repeat, that the ſame temper 
of mind, the ſame affections of the 
heart, the ſame eſtimate of things, the 
ſame taſte and choice of pleaſures, which 
direct us to one of theſe objects, muſt 
entirely indiſpoſe us to the other. The 
noiſe and tumult of conflicting hoſts 
bear no more reſemblance to the ſofteſt 
harmony of ſound, than vice bears to 
They can no more be blended 
in one ſerious wiſh, than Egyptian 
darkneſs can be united with the glare 
of day. To be carnally minded is death; 
that ſecond,” awful death, from which 
there is no "redemption. This is the de- 
cifion of our own minds, as well as the 
declaration of the word of God. For 


the powers of nature, upon which theſe 
things depend, muſt die for ever with 


the mortal body to which they are at- 


tached. But the hopes of nature, and 


the authority of ſcripture, cry aloud 
with 


f Hope! of future Happineſs &c. 


minded is life and peace: becauſe that 
temper and thoſe agel, which diſ- 
Pole us to reliſh andyprefer the ſpiritu- 
al joys. of reaſon and of virtue, ſhall 


endure for ever: for theſe ariſe out of 


253 
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the eſſential and ARMIES principles of 0 


immortal mind. 
The imitation * 


God, ; ther cfore, in 


purity and univerſal goodneſs, is the 


native conſequence of entertaining this 


hope, that we ſhall, be like him in the 
heavenly ſtate. No man can entertain 


it, or conſider it as an object worth ſe- 


curing, without becoming a follower of 


God, his heavenly father. : 
7. burdiy yz as the hope of reſentibling 
God 1 11 


according to the principles of the goſ- 


pel, or in conſiſtency with the great 
ſcheme of religion which he profeſſes 
to adopt. I do not ſay that no man 


may entertain the hope of a future 
happy life, but he who hath been cal- 
led to the . and entertained 

the 


the future life is the boaſt and 
glory of the chriſtian religion, no chriſ- 
tian can reaſonably entertain it but 


354 De Influence wbich te f 
Ser. the belief, of the holy chriſtian doc. 
VII. trine. The fiches and extent of the 
jove of God, * pf repugnant to 
ſo' baſe a” thoug . The father of the 
ii 1 fie} af from whom ' the whole 
font heaven and on earth is named, is 
10 e of "+ <a in every nation, 
5 "vorketh righteouſ- 
is m. But this I fay, 
that no man, Sy ay nation, tongue 
or kindred, can juſtly cheriſh ſo divine 
a hope, on any principles different from 
_ thoſe which the goſpel teaches. 1 ſay 
further, that every man who entertains 
this hope, upon the authority and evi- 
dence of the goſpel, in which alone it 
finds a ſure and ſtable ground, muſt be 
forced to acknowledge: that its accom- 
phſhment is to be expected only upon 
thoſe conditions which the n of God 
hath. taught. © 
Now the Wen ee diſpenſation 
which hath expreſſly pointed out our 
reſemblance to God, as the higheſt ob- 
ject of our future hope, hath alſo en- 
joined the imitation of God, as the 
higheſt branch of human duty. Be 
a 
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Re of fature Happineſs; See, 255) | 
ye therefore followers of God as. dear 'chil- SRRNM. 
dren. The author of,,our faith moſt Ne I. 

ſolemnly commands us, under the aw- 

ful apprehenſion of ſevere n 

to imitate the character of almighty 

|. God in ſome of the» moſt trying and 

4 irkſome duties of human life. If we 

would become the children 4. our 2 
who is in heaven, We muſt ive bun ene- 
mies, bleſs them that cr U dh good to them 
that hate us, and pray for them that deſpite- 

Fully uſe us, and perſecute us. For this 

great example of all perfection and hap- 

pineſs, cauſeth his fun to riſe on 
and the good, and ſendeth his rain on 2 | 
juſt and on the unjuſt. Nay ; he who is | 
rich in mercy, and ready to forgive, he 

_ whoſe name and character is love, hath 
aſſured us by the ſacred mouth of Jeſus 

Chriſt, that unleſs we from our hearts for- 

give every man his brother their treſpaſſes, 

dae ſhall be delivered to the tormentors, till 
we: pay all that is due. For they that have 
ſhewn no mercy, ſhall have judgment without 
mercy. Such are the inftances of duty 
and virtue, 1 in which we are commanded 
* 45 ry: 77S 
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Indeed it is th 


tion of the chriſtian ſcheme, to raiſe 


nkind to the higheſt degree of at. 


5 tainable virtue, to inſpire them with 


the moſt ardent love of moral worth, 


and to ex xhibit God as the conſtant a 


object of their moſt religious imitation. 
Every thing « 
The commands of Chriſt are clear and 


e@ncurs in proof of this. 


pointed: The tendency and influence 
of his doctrines are unequivocal and 
obvious. The great and honourable 


affections of love to God, to men; and 
moral worth, into which he hath 're- 
| ſolved the duty, excellence and intereſt 


of the human kind, are moſt deciſive 
upon this ſubject. And what ſhall we 
ſay of his own exemplary life and con- 


Water, that trueſt comment on his 
doctrine? He was himſelf the brightneſs 


of his father's glory! In a word; the 
whole of chriſtianity, in all its parts, 
and in every method by which it at- 


tempts to addreſs the underſtandings 


and affections of the world, is one 
1 85 divine 


4 7 I 5 p ' * : 
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Hope f Future. Happints, &c. 
divine effort to exalt us to the imitati- SERN. 


on of God. Do we obey the precepts 
of the goſpel ? we reſemble God. Are 
we influenced by the doctrines of the 
goſpel? we all with open face, beholding 


as in 4 glaſs, the glory of the Lord, muſt 


be changed into the ſame image from glory 
to glory. Do we walk as Chriſt Jeſus 


alſo walked ? The conſequence i is clear: 


Jeſus Chriſt was the expreſs image, the 
living form, of the excellence of God. 
In every part of chriſtianity, God is all. 
His goodneſs is the meaſure of our 
hope; his perfection is the object of 


our imitation ! Nor is chriſtianity. 
wanting to itſelf, or human weakneſs, 


on theſe ſubjects. It gives us the beſt 


us- richly with the knowledge of the 
- beſt things; it teaches us to covet and 
purſue them. It raiſes us to the moſt 
exalted and tranſporting hopes ; it alſo 
ſhews how we may render them ſecure. 


It points out heaven as the abode, the 


. everlaſting home, of purity, perfection 
and bliſs; it hkewiſe informs us what 
" $0 0 diſ- 


inſtructions for obtaining the pureſt 
and moſt heavenly virtue. It ſupplics 


VII. . 
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VI. diſcipline, what courſe of life and ac- 
I 


tion, what government of temper and 
affections, we muſt purſue, t make us 


(meet to be partabers of the inheritance 9. 
the ſaints in light. The doctrine of the 
goſpel is plainly this; that to be like 
God, comprehends our duty, and con- 
ſtitutes our higheſt obligation; that 
upon this circumſtance, the perfection 


of our nature abſolutely depends; that 


out of this alone every conſolation 
muſt ariſe, which can endure the teſt 
of reaſon, or the trial of a dying hour; 
and that our utmoſt hope, our moſt 


glorious proſpect into the bleſſed world 
of life immortal, is merely be whe that 


ave ſhall be lite Almighty God. 


With what powerful energy, us, 


mult every man be determined to purify 
himſelf” as God 7s pure, who really en- 


tertaineth this hope, that be ſhall be like 


bim in the future ſtate ? Every regard 


to the dictates of reaſon, and to the 
authority of conſcience, points out this 
as the leading object of human life. 


3 Every reſpect to the wiſdom and autho- 


rity. of the gp; y_ it out as the 
neceſſary 


Hope of future Happineſs,” &c. . 259 
neceſſary preparation for eternal happi- SERM. 
neſs, and as the r anten on which VII. 
it can be obtained. 45 J . 
This admirable view W e bliſs, 
and of its ſacred influence on the lives 
of men, is not à cunningly, deviſed fable. 
It bears no reſemblance to the artful 
doctrine of a ſelfith prieſt, or the lu- 
erative device of a baſe impoſtor. No: 
the very moment that the ſolemn 
thought is unfolded to the mind of 
man, he muſt ſee that it is cloathed in 
the native garb of everlaſting truth, and 
revere it as the hallowed voice of na- 
ture. While the character of God is 
thought worthy of the higheſt admira- 
tion; while we believe his government 
to be founded in eternal purity and 
wiſdom; while good and evil in temper 
and in action are kept aſunder by the 
eternal bar of unchanging rectitude and 
ſupreme perfection; while human na- 
ture is deemed the workmanſhip of an 
all- perfect mind; while our underſtand- 
ings and our hearts appear to be ſtamp- 
ed in ſome meaſure with the moral and 
intellectual image of almighty God : 

E'1 2a" „ 


266 de Influence which tbe 

Srxm, fo long this perſuaſion muſt remain 
3 unſhaken. that he who would be like 
God hereafter, muſt firſt ſtudy to be 
like him here, The authority of nature, 
the teſtimony of heaven, the all-ſub- 
duing voice of our conſcience and- our 
conſtitution, give ſolemn witneſs to this 
_ - gwful truth. God alone is over all, 
bleſſed for ever. He is the eternal 

fountain of all honour and enjoyment. 

Now they who are his declared enemies 

| by wicked works, can never expect t to erat 

: rewarded 1 n his NN 5 | 


; YT fs on hes 
In als thevefold,- Jet us en- 
quire who are entitled to the name and 
character of ſincere chriſtians? The 
anſwer is obvious: they who are follow- 
ers of God as dear children They who 
carefglly imitate the divine excellence, 
and habitually live under the influence 
of thoſe ſacred impreſſions, to which 
the lively expectation of future glory 
and perfection would naturally give 
birth in good and pious minds. Our 
chriſtianity is then genuine, when it 
reaches the heart, when it forms the 
0 | temper, - 
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temper, when it animates our hopes, SER. 


and gives a due direction to our wiſhes 
and purſuits. Our hope of glory is 


then ſincere and well-founded, when 


we live and act as the heirs of immor- 
tality ought. Shall we dwell for ever 
in the bliſsful preſence of almighty. 


God, and become like him, becauſe we 
ſhall fee him as be is, in all the greatneſs 
of his majeſty and bliſs? This bleſſed 


VII. 


hope, like the enlivening breezes of 


the opening ſpring upon the world a- 


round us, ſhould tune our voices to 


the melody of joy, and reſtore the la- 


tent ſeeds of virtue to fertility and life. 
The more attentively this hope is che- 
riſhed, the more its operation in ſup- 


port of virtue will reſemble the pro- 


greſſive vigour of the genial ſun: 


every root of virtue will ſtrike deep 


into the fruitful ſoil; and every bud, 


firſt blowing into beauty, will gradu- 


ally attain che NO of the * 
fruit. 

What then are we to conceive of the 
exalted pleaſi ures of the pious mind, 


whoſe _ 18 this, that he ſhall re- 


ſemble 


262 = The. Influence which the | 
SRI. ſemble God in the eternal ſtate? His: 
VII. heart is raiſed above the events of 
time and joys of ſenſe. e may meet 
with, and he muſt feel, the miſeries 
and misfortunes of this er But he 
well knows that, as theſe things can- 
not afflict him long, they ought not to 
afflict him much. They are the medicine 
of the ſoul. The draught, therefore, 
however bitter, is ſwallowed with ſub- 
miſſion. Eternal health ſhall ſhortly 
be confirmed, and the ungrateful po- 
tion ſhall be repeated no more. Happen 
what will; let the tide of adverſity 
ſwell to its moſt tremendous height; 
when he raiſes his thoughts to God, 
and to the glorious hope which, God 
hath taught him to entertain, he may 
juſtly cry out, in order to compoſe the 
tumult of his mind, My art thou . caſt 
dom, O my foul? why art thou diſguieted 
in me? I ſhall yet praiſe him for the help 
of bis countenance. Therefore will I not 
fear, though the earth be moved, and though 
the mountains be carried into the mid}t f 
tbe: fea. God is king of all the earth, let us 
ing praiſes with underſianding ! The LoRD 
8 ' | < of 


Hope of future Happineſs, &c. 263 
of hoſts is with me, the God of nature is SERM. 
my refuge.---=-Such is the elevation of VII. 
mind, the greatneſs of ſoul, the in- . 

trepid courage to encounter danger, 
and the honourable” victory over the 
aſſaults of time and the adverſities of 
life, which the ſpiritual nature derives 
from the fixed hope of a virtuous im- 
mortality! God is its preſent ſupport: 
a bleſſed eternity ſhall be its final por- 
tion: and the time, the happy moment, 
of its departure draweth nigh, when God 
ſhall be its everlaſting reward! This 
is a ſource of comfort, which virtuous 
men alone enjoy: a ſource of comfort, 
the ſtreams of which can be obſtructed 
by no power, the refreſhing waters of 
which can be rendered bitter by no 
wormwood of affliction ! Happy are all 
they that truſt in the Lord for the accom- 
pliſnment of this hope. mo 
Let me aſk you next, under what 
mighty obligations do we lie to the ſon _ 
of God, by whom we . have been fa- 
voured with theſe views of the future 
world? Till this divine deliverer ap- 
peared, the FRO darkneſs reſted upon 


every 


The Mer 0 "che 


every region of this land of bliſs. Jeſus 
Chriſt came; the day dawned; fe and 


' immortality were brought to light. Ignorance 7 


was diſpelled; doubts were confound- 


ed; pride and folly were reduced to 
filence, and knowledge penetrated, even 


where admittance was refuſed to the 
_ goſpel. Let us conſider the importance 


of this ſubject to human virtue: every 


man that hath this hope in him, puriſieth 
himſelf even as God is pure. Let us con- 
fider its happy influence on the joys of 


life :---every man who entertaineth this 


hope, muſt rejoice in the God of his 
ſalvation, and triumph in the proſpect 


of a ſpeedy victory over every enemy to 


his peace and joy, whatever be his 


preſent conflicts. For in all theſe things 


wwe are more than conquerors, through him 


dat loved us. Who ſhall ſeparate us from 


' the love of Chriſt ? ſhall eribulation,  dif- 


' treſs, or perſecution, or famine, or naked- 
- neſs, or peril, or ſword ?---T am perſuaded 


that neither life, nor death, nor angels,” nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
ent, nor things to come, nor high, nor low, 
nor any other being, ſhall be able to ſeparate 


us 


a Hope of future — xe. 
u from the love of God. which is in Chriſt SERM. 


Feſus our Lord, This is that divine love 
which ſhould ſubdue us all to gratitude 


and duty; that divine love which hath 


pointed out virtue as the path, and im- 
mortality as the end, of our preſent 


265. 


VII. 


8 
3 


Pilgrimage. And had we derived no 


other benefit from Jeſus Chriſt but the 
animating light which he hath thrown 


on this moſt pleaſing ſubject, we ought 


with thankful hearts. to recognize, him 
as the greateſt benefactor of the human 
kind. What muſt our obligations ap- 


2 pear to be, when we conſider that 


e hath explained this moſt intricate 


d involved object of human thought 


"mh ſo much clearnefs, that every man 


may underſtand it, and upon ſuch evi- 


| dent principles of truth and rectitude, 


as to render it the great ſecurity of hu- 


man virtue, and the great ſource of 


human joy? With what gladneſs and 


gratitude, with what devotion to God 
and to his ſon, our Lord, ſhould we 


perpetuate, by ſolemn acts of religious 


acknowledgment, the ſacred memory 


.of our divine redeemer, who by his 
EY M mm. | death 
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SzxM. death and reſurrection from the 0 0 


VII. 


Do we owe no gratitude to him who 
| hath furniſhed us with the knowledge 


hath begotten us again to this new and 


Te living hope? Do we rejoice in the 
bleſſed hope of the world to come? do 
we rejoice that it ſhall be a world of 


perfect active virtue? is it the joy and 


triumph of our ſouls, in the midſt of 


trials and affliction, that our ſpirits 
ſhali exiſt for ever, the living images 
of the living God? And can we deny 
the poor acknowledgment of a grateful, 

pious office, to his moſt ſacred charac- 
ter, by whoſe miniſtry, ſufferings and 


honours, we were put into ſecure poſ- 


ſeſſion of theſe tranſcendent hopes 


of that which is the ſtay of life, and 


| ſhall be the conſolation of eternal ages? 


This diſplay of the future world, with 
its glories and perfection, flaſhes con- 


viction upon every underſtanding, and 


communicates rapture to every pious 


heart. Now eternal life is the gift of 
God, by Jeſus Chrift' our Lord. Can our 


ſouls be poſſeſſed of theſe thoughts, 
without feeling a. fincere defire to do 
- ©; him 
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him honour in the face of day, and to RM. 
add our mite to the An and durati- VII. 
on of his ſacred character 

In a word; if we entertain -tais ex- 
peqations of the goſpel, what manner of 


perſons ought we to be | in all boly Ut: 
and Cena 
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SERMON VII. 


The Vanity of bn Lif to an 
e Mind. 


ECCLEs. I. 14. 


- Rebold all 15 ; panity a vexation 


a An 


UMA N life is an object of 
much importance to the hu- 
| > man kind. For though the 
oceurrences, with which we are pre- 
ſented as we journey along, may be 
| raiſed into mighty moment, by the 
| power of paſſion or of fancy; it ſtill. 
remains to be conſidered, what they, 
really are in the judgment of reaſon, 
and what reference they bear to our 


moral 


The Vanity of buman ift &c. 


moral characters, and to the whole of Sx kli. 
our exiſtence. The preacher: pronoun- VIII, 
ceth in the text, that 2 is ce and 8 


vexation of ſpirit; 

' Theſe are the words of one of the 
wiſeſt of men, and moſt experienced 
obſervers of human affairs. They ex- 
hibit a picture of the preſent ate; in 
which nothing is ſhaded by deluſion, in 
which nothing is coloured by flattery, 
in which all is truth and nature. They 
convey this ſolemn leſſon, that the ob- 
jects and purſuits of human life are 
vain and frivolous to an immortal ſpirit. 
and that, conſidered in themſelves;'they 


can lay no mighty hold upon a pure 


and guiltleſs mind. If all be vanity to 
reaſon; if the moſt perfect ſtate of hu- 

man nature muſt ſtill leave us perplexed | 

with vexation f ſpirit ; if our improve- 
ments and our pleaſures, our acquiſiti- 
ons and our joys, come equally within 
the bounds of / this moſt melancholy 
repreſentation : why are we ſo wedded 
to this preſent world-? why are we ſo 
unreafonably een to un n 
hfe ? 


Let 


The Vaniy af human Tiſe 
It us therefor e attend to this ſabj ect 


It, ith the ſeriouſneſs it deſerves, and 


conſider the uſeful purpoſes to which, 
we ought to apply the e e 
which it muſt ſuggeſt. 
The condition, and the. 3 of 
mankind,” conſtitute. the object which, 
we are to underſtand by human life. 
Now it would be doing injuſtice to this 
object, both in reſpect to God and 
man, to confine our views in this in- 
quiry to thoſe imperfections which are 
but ſeldom met with, to thoſe misfor- 
tunes which ariſe only out of ſome 
very particular ſituations; or ta thoſe 


miſeries, to which nothing but great 


ſingularity of temper and behaviour. 

can give birth, This would be to con- 
ſider vexation of ſpirit as the portion only 
of a few, and the vanity of life as not ex- 
tending to all. Many of the ways of 
God are unſearchable to us. We often 
behold a variety of wretchedneſs, for 
which we can aſſign no reaſon. In. 
caſes of this kind, the ſufferer is apt 
to murmur. In the bitterneſs of his. 


ſorrow he is ready to cry out, that a 
| life, 


10 an whale Mind. 2751 

Ufe, held upon terms ſo much more SrkN. 

diſtreſſing than thoſe which are allowed VIII. 

to the reſt of men, is not worth hold 

ing at all. Indeed, it is generally from 

theſe ' melancholy ſcenes, from theſe 
. darker and more intricate mazes” of 

providence in the ſufferings of men, 

that thoſe frightful views of human 

life are taken, which are generally 

employed to teach us the rueful leſſon 

of hating life, and of deſpiſing man- 

kind. Follies which we do not per- 

ceive, imperfections which eſcape our 

notice, and cauſes which we cannot diſ- 

cover, produce miſeries, that puzzle all 

our thoughts. Impatient of reſearch, 

we conclude from theſe appearances 

that life is vain; reluctant to behold 
ſuffering, we aſſert that all i is vexation of 

ſpirit ; and averſe from pain, when 

we ourſelves muſt feel it, how prone 

are we to charge God fooliſhly? But how 
unwarranted are theſe concluſions ? our 

feeble underſtandings ſhould never be 
ſet up as the meaſures of perfection, or 
the ſtandards of rectitude. The per- 

ae of the RY are the ſources 
and 
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SxxR. and the rule of all the ways of provit 


Vit. 


dence alike. There is no leſs kindneſs 
and wiſdom in thoſe proceedings which 


ſeem to be moſt involved and ſevere, 


than in thoſe which are evidently ex- 
preſſive of the moſt exalted benignitr 5 
and unmixed knowledge. 

In treating therefore of thoſe circum 


| ances i in the lot of man, which prove 
it to be vain and filled with vexation, we 
_ ought to turn our eyes to the great 


eſtabliſhments of God, to the unalter- 


able condition of human life, from 
which no perſon. can reaſonably hope 


for any privilege of exemption. - The 


wiſdom, of providence is a doctrine, 
with -which the writings. of Solomon 


abound. The obſervation in the text 


was only intended to diſengage - the 


hearts of men from the vanities of 
time. 

For, it ought to | be promiſed "a 
that in this view of the imperfections 
and vanities of human life, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul muſt ever be ſup- 
poſed. Take this away, and life, vain 


in 1 muſt yet become an object 
of 


to an tnmffending Mind. 
of importance to man; becauſe it makes Sem, 


his little all. Blot out this joyful hope; 
and I do not know what circumſtances 


of miſery and weakneſs could ſubdue, 
or even abate, our love of life. Few | 


men are ſo very wretched, that they 


would willingly ſeek refuge in anni- 


hilation, unleſs. when they are goaded on 


by conſcious guilt, or by the dread of ills 


to come, To be ſwallowed up in the 
dreary womb of everlaſting night ; to 


be for ever loſt to thought, to ſenſe, 
to motion; never more to thrill with 


the ſenſations of delight, or to enjoy 
the luxury of virtuous, kind affection; 


273 
VII. 


the eye of reaſon to be quite extin- 


guiſhed, excluded from all knowledge, 


like the ſenſeleſs clod; to be blotted out 


of the very liſt of life and driven be- 
yond the utmoſt verge of being !---- 
theſe are circumſtances which few would 
take i in exchange for all the ſorrows they 
have ever felt, for all the miſeries they 
can juſtly fear. The bulk of men 


would cling to life, with all its vanity, 
and endure their preſent lot with all the 


vexation of ppirit that attends it, rather 


Nn * 


CE 
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SexM. than croud into the gloom of everlaſt- 
MT 1 ing death. 


When therefore our author uſes _ | 


language of the text, concerning the 
preſent ſtate of man, we muſt con- 


ſider him as addreſſing his reflections 
to immortal ſpirits, capable of enter- 


taining the moſt exalted hopes. De- 
ſcribe this world as you pleaſe, it muſt 
be the object of a bad man's wiſh :. he 
cannot hope a better. Virtue only, 
and the hopes which virtue nouriſhes, 
can form the mind to a contempt of life 
on any terms of wiſdom. To men of 
this character, death threatens no evil, 
preſents no danger. The fountain 
of life, happineſs and action, is ſtill 
ſecure. The vacant gloom of non- exiſ- 


tence doth not appal it; phantoms of 


future miſery do not ſink it in deſpair. . 


The immortal ſpirit, in ſtrict alliance 
with almighty God, and freed from the 


overwhelming ſenſe of guilt, ſurveys 


this vain world with impartiality, and 
looks forward to the next without diſ 
- may. | 


Now 
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Now in this ſurvey of the eftabliſh-' SERM. | 
ments of nature, as they regard us here, VIII. 
and our hopes hereafter, do we not 
meet with many things to ſupport the 
doctrine in the text? Are there not 
many circumſtances which would ren- 
der a truly virtuous man, with the 
proſpect of immortal glory full before 
him, very indifferent to the preſent 
ſtate? circumſtances which are common 
to the human kind, and from es 
no man is altogether exempted ? 
Firſt, is not this a ſtate of much 
1gnorance; perplexity and doubt? Urged 
on by a principle of the moſt powerful - 
and inſatiable curioſity, rendered capa- 
ble of deriving the pureſt and moſt © 
laſting entertainments from the purſuit” 
and acquiſition of knowledge; how' 
are we ſtraitened and diſappointed by 
the narrowneſs of our minds, by the 
_ weakneſs of our reflecting faculty, by 
the unſearchableneſs of things them- 
ſelves, or by the thick cloud of impene- 
trable darkneſs in which the works of 
God are covered? The viſible world 
18 54 a myſtery to the moſt enlarged 
Nnz | mind; 


296. 


The Vanity. F human Life : 


Sri. mind; the inviſible, is even more pro- 
VIII. found and dark. Who can explain 
tze mighty bond that holds together 


this wond'rous maſs of earth and 
water? What powerful, 


ever active 
cauſe converts the ſurface of the earth 
and the unexplored caverns of the 
deep into an endleſs ſucceſſion of trees 


and herbs and fruits, and all the name- 


leſs forms of vegetable life? Whence 
comes dead, inactive matter, void in 
itſelf of every power but mere reſiſtance, 


to be quickened into animation, to be 
enlivened with all the activities of fiſh 
and fowl and beaſt ? 
ſecret principles, every where diffuſed, 


What are the 


from which earth, air and water abound 


with life ſo various? Nay, what is life 


itſelf? what is this matter, which it 
renders ſenſible and active? and what 


is this capacity of feeling? Who can 


diſcloſe the cauſe of voluntary or invo-, 
luntary motion ?-----The propagation 
and ſupport of life are- equally ob- 
ſcure, and equally beyond our ken. 


Why doth, food nouriſh ? why doth» | 
bi aiment "_ 7. . do diſeaſes put an 


end 


of God, which by his appointment dif- / 


* 
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and to animal exiſtence ? What i chis Ser. RY Se 
air we breathe ? what is this light of VIII. . 
heaven which we enjoy ? what is this ; 
warmth which inſpires us with/wigour + 7 
and with comfort? what wenrous © + 
torch kindles up that flaming minifter 


penſeth both? what ſupplies his fire 

with never-ending fuel, and his light r 

with unexhauſted rays? The under- 

| ſtanding collects itſelf into aſtoniſhment, - 
and is loſt in wonder, as often as it 

attempts to dart a glance inte tlieſe 
receſſes of nature, and to draw off the 
ſacred veil which hides n Ae . 5 
prying eye. e 

, Aut Wenn tea Ale range, 

and wander through a field of more 

extenſive knowledge? Behold the pla- 

nets, how they move; the heavens, how 

they ſhine ; unnumbered worlds, how 

they are directed! What imagination 

can take in their magnitudes? what 

force of thought can explore their na- 

ture and their qualities? what ſoul can 

| penetrate into the eſſence of that prin- 
ciple, or its mode of Kt by 
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IR which their harmony 18 preſerved and 


WL. their courſes directed, according to their 
Oy - reſpettiverlize and diſtance from their 


ſeveral" centkes ? Can human know- 


p jedge even pretend to gueſs what theſe 
wondrous, centres are, and how they 


act upon the mighty maſſes of habi- 
table ſpace with which they are ſur- 


roundect? Who can tell what beings 


people theſe vaſt worlds ? or if they are 
not inhabited, why, thy are? The bea- 


veng indeed declare the glory of the Lord, L 
and the r mann: freweth forth his handy< 


work : but they moſt loudly proclaim 
tlle 1 ignorance of man, and the narrow 


limits of human underſtanding. We 
cannot behold this glorious fabrick 


without entertaining the higheſt admi- 


ration of the almighty former, and the 


nefs and w 
But ſhout 


of knowledge. 
we confine our meditati- 


moſt ae fenſe of our own weak- 


| ons to our” own" nature ; how myſteri- 


ous an object is man even to himſelf ? 5 
More excellent than all the other works of 5 


God below, we know not what we are. 


We are e trangers to the eſſential nature | 
of 


F 
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| of the very, bodies with which 2 are SERM. 
cloathed. Surrounded with the princi- VII. 


| ples and powers and capacities of life, 
activity and ſenſe, we know no more 
about the manner in which we are e- 


nabled to live, to act and feel, than the 
rude earth on which we tread. Encom- | 
| paſſed with life, we know not what it 
is. Perfectly aſlured, that ſpirit and 
matter are united in our compoſition, 
we cannot even imagine how principles 


ſo oppoſite are capable of union, or in 
what manner things which ſeem to 
poſſeſs no quality in common, but 


merely that of being, can act the one f 
upon the other. Nay; who can ſay 
what ſpirit is? how we came to think, 
to reaſon, to heſitate, to doubt, and to 


determine? What are the eſſential 
qualities of the immaterial ſubſtance ? 


How do the various powers and affecti- 
ons of the mind ariſe out of the intel- 
lectual nature? Why doth one thing 


give us pleaſure, and another pain ? 
Why are we delighted with virtue, and 
pleaſed with truth? Why do we ſhrink 
under the uneaſineſs of ſuſpence, and 

1 rejoice 
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| Serm.; Store in certain know! edge? Whence 
VIII. come our ideas of beauty and order and 


: 


* ** 
of 
o 2 


perfection, and the pleaſure that at- 
"Re them? What are the great ſources 
of hope and fear, of love and hatred, 


5 of deſire and averſion, and how are 


they opened in the ſoul ? In a word; 
what is this ſoul ? What are its capaci- 


ties and powers and manner of acting, 


in itſelf, or on its kindred body ? Out 
of what do they all ariſe, how are they 
all directed, and upon what do they all 
depend All we can ſay upon theſe 
ie is only this, that God is all and all 
And what is God ?---How little a por- 
. is heard of him? and the thunder of | 
© bi power, - who can underſtand? Who can 
comprehend exiſtence without begin- 
ning? immenſity without parts? con- 
tinuance in being without ſucceſſion of 
time? an immaterial ſubſtance, not 
only directing, but creating matter? or 
pure, unmixed and eternal love, pro- 
ducing worlds of vanity and ſorrow * 
Wonderful is our God; fo that no man can 


find out the work that God maketh from the 


in ng to the end. For though a man 
labour 


to an ll And 
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labour to ſeek it out, yet be ſhall not . it; SERM. 
yea, though a wiſe man think to know it, get VII. 


ſhall he not be able to find it. O!] the 
depth both of the ui i/dom and knowledge of 
| God! bow unſearchable are his judgments, 
and bis ways paſt finding out 2 Canſt thou, 
vain man, by ſearching find out God? 
Canſt thou find dat the Almighty unto per- 
Heli on? He 1s higher. than the. heavens, 
what canſt thou do? deeper than hell, what 
canſt thou know? As to the knowledge 
of God, the meaſure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the ſea ! God 


is infinite, eternal, and beyond all 


thought ! . 


To whatever object therefore, we 5 0 


our thoughts, in heaven, earth or air, 


what inſuperable bars are placed againſt 


the extending of our knowledge ? . The 
very moment that we raiſe our inquiries 
to the ſimple eſſence, the remoter cauſes, 
and the abſtra& qualities of things; we 


meet with difficulties to diſcourage us, 


with doubts to perplex us, with obſcuri- 
ties to overwhelm us. We are. preſent- 


ed on all ſides with a greatneſs and 


| variety to which our narrow under- 
7 "OB | ſtand- 
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The Vanity of "ROO Lif 


| SuRM. ſtandings are no way equal, and with 


a majeſty and extent, before which the 


; ſoul muſt be contented to fit down 


with the confuſed ſenſations of won- 


der and amazement. Marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty ! in wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all. 

Theſe remarks are not intended to 


_ depreciate the value of the human un- 
derſtanding, or to take away from the 


uſe and evidence of the diſcoveries 


which it makes. There are many prin- 
ciples of knowledge which deſpiſe the 


feeble efforts of 'the enemies of ſcience. 
Numberleſs concluſions may be deduced 
from them, which defie the boaſted - 
powers of doubt and cavil. We have 
many ſources of belief within ourſelves, 
opened by the hand of God, and teem- 


ing with the molt refreſhing ſtreams to 


reaſon, from 'which we cannot refuſe 
to draw, without rejecting the bounty 
of heaven, and leaving our ſouls to 


ficken in perpetual drought. We are 


rendered capable of diſcovering ſome 


facts, and of aſcertaining ſome qualities, 


which, — * not perfectly 
ſimple 


f 70. an REY SP" Mind. 


tent and importance, and ſo clear of 
all juſt exception, that they deſerve to 


hold the rank of univerſal maxims, into 


283 
ſimple and original, are yet of ſuch ex- SERN. 


VIII. 


— 


which concluſions may be reſolved, and 


by which. doctrines may be proved. 
Under this deſcription we ought grate- 


fully to comprehend whatever is of moſt 


importance to ſocial, civil, moral and 
religious life. When we have excepted 
theſe, we have excepted almoſt every 
thing about which we can .make any 


diſcoveries of moment, that deſerve the 
name. of knowledge. In thoſe things 


indeed which regard the intereſt of ſfo- _ 


ciety, the conduct of life, the govern- 


ment of ourſelves, the importance of 
virtue, and the obligations of religion, 
we meet with a degree of evidence that 


ſhould ſatisfy every underſtanding, and 
with a degree of force that ſhould ſub- 


due every heart. Within theſe limits, 


and perhaps in ſeveral things beyond 
them, we experience the liberal bounty 
of the God of light. He hath merci- 
fully taught us to diſcern that which is 
ny good, and to know, not what 


0 0 2 would 
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SrRM. would gratify our curioſity, but what 


VIII. 


is ſufficient for our virtue and our hap- 
pineſs, both as citizens and men. In 


moſt other things, in all the higher 


branches of abſtract knowledge, and 
more refined objects of the underſtand- 


ing; how perplexing is our ſtate ? We 
look for cauſes, and embrace a cloud. 


We' endeavour to trace out the original 
order, and to diſcover the ſtable relati- 
ons 'of the works of God; but how 


often do we meet with obſcurity and 


doubt? And in the inveſtigation of the 
ends and purpoſes of things, how 
ſtrangely are we ſubject to the vain ca- 


price of 1 imagination, and to the irkſome | 
| uncertainty of idle conjecture ? Such 
knowledge is, alas! too bigh for us. 


Where ſhall wiſdom be found ? Where is 


the place of underſtanding, that mortals 
may approach her preſence, and obtain 
her favour? To man the voice of 


nature cries, Behold, the fear of the 


| Loy, that is wiſdom, and to depart ron 


evil 1s under flanding + pe 
Such is the too evident ſtate of hu⸗ 
man knowledge in a this world of vanity 
and 


. 
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nature? Free from ſtains of guilt, 
and unagitated by the dread of puniſh- 
ment which fin inſpires, the virtuous 


ſoul would wiſh to burſt this priſon= 


| houſe of clay, and to baſk for ever in 
the divine ſplendour of eternal light. 


We wander in an howling deſart, too 


great for our comprehenſion, too fright- 


ful for our peace, and too full of dan- 


ger to leave us ſure of ſafety, directed 
only by a few feeble rays that can 
ſcarcely penetrate the gloom with which 
we are ſurrounded. What then ſhall 
be the joy of that approaching mor- 
ning, whoſe ſun ſhall never ſet, whoſe 


light ſhall never fail, whoſe ſacred in- | 


fluence ſhall never end ? | 


| Secondly ; let us examine human life 


in another view. Let us ſee how our 
accounts ſtand, as to the various kinds 
of excellence and perfection in which 


we ſhare. And here the proſpect is no 


way flattering. For how ruinous are 


our bodies, and how limited their pow- 
ers? More * than any of the 


works 


bg 
and vexation' of ſpirit. And what is here SERM. 
to captivate the heart of an immortal VIII. 


ww 
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SERM, works of God on earth, how are we 


VIII. 


exceeded in the different branches of 


animal perfection by many of our fel- 


low- creatures, that we affect to look 


upon with great contempt? Can we 


pretend to the penetration of the lynx's 
eye? Are we armed with the mighty 
force of the huge elephant? Dare we 
take the angry lion by the beard, or 
encounter the mercileſs embraces of the 
enraged bear? The timid hare out- 
ſtrips our ſwiftneſs, and excells our 
hearing : and where we are left to fall 
a facrifice to beaſts of prey, the 
feebleſt bird of heaven would wing 


its way to ſafety, Over matter we have 


little power, and our capacity of motion 


is exceedingly confined. We rather 


creep than walk, along the ſurface of 


the earth. Without the aid of infinite 
induſtry and art, we muſt remain for 


life confined within a few leagues of 
the little ſpot, on which we firſt beheld 


the light of heaven. With endleſs 


trouble and expence, one out of ten 


thouſand viſits a few cities, traverſes a 


few regions, converſes_ with a few in- 
i dividuals 


— 5 
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dividuals in ſome foreign land, and Srzm, 
then returns home the moſt important VIII. 
of his kind !--- And what is this mighty 


tour which travellers perform? What 
are the great objects they have ſeen? 


What is the wond' rous knowledge they 
have acquired? While the ſoul is ca- 
pable of darting from pole to pole with 
all the inconceivable velocity of thought, 
they have been dragging this mortal 
frame along, with ſolemn ſlowneſs which 
ſcarcely deſerves the name of motion. 
Inſtead of viſiting the exalted manſions 


of ſuperior beings, or contemplating 


thoſe objects which conſtitute the riches 
and the glory of the works of God; 
our feebleneſs confines us to the pride 


of man, and our vanity diſpoſes us to 


admire thoſe trifling monuments of hu- 


man art, which the ſucceſſive efforts of 
- many generations have been employed 
to render great. And what is all this 


oreatneſs ? Can it match the majeſty of 


heaven? Doth it vie with the ſmalleſt pla- 


net that moves in the ſun's train? What 


proportion doth it bear to the earth on 


which we tread ;, or is its dignity to 


DE * 
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SERM. be. compared to the rugged. brow of a 


VIII. 


— 


„% * 4 
4 


lofty mountain? The greateſt cities, 


the proudeſt palaces, the moſt ftupen- 
dous works of human art, are rather 

proofs of human weakneſs, than of 
human power: for they are the ſucceſ- 


ſive labour of many ages and unnum- 


bered men. This alſo is vanity and ſore 
travail. FFF 


But what is all this, compared to our 
mental weakneſs? I do not now ſpeak 
of the bars which nature hath oppoſed 
to human knowledge, to delay its pro- 
greſs, and to limit its extent. Theſe 
have been hinted at already. I ſpeak of 
weakneſs, of another kind, and weak- 
neſs more to be deplored. Formed for 
the ſearch of truth, how feebly do we 
purſue it? Spurred on in queſt of 
knowledge by a principle of curioſity 


which. cannot be gratified to the full, 


how ſhamefully do we direct it, and 


how childiſhly do we amuſe it? How 


frequently do we deſert the little circle 
of uſeful knowledge, which God hath 
given us to walk in, and ſeek amuſe- 


ment in every trifle? Things unſub- 


ſtantial 


to an imoffending Mind. 
ſtantial as the vapour of the anoskigg 
lake, engage our thoughts and engroſs 


our attention, while we are on all hands 


ſurrounded with worthy objects, that 


ſolicit our curioſity, and court our exa- 
mination, by the moſt alluring rewards. 
Let us but look around. The volume 
of nature is widely ſpread: within us, 
above us and below, and opens to 


the eye on every ſide. The wond'rous | 


fabrick of our minds ſtands forth every 


moment to our view; and yet how _ 


feldom do we Uiftitiguiſh. it from the 
multitude of other things, of which 


we do not know the names or uſe? 


The workings of the ſoul; the progreſs' ; 


of thought, the power of paſſion, the 


combinations of reaſon, appetite and 


affection in giving birth to human ac- 
tions, the authority of conſcience, and 
all the influence of motives from with- 
out, preſent a ſcene worthy of the 
higheſt admiration, and moſt exact 
inquiry. Yet who beſtows a ſerious, 
ſtedfaſt thought on things ſo intimate 
and intereſting to himſelf ? And, as 


we neglect ourſelves, | who delights in 


FP: P behold- 
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SERM, beholding the order of the works of 
III. God, or is fixed in admiration of their 


greatneſs and magnificence? Who 


lends an ear to the ſolemn voice with 
which they all proclaim to man the 


power, the wiſdom and ſupreme per- 


fection of the God that made them? 


The ſickly ſoul reclines upon the couch 


of indolence, or employs its uſeleſs la- 
bour on that ul ich doth not profit. We 
examine things which cannot furniſh 
us with wiſdom : we hunt for know- 


| ledge which cannot adorn us. with | 


honour, or ſupply our ſouls with vi- 
gour. The follies of childhood pur- 
ſue us through the whole of life. 
The idleſt report of publick buſineſs, 

of private adventure, of human frailty 
or laughable miſtake, ſwallows up the. 
attention, ſatisfies curioſity, and gives 
employment to all the boaſted powers 


of reaſon. And in all this we are not 


ridiculous, becauſe, as face anfwereth 10 


Jace in a glaſs, ſo dotb the vanity of man 


to man, Thus are our ſpirits depreſſed 
and diſhonoured by our ſtrange atten- 
tion to this load of clay. For ſurely 


no 
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no ſuch folly, no ſuch weakneſs, can SERM. 
diſgrace the happy world of everlaſting VIII. 


life. There, we cannot help believing, 
objects will appear in their true colours, 


and arreſt the ſoul according to their 
real worth. The flatteries of this mor- 


tal life will no longer be ſerved up as 
the food of vanity, nor ſhall folly be 
kept in countenance by this fleeting, 
pageant ſhew, which ſhall then be dit- 
ſolved for ever. 
But what are the ;nperfetions of 


the body? what are the defects of the 


underſtanding, in its extent, or its 


application, compared to inficmities 

of a ſtill higher and more important 

order? | Weakneſs claims campaſſion ; 
and folly, at the very worſt, ſhould 


only meet contempt. But we, alas ! 


abound with evils which muſt expect 
a much ſeverer cenſure, even from our- 


ſelves.: I mean the weakneſs and infir- 
mity of our moral nature, The na- 
ture of the ſubje&, I muſt beg leave to 
remind you, forbids me to enter into 

any ſurvey of the crimes of men: far 


while the world at large is to be con- 4 
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SERM, beholding the order of the works of 
VIII. God, or 1s fixed in admiration of their 


greatneſs and magnificence? Who 
"==, an ear to the ſolemn voice with 
which they all proclaim to man the 


power, the wiſdom and ſupreme per- 


fection of the God that made them? 


The ſickly ſoul reclines upon the couch, 


of indolence, or employs its uſeleſs 98 
bour on that vv hich doth not profit. 
examine things which cannot 0 


us with wiſdom: we hunt for know- 
ledge which cannot adorn us with 


honour, or ſupply our ſouls with vi- 
gour. The follies of childhood pur- 


ſue us through the whole of life. 


The idleſt report of publick buſineſs, 
of private adventure, of human frailty 
or laughable miſtake, ſwallows up the 
attention, ſatisfies curioſity, and gives. 

employment to all the boaſted powers 
of reaſon, And in all this we are not 


ridiculous, becauſe, as.;face anfwereth to 
ace in a glaſs, ſo doth the vanity of man 


to' man, Thus are our ſpirits depreſſed N 
and diſhonoured by our ſtrange atten- 
tion to this load of 0 For ſurely 


no 
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life. There, we cannot help believing, 


_ objects will appear in their true colours, 


and arreſt the ſoul according to their 


real worth. The flatteries of this mor- 


tal life will no longer be ſerved up as 
the food of vanity, nor ſhall folly be 
kept in countenance by this fleeting, 
pageant ſhew, which ſhall then be ar 


ſolved for ever. 


But what are the imperfeQions of 


the body? what are the defects of the 
underſtanding, in its extent, or its 
application, compared to infirmities 
of a ſtill higher and more important 


order? Weakneſs claims compaſſion 


and folly, at the very worſt, ſhould 


only meet contempt. But we, alas ! 
abound with evils which muſt expect 


a much ſeverer cenſure, even from our- 
ſelves: I mean the weakneſs and infir- 
mity of our moral nature. The na- 
ture of the ſubject, I muſt beg leave to 
remind you, forbids me to enter into 


any ſurvey of the crimes of men: far 


while the world at large is to be con- 
F-D 2 ſidered . 
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' Sex. ſidered as a world of . vanity and wexation 5 


VIII. 


, ſpirit, thoſe things only ſhould be 
brought to view, which, leſs or more, 


are incident to all. Nay even here, 
humanity reſtrains us. The vanity of 


life may be clearly perceived in our 


moral weakneſs and defects, without 


examining our vices, or expoling thoſe 
enormities which anetimes er i 
us. 
Conſidered as hs ſubjedts. af” God's 
moral government, we are formed for 
the love and choice of moral objects, 
and of moral excellence. Qualities of 
this kind conſtitute our higheſt perfec- 


tion, and give being to the pureſt, moſt 
exalted happineſs, of which we are, or 


ever can be, capable. Vet how ſtrange- 

ly defectiye are we in our attachment to 
moral qualities, and how ſhamefully 
liſtleſs in our purſuit of moral objects? 
With how little ardour doth the ſoul 


aſcend to God ? How inſenſible are we 


to thoſe devout impreſſions which his 


purity and preſence ſhould habitually 
make ? How. little are. we affected, by 


the conſideration of his ſupreme autho- 
rity, 
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ity, and univerſal dominion? How SRRM. 
ſeldom doth. the recolleQion of his moſt VIII. 
wile anc merciful government of the 
affairs of men, appeaſe our anxieties, 

abate our fears, compoſe our ſpirits 

into reſignation, or inſpire us with 
dignity and courage in the practice af 

our duty, in the midſt of dangers or 

of ſufferings? With what feebleneſs 

of delight do we contemplate the glo- 
Ties of the divine mind? With what 
unfeeling langour do we recollect the 
bounties of his moſt liberal hand, which 

is every moment opened wide to 
ſcatter bleſſings among his creatures? 

Even in the moments of our molt ſe- 

rious meditation, how little are we 
diſpoſed to become his followers, the 
imitators of his excellence, as dear 
children? In proof of all ;---how in- 
frequently do the pious affections of 

our hearts break forth into thoſe ſolemn 

acts of worſhip and devotion, which 

are their natural expreſſion and effect ? 

The oak, whoſe roots are nouriſhed in 

a healthful ſoil, ſends forth its bran- 

ches in their Proper ſtrength, and wears 
„ 
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SerxM. the honours that become its nature. 


VIII. 
gs 


fortune or diſtreſs, that the pure idea 


Were piety the root of moral life in 
man, the thriving ſtem of virtue would 
be covered with the rich 2 8 25 ra- 

tional devotion. * 


Again; the rectitude of our hearts, 


and the purity of our manners, have 
another mighty claim upon our atten- 
tion. Without maintaining theſe, we 


fink into diſhonour. The world def- 
piſes us, and we deſpiſe ourſelves. And 
et, alas what trifling objects croud 


| into the mind, captivate its affections, 


or raiſe its paſſions into tumult and 
diſorder, and leave our very virtue to 
the hazard of a moment, or to the 
interpoſal of the 1 favour of 


almighty God ?-----How ſeldom doth 


it happen that men ſupport a fteady 


and unſhaken ſenſe of the dignity of 


their characters, and of the guilt and 


meanneſs of unlawful indulgence and 


unbecoming gratification ? Our virtue, 
like our pride, is rouſed by occaſion. 
It is but now and then, perhaps in 
ſome ſerious hour occaſioned by miſ- 


of 
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of private virtue is permitted to aſſume SERNI. 


its native dignity, to wear its manly. 
and commanding port, and charm the 
ſoul with all its lovelineſs and worth. 
In fine; as to the higheſt conſumma- 
tion of a human character, benignity 
of heart and temper, how ſhamefully 
are we defective? Love is the name 
and character of God. In us, benevo- 
lence ſhould rule our ſouls, and give 
direction to every power. But, alas ! 


how ſeldom doth this divine principle 


appear in native majeſty ? The appeal 
15 here made to our own too conſcious 


thoughts,---Let us examine our gene- 


roſity to the world. Let us conſider our 
diſpoſition to forgive our enemies. Let 


our patience with the fooliſh and inju- 
rious come into review. Let us re- 


member that God is witneſs to the hu- 
manity which we exerciſe in the deepeſt 
privacies and darkeſt ſolitudes of life, 
and that he watcheth over us in all 
thoſe tender and endearing relations, 
which ſhould melt us into every form 
of active ne 
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Now where is that glow of benevo- 
lence, which ought to influence our 
conduct? Where are thoſe bowels of 
compaſſion, "which ſhould bind us faſt 


Where is that 


gentleneſs of ſpirit, which ſhould ren- 


der us courteous and obliging ? Where 
18 that meekneſs, that condeſcenſion, 
which would even diſarm rage, and 
turn wrath from its intended purpoſe ? 


In a word; where 1 18 that univerfal and 


commanding charity, which is 7he Ful- 


filling of the whole lam, and the perfec- 


rent of kindneſs almoſt entirely 


tion of human nature? Mbence come 


Arif and contention. among ws? What 
fupplies pride with a reputable occaſion 
of ſwelling into inſult? What pro- 
tects indignation in bordering on in- 
jury, or, covers criminal reſentment 


with the name of honour ? Why ds 


we lo often behold the moſt liberal and : 


enlarged affections of the mind ſubdued 
by the ſelfiſh power? Why is the cur- 
ob- 


ſtructed in fome characters, and in 
others confined to the narroweſt chan- 
nel? 


Why is not man united to man 


by 


— 
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human nature? 


While we bewail this he pat . 
even of the beſt ; we cannot help be- 


lieving that theſe evils ſhall not purſue 


us beyond the grave. No! When we 


ſhall ſee God as he is, we ſhall alſo love 
him as we ought, and imitate him to 


: our utmoſt. power. When, fleſh and 
blood ſhall be mixed with. the duſt, and . 


this corruptible ſhall bave put on incorrup- 


tion; then the ſolicitations of ſenſe and 
| appetite ſhall no longer expoſe us to 
impurity of heart or manners, nor the 
_ temptations of this mixed, mortal ſtate | 
_ miſlead our underſtandings, or betray _ 
our virtue. Fleſh and blood cannot inherit 


the kingdom of Ged : and when the un- 


derſtanding ſhall be relieved from the 
Umitations of our intervening ſenſes; 
vhen the ſoul itſelf ſhall look at objects 
as they are; when pure unmixed ſpirit 

ſhall employ its unicumbered ſtrength 
in eſtimating things: our knowledge 
will be more perfect, and its influence 


Sq more 
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For what is any individual but one ms 
ſmall particle of the common maſs. of 
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more powerful. The underſtanding 
will be directed by the evidence of 
truth, and the affections determined by 
the real value of the objects that ad- 


| dreſs them. When our connection with 


body ſhall be diſſolved, God and ſpirit 


will be all. We ſhall dwell for ever 
before his throne ; and the refulgent 
glory of his acted preſence will ſwal- 


low up the darkneſs that at preſent 


ſurrounds us, and kindle the flame of 


virtuous affection into unextinguiſhable 


ardour. Oh! bleſſed and happy world! 
where we ſhall chooſe what is good 
with vigour of affection, and do what 
is right with conſtancy of mind! 
Compared to this proſpect, the ob- 


jects of the preſent life are vain indeed, 


and manifold are the vexations 'of ſpirit 
that attend the purſuit of them. When 
men purſue them with an unreſtrained 


love, they are even worſe than vain: 


they becloud the mind, and ruin virtue. 


They draw off our thoughts from bet- 
ter things, and fill us with anxiety and 


care. Andeven in their beſt ſtate, the 
conſtitution of nature that renders 
them 
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them of any uſe to us, is fraught with Sezrxm. 
imperfection, and inſeparable from VIII. 
weakneſs. Natives of heaven, we feel 


_ ourſelves abroad at preſent. In this 
barren and unfriendly ſoil, the ſeeds of 


virtue ſend forth weak” and fickly 
ſhoots, and thickeſt fogs obſtruct the 
rays of knowledge. But in the happi- 


er regions to which we ſhall ſhortly | 


be removed, the tendereſt bud of virtue 


ſhall ripen into ſtrength, the feebleſt 


ſpark of light ſhall NY into 


ſplendour, 


Let us therefore raiſe our + oats above | 
the preſent ſtate, and ſet our affections 
on thoſe things that are above at God's right *© 


hand, where Jeſus Chriſt alſo fitteth.----- 


Other motives to this conduct are pro- 
wie in "the next diſcourſe. 


| 
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: Ball all 7s vanity and. vention 


» of Jpirit, 


N reviewing the preſent condigtew 
of human nature, and examining 
the great and general eſtabliſh- 
ments of providence, we meet with 
many things to wean our hearts from 
this world, and to teach us to ſigh _ 
after circumſtances of a more pleaſing 
aſpect, and a ſtate of being of a 1 5 8 


rior Penker | 
We 
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We have already beheld, in the fore- SERM. 


going diſcourſe, affecting proofs of hu- 


man weakneſs and imperfection. Our 


thoughts have been turned to the 


gloom of darkneſs with which the face 
of things is covered. We have been 
called upon to conſider how unequal 


our imperfect underſtandings are to the 
great taſk ef inveſtigating the cauſes 


IX. 


* — : 
. 


and connections, the eſſential qualities 


and final purpoſes, of many of thoſe 


various, thoſe unnumbered objects, 


which the volume of nature exhibits 


to the curious and attentive eye. WE 
have alſo ſeen how far our race falls 


ſhort of that perfection which we can 
all imagine, Whether our corporeal, our 


mental or our moral powers be regard- 


ed. Frailty is our character, imper- 


fection is our inheritance, and all our 


path is covered with temptation. Our 


whole nature is feeble and inactive. 
Our bodies hurry to decay. Our minds 
are capable of little knowledge, and 


pleaſe themſelves with leſs. Our beſt 


affections to our heavenly father diſ- 


grace the duty of a child, and all our 
tender- 
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tenderneſs. to. human nature bears little 
Proportion to a brother's love. And 
when the conflict lies between purity 
of heart and lawleſs pleaſure, it is pain- 
ful to mention which too often prevails. 
Now what are the mighty charms of 
that ſtate which can endure but for a 
moment, and in which the breath of 
rumour can divert the underſtanding 
from the moſt commanding producti- 
ons of almighty power, and the co- 


lourings of fancy, prevent our affections 


from riſing to God or delighting in 
virtue? Human life is vain indeed, and 


vice alone could wed us to it. This is 


the concluſion which evidently follows 


from the moſt impartial view of what 
we call perfection. | 

Thirdly ; what vexation of ied ſhall 
we meet with, if we examine the por- 
tion of enjoyment which is meaſured. 
aut to mankind as their lot? This 
part of the ſubject unfolds itſelf to 
every eye. Experience ſoon teaches us 


all the melancholy leſſon of human mi- 
ſery. Man 15 born to trouble as the Sparks 


to epivards.. Our misfortunes, and in- 


deed 


” 
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deed our complaints, are co-eval with SERSL. 


our birth. Before our eyes have yet 
been opened to the light of heaven, pain 
ſeizes on us as its prey. 
The gratifications of ſenſe, even after 
the weakneſs of childhood has given 


way to manly health and vigour, are 
yet but feebly felt. They produce only 


a momentary enjoyment, and expire 
almoſt as quickly as the glare of light- 
ening flaſhzs acroſs the void. And 
| beſide being ſubje&t to theſe mournful 
abatements, to what numberleſs inter- 


ruptions muſt they give way, and how 


very ſeldom can moſt of them be re- 
peated? If pleaſures of this kind be 


carried too far, what feebleneſs, if not 
diſeaſe of body; what diſguſt of mind. 


if not remorſe of conſcience, do they 


leave behind them ? Beſide; we all pre- 


tend to hold this exceſs in contempt. 
No man can bear with patience to be 


called ſenſualiſt. Yet this name only 


characteriſes him as devoted to the 
| pleaſures of the body, and gr atificati- 


ons of ſenſe. And, which is worſt of 
all; this ſenſe of purity apart, the 
1 ſame 
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ſame. body, which is the inſtrument of 


pleaſure, is alſo the inſtrument of pain. 
The ſame organs that make us capable 


of ſenſual delights, are the very ſeat 


of the moſt racking torments. What 
ſenſual pleaſure 1s not more than coun- 


terbalanced by the tortures of the Bout, 


and by a thouſand other modes of pain, 
that ſeem to convulſe nature, and threa- 
ten the whole ſyſtem with deſtruction? 
And though the rigour of extreme pain 
is only met with here and there; yet 


the poiſoned mantle of mortality in- 
fects us all. We all wear this ſickly 
habit; and its contagion is too power- 
fol ods reſiſted, too ſubtle to be ward- 


ed off, and too general not to corrupt 


the whole maſs of ſenſe and ſenſual joy. 


But take the tide of pleaſure at the 


| height :----yet ſurely thoſe enjoyments, 


the love of which we are aſhamed to 
acknowledge, and the contempt of 
which has ever been deemed inſeparable 
from dignity of character and excel- 


lence of virtue, can never be ſuppoſed 


to conſtitute a happineſs, which ſhould 


reconcile 1 us to the vanity of life, or 


ns which, 


— 
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Which can counterballance the vexation SERNM . 
vf ſpirit with which they are attended. IX. 
We are capable of theſe pleaſures, only WY 
| becauſe we are connected with this 
mortal frame. Now we can ſet no 
great value on a ſort of happineſs which 
ſhall be rendered impoſſible for ever, the 
very moment that he duſt returns to duſt, 
and the immortal ſpirit to God who gave 
it. Fleſh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God, Senſe and appetite are not 
the properties of ſpirit. | : 
Again; our rational nature is a 
ſource of happineſs which is much 
more worthy. and exalted. The plea- 
ſures of the mind, as far as they are 
enjoyed, are truly delightful. They 
leave behind them no ſtain of diſho- 
nour, no mark of meanneſs. They 
prove our claim to a divine deſcent, 
and ſhew that we are of the kindred of 
angels. Knowledge itſelf, the great 
ſource of theſe enjoyments, is one of | 
thoſe qualities in which we are capable 
of wearing the image of the inviſible 
God. Nature teacheth us to value 
truth: : and, to engage us in this moſt 
R r ; excel- 
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Sn. excellent purſuit, ſne hath ordained in 
IX. her ſacred councils and proclaimed with 
>> her hallowed voice, that the diſcovery 


of truth ſhall ſtrengthen and enlarge 
the ſoul; ſhall fill it with the pureſt and 
moſt pleaſing joy. Knowledge, indeed, 


is eſſential to every wiſe and worthy 
purpoſe. Without it, virtue could not 


have exiſtence, nor happineſs become 


the object of a wiſh. No wonder, 


therefore that God hath recommended 
it ſo ſtrongly to our eſteem, and made 
the purſuit of it ſo fruitful of reward. 

And yet, alas! how few labour in 


this vineyard? How few are even 


gleaners in this ill reaped harveſt? 
The lot of human nature is evidently 
this: the bulk of men are prevented 


from improving their underſtandings 
and refining their - imaginations, by 


want of time, by want of opportuni- 
ties, by cares and buſineſs of a different 
nature; by the moſt ſolemn ties which 
bind the heart of man. And even of 


thoſe. who do apply themſelves to this- 


purſuit, how few ſucceed ? 'Lettered 


* and deep- read error are no 
uncom- 


fo an — Mind. 


taking, though moſt delightful, is yet, 
of all others, the moſt laborious and 
exhauſting. Soul and body ſink down 
together under the intolerable fatigue 
of intenſe, continued thought. The 


height and depth of knowledge over- 


whelm us alike. The ſplendour of the 


ſan confounds the ſtrongeſt eye, and 


the R gloom and darkneſs of the mine 


oblige it to waſte its force in vain. The 
labour of attention is known only to 
thoſe who have experienced it: and 
how few are accuſtomed to ſtrain their 


ſouls on any object? How few apply 
their underſtandings, for any length of 


time, with cloſeneſs and ſeverity, to 


the regular examination of any queſ- + 


tion abſtracted in its nature and re- 
mote from ſenſe? So far are men in 


general from having juſt ideas of the 
pleaſures which ariſe out of the exer- 


ciſe of the underſtanding and out of 
the diſcovery of truth, that they do 
not know that the firſt occaſions great 
fatigue, or that- the latter requires 
much patience and colle&tedneſs of 
Fo  \ 55 pH 
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uncommon things. Beſide; the under- S ERNI. 
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SERM. thought. And, after all, unleſs our 
IX. inquiries be conducted with great mo- 
deration, and confined within narrow 
bounds, the pleaſure of inveſtigation is 
likely to be counterbalanced by the 
perplexity of doubt. The higher and 
more abſtracted ſpeculations require ſo 
much attention, and are 'embarraſſed. 
with ſuch inſuperable difficulties, that 
ſerious enquirers generally experience 
the mournful truth of Solomon's ob- 
ſervation: much fludy is a ꝛwearineſt to the 
Heſh; and he that increaſeth knowledge, in- 
creaſeth ſorrow. The curious and in- 
quiſitive ſpirit is mortified by diſap- 
pointment, filled with unutterable ſoli- 
citude, and tormented with ſuſpence. 
Though therefore the pleaſures of 

the underſtanding are pure and honour- 
able; yet few purſue them in any con- 
ſiderable degree; and thoſe who do, find 
no unmixed ſatisfaction in their under- 
taking. They often pine away in vex⸗ 
ation and diſappointment, without al- 
moſt any ſueceſs to reward their labour, 
or abate their ſorrow. The ſtudious, 
_ thoughtful, curious mind, is often like 
* N the 
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the wakeful eye of e which SERM. 

watcheth for the dawning day, but is IX. 

too much ſtrained by its own efforts to 
enjoy the bleſſing, when it ſhines a- 

round. Darkneſs made it reſtleſs be- 

fore; now, it is unable to bear the 

glare of light. This alſo is vanity and 

vexation of ſpirit.---Can theſe things at- 

tach us to the world, or withdraw our. 

thoughts from heaven? Muſt not re- 

flections of this kind diſpoſe us to for- 

ſake this barren wilderneſs of ignorance 
and doubt, and raiſe our wiſhes to that 

happier climate, where all ſhall be as 

clear as noon- day light, and warm as 

the genial ſun? | 


Once more: The hated aps: 
from the practice of virtue and religion, 
was intended by almighty God as the 
higheſt happineſs of which human na-. 
ture is capable. This reſembles the 
unbounded felicity. of the eternal and | 1 
moſt perfect mind. It ariſes out of 
ſimilar ſources of moral excellence, and 
it produces ſimilar effects in all our 
capacities of moral enjoyment. Hap- 
piveſs of this kind is of the higheſt 

order, 


e 
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SERM. order, 1s eſſential in itſelf, defies exter- 


nal power, and penetrates the ſoul, as 
far as it is acquired, with the moſt un- 


utterable delights. It preſuppoſes an 
excellence of temper and improvement 
of affection, a government of appetits 
and order of defire, and a wiſdom and 


elevation of ſpirit and purſuit, which 


| raiſe us above the meanneſs and the 


folly of vice, which enable us to tri- 


umph over the ordinary temptations of 
the world; and which, on every princi- 


ple of truth and goodneſs, muſt place 


our nature in the moſt honourable and 


accomplifhed point of view, in the eſ- 
timate both of God and man. In 
ſhort; the very being of the joys of 
virtue and religion, as far as it extends, 
imphes an arrangement of mind, and 
an application of all our powers, from 


which, peace, tranquility and joyful 


hope are as infeparable as brightneſs 
from the ſource of light. Virtue and 
religion are ſuited, in every view, to 


make us happy. The meditation of 


God, the contemplation of his excel- 
lencies, the recollection of all his love 
10 yy to 
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to his unnumbered offspring, are rich- Suk x. 


ly fraught with pleaſures as divine and 


various, as theſe objects are great and 
unbounded. But here again the tale 


of our defects muſt be renewed. For, 
alas! how ſeldom does the ſoul riſe 
into this ſublimity of thought and of 
devout. affection? How few are qua- 


lified to perceive theſe objects with ſuch 
clearneſs, or inclined to ſurvey them 
with ſuch ſtedfaſtneſs and to ſuch ex- 


tent, as 1s neceſlary to kindle the pure 


flame of love to God, and to enrapture 


the ſoul with all the extacy of ſpiritual 
delight? We are all earth, and ſenſe, 
and a confuſed maſs of - appetite, and 
care and worldly fviews Indeed the 
feebleneſs of our hature, however ſeri- 
ouſly we may be diſpoſed,” renders us 


incapable of that continued intenſeneſs 


of application to ſuch glorious and ex- 
alted objects, which would render them 
the ' ſources of a great and unabating 
felicity. Hence 1t 1s that, even with 
the beſt of men, the happineſs of religi- 
on, if you except the compoſure which 
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Sean. ariſes out of a well ordered heart, is 


interrupted, occaſional, and weakly felt. 
The ſame concluſion applies to all 


the kind and generous affections of our 


nature. Theſe were intended both as 


ſources of comfort to others, and of 
happineſs to ourſelves, But how ſel- 
dom do we feel the joys which are nou- 
riſhed by the enlivening warmth of that 


affection which hath human nature for 


its object? How rarely do we endea- 
vour, like real members of the family 
of God, to comprehend all the inha- 
bitants of the wide extended world, 
in the kind embraces of fraternal love ? 
This affection never ſtirs within us, 
without ſhedding the ſweet influence of 
its benignity over the whole ſoul, in 
the richeſt dews of pure delight. And 
yet, alas! it is ſeldom rouſed into any | 


mighty effort but by ſome circumſtance 


of peculiar calamity, which harrows 


up the ſoul, and mixes the pure ſpring 


of kindneſs with the bitter ſtreams 

of forrow. Nay; even the mixed 

pleaſure of compaſſion, © which feeds 

on woe,” which mingles our foul in 
5 the 


4 
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the diſtreſſes of our neighbour, and. SzrM, 


teaches us to ſweeten his cup of miſery 
with our own tears, muſt either be taſted 
but now and then, or it will infect 
the principles of life with a deadly con- 
tagion. 


IX. 


. i | 


Indeed the age of every er 


human virtue finds ſome abatement in 


the thing itſelf, in this vexatious world. 
Forgivenneſs, the nobleſt of the train, 
ſuppoſes that we have felt and ſtruggled 
with reſentment. Fortitude ſuppoſes 


greatneſs of mind; but it is never cal- 
led forth, but by a painful ſenſe - | 


danger. Juſtice itſelf, -conſidered as 


law to reſtrain our actions and to Rag 


late our tempers, implies a capacity of 


doing evil, and temptaions to diſho- 
neſty. And what is prudence, the 


Queen and arbitreſs of virtues, , but a 


conſtant, watchful guard, againſt pro 
bable miſchief and diſorder ? Self-exa- 
mination, the only method of acquir- 
ing the moſt important knowledge, the 
knowledge of: ourſelves, ſuppoſes an 


ungrateful ſuſpicion of previous guilt 


or folly. Watchfulneſs and circum- 
BR. cc 
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The Vanity of human Life 


ſpection, in the government of life and 


manners, muſt mortify us with the hu- 
miliating idea of weakneſs, imperfecti- 


on, and tendency to evil. And ſhould 


we attempt to borrow confolation for 


theſe ſorrows from the recollection of 


our attainments in religious virtue; do 
we not tarniſh the luſtre of our own 


worth by holding it up as an object of 


our oom admiration? Doth not the 


conviction of our hearts inform us, 


_ that we mould rej oice in practiſing 
virtue, rather than in recolle&ing that 


we have practiſed it? The remoteſt 


ſentiment of pride, on the ſcore of 
morals and religion, leaves a ſhameful 
and offenſive ſtain upon the whole 


character. It is true, a ſenſe of inno- 
cence-and conſcious worth, is the nobleſt 


ſupport of the mind, when misfortunes 


prefs us, when we are threatened with 
danger, or When the perſecuting arm 
of malice is ſtretched out againſt us. 
The reaſon is; this teſtimony of con- 
ſcience aſſures us, that we ſuffer not a 
evil. doers, and that almighty God, who 


ruleth over all events, . the con- 


ſtancy 


an anofinding M 
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ſtancy of our minds and firmneſs of the SERM. | 


our ſtruggling virtue, with the higheſt 


IX. 


approbation. When we are forſaken 


by the world, our own innocence 


| ſhields us againſt the power of their 
contempt, and the favour of God raiſes 
us above the efforts of their malice. In 


almoſt every other view, the pleafure 


which we feek in the recollection of 
our virtues and our worthy deeds, muſt 
_ ſuffer a prodigious abatement from its 


near approach to vanity : it is at leaſt 
of ſo ſuſpicious an appearance, that no 
wiſe man will indulge it but with great 
caution. 


What ſhall I ſay of the whole claſs 


of private virtues ? of chaſtity, of mo- 


deſty, of humility, of temperance, and 
good humour > Why are they called 


the ornaments. of human nature, and 


the bleflings of ſociety ? The anſwer 
is obvious; becauſe without them, hu- 


man nature degenerates into a ſavage 
monſter | They, are faid to be the 


ſources of health and peace of mind, 


becauſe the vices that oppofe them are 


deſtructive to the body, difgrace the 
„ S106 ſoul, 


[as The Vanity of human Life 
SRM. ſoul, and fill the heart with tumult. 
IX. With the greater part of men, one or 
> other of them is to be maintained only 
buy a conflict with oppoſing inclination: 
and this conflict is ſeldom free from 
pain. Mortification and ſelf-denial, 
which all our virtues preſuppoſe, are 
no natural object of deſire to frail hu- 
manity. And the power of habit, or 
the rage of appetite, is often found to 
be no mean rival to the influence of 
reaſon and the authority of conſcience. 
---All theſe things are ſo many abate- 
ments of the happineſs which virtue, 
pure and unſolicited virtue, would o- 
otherwiſe yield. And I cannot forbear 
to add, becauſe I think it true, that 
the enjoyments of virtue, among the 
human kind, are greatly leſſened and 
impaired by this melancholy recollecti- 
on; that virtuous actions are too ſel. 
dom the unmixed effects of the ſublimer 
and more generous principles of good- 
neſs, Conſiderations of leſs dignity 
and worth, are for ever ſtepping in 
to co-operate in the determination of 
the mind, and to take away their ſeve- 
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ral n from the value of the SERM. 


action. This is ſo evidently true, that 
it happens a thouſand and a thouſand 


times, that he who performs a merito- 
rious deed, is almoſt as doubtful of his 
own motive, as they that behold it. 
Thus; the generous breath of heaven, 


the gentle droppings of the clouds, the 


quickening influence of the ſun in 


light and heat, ſhare with the powers 


of earth and compoſt in producing even 
the faireſt flower, and in ripening even 
the richeſt fruit. This muſt remain a 


very worthy man, while he is incum- 
bered with the infirmity of this mortal 
ſtate. This is the vexation of the pu- 


reſt, worthieſt, moſt exalted ſouls, in 


this vain world. But their rejoicing is, 


that theſe obſtructions to the happineſs 


of virtue ſhall be ſhortly removed, and 


that if the root of the matter be found in 


them, a ſoil is prepared, where this ſa- 
cred root ſhall ſtrike deep and thrive for 
ever, ſuperior to the nipping power of 


froſts, and infinitely beyond the reach of 
Faun damps and ſcorching heats. 


IX. 


23 


ſource of uneaſineſs and diſtruſt 10 


Et ' "Oh. 
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The Vanity. of human 8 
| SNN. Oh bleſſed; glorious change } when pie- 


ty and virtue thall, flow from the moſt 
exalted ſources of the human mind, in 


a ſtrong and uncorrupted ſtream, like 
clear waters from. the pureſt fountain 


Then all the happineſs of the beatified 
ſpirit ſhall. ſwell into an overflowing. 
tide, without obſtruction and without 


abatement. Then devotion ſhall be 


the love of God, and virtue the volun- 
tary and delightful imitation. of his a- 
dored goodneſs ! Then we ſhall be 
happy beyond thought: not indeed in 


_ the unavailing purſuit of fleeting plea- 
fures, which elude our fearch ar eſcape 


from our embraces ; but in the perfect 
practice of thoſe duties, and in the un- 


_ ceaſing increaſe of that perfection, from 


which true happineſs cannot be ſepa- 


rated! 


Fourthly ; it is no pleafing talk to lay | 


before you the various circumſtances in 


human life, and the various weakneſſes 
of human nature, which cannot fail to 

prove that our preſent ſtate is a ſcene 
of much vanity, and that our living in 
it is attended with great wexatzon of pirit. 


But 
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But this taſk, irkſome as it is, ought Sex. 


yet to be performed. Our attention 


thould be called to the circumſtances of 


our lot. We ſhould know where we 
are, and with what we are ſurrounded. 


It is the moſt unhappy part of our not 
too happy being, that, without caſting 


our eyes around to examine the proſ- 
pes that invite us, or the dangers 
with which we are threatened, we are 
diſpoſed to ſail down the tide of time, 
regardleſs of the vaſt eternity that is 
ſtill to come. The leading feature in the 


complexion of human nature is want 


'of thought and foreſight. Hence many 
of our innocent, and all our guilty for- 
rows.---Let us therefore caſt our eyes 
upon the world. Let us ſee it as it is. 
and note it as we feel. 


In early youth, what do we not ex- 


pect from mankind? We imagine that 
heart ſhould anſwer to heart; that foul 


ſhould mix with ſoul; that our good 
affections ſhould always meet their 
counterparts in the generous boſom of 


our neighbours; that love, forbearance, 


and as ſhould mark the characters 


Of 


IX. 
a 


The V. anicy of human Life . 


SEM. of men. Theſe, alas! are but the glow- 


IX. 


ing ardours of an unexperienced mind. 


Go a little further, look with more at- 
tention, and what ariſes to offend your 
eye? Folly renders one unworthy f 
confidence; poverty takes away from 
another the power of kindneſs; envy 
or emulation chills the principles of ge- 
neroſity in à third; a fourth is the ſlave 
of his own ſelfiſhneſs or paſſions. You 


will ſee that the buſineſs, and connedcti- 


ons, and endleſs competitions of life; 
that difference of opinion, of educati- 


on, of manners and of rank; that pride, 


Party- ſpirit, and ambitious views; that 
want of attention to the enlargement 


of the underſtanding in ſome charac- 


ters, and to the improvement of the 
heart in others; keep the bulk of men 
at the moſt awful and unfriendly diſ- 
tance. Only kindered ſpirits meet in 


friendſhip. Would you wiſh to com- 


municate your joy, or to pour your 
ſorrow into the boſom of another? 


you muſt not take the man you meet, 
but the man you know. That un- 


bounded exerciſe of kind affection, 


truſt 


1 « * ev * a 
* . with a — circumſtances i an 
the tempers and affairs of men, to limit 
1 to diminiſn the hap- 
0 1 it word otherwiſe yield. Cau- 
tro ll cheſe caſes, take g gene- 
Jy E e and ene 
1 that unlimited eo 


we . and, to ſay — er gene- 
=, rolity, few have ever found per fectly 

Z har mleſs. by * * 82 * 
hut even where no rea inj felt; 
what diſappointments, What uneaſy diſ- 
guſts, what mortifications of our va- 
nity, what knawing anxieties, what 
burſts of ill-concealed indignation or 
reſentment, occaſioned by rudeneſs or 
neglect, are ternally teizing our too 
tender feelings, and interrupting our 
peace of mind? A perpetual dropping 
at once ſmooths and leſſens the rock on 
which it falls. Thus, under the re- 
n ſtrokes of this nameleſs form 
1 t- | of 


affl liction, we learn at 25 
R. bes our ſufferings with a placid aſpect. * 
Y” This evil alſo have 1 ſeen under the ſun. 

We ſeldom have the juſtice to conſider, 


” 2 
A 


that we labour under the ſame weakneſs 
and commit the ſame follies with others, 
and that we generally quit ſcores with 
our neighbours, giving them as much 


N 
25 . 4 | ' # 4 
222 ge: 2 be 2 of nan ifs L . 
| 
| diſturbance of this trifling kind, as — 
| 
| 


are pleaſecꝭ to give us. 
Or ſhall we contract our views into 
a narrower circle, and court the plea- 
1 5 - ſures of private friendſhip, and the en- 
| 3 dearments of domeſtic life? Theſe 
| objects call forth the warmeſt ardour of 
[ the youthful heart, and adorn hope in 


its richeſt and moſt flattering plumage. 
But O world, world! how art thou 
contrived to defeat our idle expectati- 
ons ! Friendſhip is indeed the pure 
delight of many a youthful, unſuſpect- 
ing hour. Youth ruſhes into friend- 
ſhips. The ſoul, he thinks, falutes him 
in the eye. Experience hath not yet 
taught him, that ſimilarity of imagi- 
nations is very different from union of 
hearts, and that * is a quality 
Of 
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| 75 dental circumſtance. But life advances. 
8 ie on. And, to ſay nothing 
- of covetouſneſs or ambition, which 
would break the tendereſt ties without 
remorſe, the moſt virtuous views of 


life ſwallow us all up in one purſuit 


or other. Thus the joys of friendſhip, 


joys moſt reſembling thoſe of angels, 


muſt yield to the neceſſity of affairs, 
and wait the invitation of an idle hour, 
which ſeldom comes. For even when 
the hands are diſengaged, ſuch is the 


neceſſary power of habit, the head and 


heart are frequently immerſed in the 


buſy throng of an imaginary employ- 


ment. Nay; even as to thoſe friendſhips 


that have leaſt to do with fancy, thoſe 


that are ſeated in the very heart; as 
they muſt ſuffer ſomething from the 


cares of life, ſo their pleaſures admit 
of much abatement from a thouſand 
other cauſes. Affection lives and thrives 


by exerciſe. Remove the object from 
our view, affection ſickens by length of 
time, or ſuffers every moment for want 


* being gratified. F riendſhip there- 
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» high an order to depend: 4. acci- SERM. 


IX. 


WY Ne 


We | Vanity of r ee © 
fore. may become a ſource of pain; el ** 
in its warmeſt moments. 3 
And what ſhall 1 ſay of 7 tick |." 

| happineſs ? This ſhould giv 8 dignity 


declining 8 This is a felicity which 

every generous affection diſpoſes us to 
court, and which every —_y feeling 
| ee us to enjoy. 

As to domeſtic happineſs, how often 
is it nipped in the bud? When mere 
intereſt or ambitious views form the 
motive to connections of this kind, the 
bleſſings of the married ſtate will be 
taſted with diſreliſn or indifference. 
Where the exerciſe of reaſon 1s ſuper- 
ſeded by the violence of inclination in 


pointment muſt follow : for the en- 
dearments of marriage cannot equal 
the extravagant expectations of an ima- 
gination inflamed with the ardour of 
this bewitching paſſion. Beſide, from 
theſe romantick notions, we look for 
all perfection in the partner of our life, 
conſcious of much weakneſs and im- 
5 perfection in ourſelves. This is ano- | 
HS, ther 


to manhoed, and ſupply comfort to "1 | 


making this important choice, diſap- 
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ther 88 many a grievous and diſ- SERM. 
| guſting diſappointment. | Theſe evils IX. 
ape to be remedied only by giving up had 
LE our falſe but flattering hopes, the very 
laſt ſacrifice that the young of either 
ſe are willing to make; and by recol- 
lecting, what they are very backward 
to believe, that the married ſtate ſhouid 
be a life of reaſon and diſcretion, not 
of rapture and of paſſion. Good ſenſe 
and prudence ſhould conſtitute the en- 
tertainment ; rapture and paſſion may 
be admitted to ſeaſon and adorn it. 
But this, alas! is often forgotten. Ob- 
ſervation, and even experience, attempt 
to teach us this moſt uſeful leſſon al- 
moſt in vain. Hence many of our 
warmeſt hopes and wiſhes ſuffer a total 
ruin. Such are the nuſchiefs that ariſe 
from relaxing the authority of reaſon 
in any caſe! Reaſon, and not fancy, 
ſhould teach us what to look for, and 
ſtate the limits of our wiſhes. 
In like manner, the tenderneſs of 
infancy is taught to look for every 
thing from the affection of a parent ; 
and the father's heart, glowing with 
fond- 


* 


fondneſs, is lifted up wich the pleafing. 
the delightful hope, of fut. irt 
gratitude, and duty, in his riſing of- 
ſpring. But when, in By es of 


life, the tenderneſs of affection muſt 


made itſelf behind the ſterner "look® of 
authority, to direct the behaviour and 
to temper the ſallies of the unexperi- 


enced youth, how is the tone of feel- 


ing changed in both? In the one, 
headlong paſſions now glory in their 
ſtrength, and ſtruggle hard for empire: 
and how often do they leave the conteſt 


doubtful, to ſay no worſe? The other 


beholds this ſituation of his child with 
an anxious trembling heart. Experi- 
ence has taught him the temptations of 
the world, the ſnares of bad example, 
the power of youthful paſſion, and the 
numberleſs dangers with which theſe 
enemies of virtue threaten the young 
traveller in this journey of human life. 
They lurk in every corner; they aſſail 


him from every quarter; they oppoſe 


him in every ſtep of his progreſs. This 
the parent knows: and, from the num- 


bers which he hath ſeen theſe tyrants 


leading 


ann 0 | Allread y, 
| any Fof es wag never to be re- 
_ Noxed to God and virtue; his ſoul 
muſt ſamgtimes be but ill at eaſe. 


Upon the whole now of this part 


E . doth it not appear, that 


of tt 
the wiſdom of Solomon is fully Juſti- 


Ked by thi 
a world of great vanity, and much 
wvexation of ſpirit. There are many 
leading circumſtances in the lot of man, 
which ought in reaſon to abate his love 
of this mortal ſtate, and relax his at- 
tachment to a world ſo crouded with 


imperfection, ignorance and ſorrow. 1 
need not therffore add- the uncertainty i 
of life itſelf, and of all things in it. 


he tate of things? This is 


SER M. 
IX. 


— 


to compleat The argument. One gene- 
ration of men paſſeth away, like the 
leaves in autumn, and another ſucceeds 


eth, like the tender buds of ſpring. 5 SEP 


Theſe alſo ſhall flouriſh for a moment, 


and fade and fall, like thoſe that went 5 


before them. Our condition is as un- 
certain as our lives. Proſperity and 
adverſity maintain a perpetual change: 


and no man knoweth fr om the circum- | 
= "7 | | {tances 


13 We je Py of bu hey Z 
| Stkm. ſtances of the preſent day, 
it IX. the next may bring forth. | Health 
4 gives way to ſickneſs; riehes leave, Mir 
place to poverty; characters are often 
covered with hatred and diſhonour, 
BS! which had formerly been ranked high 
nn * in the liſts of publick reputation. I 
| Soundneſs of underſtanding and ima- 
gination, is ſometimes diſplaced by a 
diſordered mind, or ſucceeded by the 
doating feebleneſs of à ſecond child- 
hood. The morning of life frequently 
{miles us into hope; and yet our mid- | 
day fun ſhall be covered with clouds, 
hy 1 and we ſhall lengthen out the ſhades of 
5 our wretched evening in the midſt of 
feeble rays, Which only ſerve to ſhew 
a be ſcene of miſery which we and our 
affairs exhibit. We-may be ſtripped of 
wealth and honour ; ; we may be forſak- 
en of our friends; and, what is worſt 
#* 92 of all, ſhould We be off our guard 
amidſt the trials and temptations of 
this preſent life, we may forfeit our 
integrity and virtue, and, along with 
p —  thele, the favour ang Protection of 
TIT. ggyiry. God. n live” in Jeopaſtly 
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every moment, and are in conſtant SERN. 


danger of making a dreadful ſhipwreck 
of our all, for this world and for the 
world to come. There is nothing 
ſtable in our nature; there is nothing 
| ſtable in our lot; and there is nothing 
ſtable in thoſe by whom we are ur- 
rounded. Every thing in us and about 
us, is marked with indelible characters 
of imperfe&tion, and ſhews alarming 
ſigns of eaſy and ſucceſſive change.--- 
| Miſerable world to which we cling, 
while heaven and all its glories lie be- 


fore us! There muſt be fomething 


different from what any wiſe man hopes 
for in the preſent ſtate; there muſt 
be ſomething very different from what 
men of any character have ever met 
with in it, that ſubdues the native vi- 
gour of the foul, diſhonours our af- 
fections, and almoſt reconciles our 
hearts and feelings to vanity and ſor- 
row, rather than ſtep the bounds which 
nature hath kindly marked by the 
grave. Our ſhameful love of ſuch a 


life as this, ſhews that we are falſe to 


our trueſt happineſs, and moſt exalted | 
"C2 Gorge 


IX. 
5 1 
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SERM. glory. But God, true to the eternal 


- purpoſe of his never-changing fatherly 
affection, hath mercifully ſaid to all 
mankind, return again to duſt, Contrary 
to the folly of our wiſhes. and deſires, 
* 1ath ſolemnly decreed, that if the 
F our lives be evil, they ſhall alfo 
2 few. T argen 1. 15 es unto. all 
men to die. | 
- The reaſon of the ation: here 


marked, between the counſels of God 


and the inclinations of men, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain i in the 1 
diſcourſe. | 

If have endeavoured in theſe two 
diſcourſes, to give you à faithful, 


though imperfect portrait, of the ſtate 


of man: what remains then but that 
we all be careful to turn it to ſome 
proper ule, notwithſtanding 1 its defects. 
He who knows the world, and his own © 
heart, will be able in general to trace 


the reſemblance between this draught, 


and the original from which it was 


taken. And whoever can behold life 


in this view, without being diſpoſed 
to prepare for his departure hence, is 
8 0 | | loft 
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wouldſt thou continue here, deluded 
man? What captivates thy affections? 
what miſleads thy powers of reaſon and 


reflection? what fond infatuation con- 


trouls thy mind, and ſhuts out eyery 
thought of greatneſs and of wort... 
Doſt thou love the world and doat on 
life? Alas! thou art enamoured of a 


bauble, and taken in the cobweb ſnare 


of that which is not ! U 
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Conſcious Guile what lem Death 
an Gee of Fe car, 


1 CoRINTHIANS XV. 56. 
The ' Jing of death is fin----- 


HE N we take an "DIE? 
ſurvey of the preſent condi- 
tion of human nature, we 
cannot fail to meet with many circum- 
ſtances ſufficient to convince us, that 
this world could be no very deſirable 
abode to an immortal ſpirit, perfectly 
free from ſenſe of guilt and dread of 
puniſhment. Evidently formed for 
knowledge, for virtue, and for happi- 
neſs ; we daily experience in ourſelves, 
and 
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and every where obſerve in others, a SRRM. 


melancholy defect in each of theſe par- 


ticulars. The ſtate of individuals, and 
the general hiſtory of the human race, 
form one continued and affecting illuſ- 
tration of Solomon's general remark 
on human liſe : o/l. I he) 18 vanity 
and vexation of ſpirit. * | 

Vet men are wedded to the world; 
and unconquerably fond of life. Our 


ignorance, our imperfections of every 


X. 


kind, nay even our want of happineſs, 


fit light upon us. We would be al- 


moſt willing to encounter an eternity 
of our preſent penury and weakneſs, 


rather than riſque a trial of the world 


to come. 


Now, how is this untowardly ap- 
pearance to be reconciled to the capa- 
cities and hopes of the moral, intellec- 


tual nature, which cannot die, but by 
the almighty mandate of the God of. 
alt 63: £35 

The love of lifevis. a principle of 
great power and influence with every 
living. nature. But the love of life in 


man 


* 


* See the two preceding diſcourſes. 
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'SeRM. man is not confined to this dreary a- 


+ ©&Y 


— 


bode of folly and vexation. The con- 


ſtitution of his mind, the kindneſs of 


his God, and the ſources of hope, with 


regard to a future life, which ſeem to 


be ſupplied with unfading ſtreams from 
the eternal fountain of all exiſtence, 


both by nature and the goſpel, compel 
him to believe that his is not his reft, 


and that the immortal ſpirit which 
dwelleth within him, is able to defy 


the utmoſt violence which can be offer- 
ed by the king of terrors. 


The loſs 
therefore of being, and of active life, 
15 not the object which we dread, when. 
we conſider death as terrible. The ſe— 
paration of ſoul and body threatens no 
danger to the principle of life and ac- 


| tion. 


Nor are we- enſlaved to As: fon of 
this event, by the ſolemn expectation 


of that ſevere pang which we muſt all 


feel in giving up enjoyments to which 


ve have been accuſtomed, exerciſes which 


have alleviated the miſeries of life, or 


connections and endearments which 
ſerved to ſmooth the rugged brow of 


care. 


* 
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care. Our preſent enjoyments, we know, SRERRI. 


are mean and worthleſs, compared to 


thoſe of which an immortal ſpirit 1s 


capable. Our moſt exalted employ- 


ments, while we continue here, are but 
as the amuſements of a child, preſent- 
ed to the underſtanding and ambition 


of matured manhood. We can feel no 
great reluctance in bidding adieu to 


ſuch vain purſuits. and idle paſtimes. 
And, as to the moſt endeared connec- 
tions that can be formed in this mor- 


tal ſtate ; what mighty loſs ſhall they 
ſuſtain by loſing us ? The all- ſuffi- 


cient God is their only refuge in 
the day of danger, their only comfort 


in the hour of ſorrow, The arm of 
man hath no power to ſave; and even 


the wiſe is taken in his own craftineſs. 


Beſide ; every creature that we leave 
behind us at the hour of death, is 
dearer to God, and more intimately re- 
lated to his power and goodneſs, than 
any thing can be to us. He is the eſ- 
ſential father of the whole family, and 


loves it with eternal love. Every being 
capable of enjoyment lives in his very 


Nature, 


X. 


— 


Ld 


Conſeious Guilt what renders 
nature, and is ſurrounded with his fa- 
therly protection. Behold ! he that feep- 
eth mankind flumbereth not, nor ſleepeth. 
The ſame eternal wiſdom, power and 


- goodneſs, direct and govern all things, 


both while we live, and when we die. 


Our power and {kill can neither for- 


ward nor retard the meaſures of God's 
moſt perfect government. He works 
without the aid, and above the re- 
ſiſtance, of feeble man. How juſt then 
is that conſolation which God himſelf 
ſuggeſts to the,melting heart of a de- 
parting parent? leave thy fatherleſs cbil- 
dren, I will preſerve them alive; and let 


thy widow truft in me I And as to our- 


ſelves; we ſhall not need to borrow 


conſolation from the ſweets of mortal 


friendſhip, or to ſeek for comfort in the 
tendereſt endearments of this frail and 
weakly ſtate, when we ſhall be received 
into the embraces of eternal love. God 


will be our friend, our father, portion, | 


all! In this view, therefore, death 18 


nothing dreadful. 


Nor, in fine, doth the fear of death 


ariſe from any juſt * of the di- 
vine 


Death an ; object of Fear. 


we do not forfeit our innocence, God 
will not change his love. He is good 


and bountiful to all. The univerſal 


employment of his providence, the ſu- 
preme perfection of his nature, his ac- 


tive goodneſs, 1s ultimately this ; 7 © 


promote happineſs throughout his whole 
family, according to the bleſſings they 
need, and the capacities they acquire. 
We are ſolemnly aſſured, by the un- 


changing nature of ſupreme godhead, 


that the bleſſings of his providence, and 
the benefits of his kingdom, are not 
meaſured by the light of the ſun, or 
the narrow limits of human life. What 
he was from everlaſting, that he now is, 
and ſhall endure for ever, without change 


or ſhadow of turning. In all worlds, 
viſible or inviſible, our God is a rewarder 


of them that diligently ſee him. In every 
| fate of being the ſtreams of happineſs 


ſhall flow in a full tide from the ever- 


laſting fountain of his pure goodneſs, 


and run in that meaſure and direction 


which his wiſdom ſhall ordain. + 3 
. This 
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SERM. This alſo is the voice of reaſon, and 


= 


— ., 


we cannot doubt its truth.---Yet death 
is feared by the bulk of mankind as - 


the worſt of evils. Where then ſhall 
we ſeek for the ſolution 8 Wn diffi- 


culty ? 
The truth of the caſe ſeems to be 
that which our apoſtle teaches in the 


text; the fling of death is fin. Sin is 


that unhallowed monſter which enters 


into confederacy with death, arms him 
with ſtings, and crowns him king of 
terrors. 


Now the power of ſin cannot miſs to | 


have this tendency | on more accounts 
than one. 


Firſt: Sin intr oduces that ord imper- 
fection and degeneracy into our nature, 
which give this world its principal hold 
of our affections ; where our treaſure is, 

there will our hearts be alſo. And every 
perſon muſt believe, that all the j joys of 
reaſon, of religion, of virtue, and a 


well-ordered mind, are to be found in 


much greater perfection in the preſence 
of God and of his holy angels, than 
we can hope to find them here. Yet 

. expe- 


5 
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experience proves that we prefer earth 8ERNM. 


to heaven, and this mortal life to the 


life of immortality which we are taught 


to expect. There is ſomething in this 
world which warps the very ſoul, which 


| blinds the underſtanding, which en- 
feebles the ſpirit, which ſubdues the 
worthieſt affections of the heart, which 


diſcolours all the beauty of moral ex- 


cellence, which deſtroys our taſte for 


the god-like pleaſures of virtue and re- 
ligion, and which ſwallows us up in 


deſires and enjoyments, that have little 
connection with the immortal nature. 
Now what is this ſtrange, infatuating 


power? We cannot deem it the proper 


object of innocence and virtue. Inno- 
cence, at all times, prefers. right to 
wrong, and good to evil.. Virtue loves, 


delights in, and preſſes forward to per- 
fection. Virtue is that living fire, 
which warms the heart in every good 
purſuit and purpoſe. Virtue is deeply 
founded in reaſon and in nature. She 
takes her direction from that eſtimate 
of objects and enjoyments, and of their 
comparative worth, which is preſented 
Xx | by. 
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_ Sex, by eternal and unchanging truth. From 


the ſacred influence of this principle, 
ſhe eſtabliſhes order in the mind, and 
fills it with divine delights. In a word; 


| Innocence and virtue imply a life of 


reaſon and of conſcience. Now all this 
ſuppoſes that the preſent world is only 

a ſecondary object to the truly wiſe and 
ed, That therefore muſt be vice, 
which breaks the order of the mind, 
which dethrones conſcience, which ſets 
aſide the power of reaſon, and which 
exalts the blind impetuoſity of appetite 
and paſſion into authority and empire. 
Nov this is the melancholy circum- 
ſtance which produces all our falſe eſti- 
mates of things, and gives birth to all 
the wrong purſuits that diſhonour hu- 
man life. Did reaſon and conſcience 
poſſeſs their full ſupremacy ; were every 
object that ſolicits our affections, or that 
throws out a lure to captivate our de- 
ſires, arraigned at their bar, and treated 


according to their deciſions ; the vani- 


ties and pleaſures of this world could 
never aſſume an improper place in our 
hearts, or give occaſion to an unbecom- 

3 


. an objec of Fees | 


= 


ing FORE in our conduct. But the Ser. 


miſery is; we ſuffer the lower princi- 


ples of the mind to break looſe from 
reaſon. We permit the imagination, 
with all the wantonneſs of tolly, to 
gaze upon and play around any object 
that flatters the prevailing paſſion with 


| the ; proſpect of enjoyment. - We even 5 


ſuffer deſire itſelf, without the interrup- 
tion of a moment's thought, to ripen 
under the beams of temptation, till it 
acquires the molt formidable {trength, 


| wearies out the ſoul with its repeated 
and vigorous efforts, and at laſt reduces 


all the principles of virtue ro a criminal 
and ſhameful compliance. Now purity 
of heart is loſt. Now conſcience is de- 

filed. Now reaſon ſinks into contempt. 


The underſtanding no longer decides 


upon the value of things, and dethron- 
ed conſcience but weakly diſputes her 
claim to empire. All is paſſion, fancy 


X. 


and confuſion. Every repetition of guilt 


increaſes the diſorder, gives a higher 


reliſh for the pleaſure we purſue, ren- 
ders the ſoul more inflammable upon the 
bu of any object that promiſes 

; grati- 
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SerM. gratification of the ſame kind, and gra- 


X. 
2 


dually deſtroys every power of reſiſtance. 


Hence habits are eſtabliſhed : habits of 
the moſt pernicious and unhallowed na- 
ture; habits of delighting in things 


which cannot endure the juſt ballance 
of conſcience, or bear to be tried by the 
unerring touch-ſlone of impartial, rea- 
ſon. Apply this to all the gratificati- 
ons of ſenſe, to all the purſuits of am- 
bition, to all the advantages which co- 

vetouſneſs propoſes to ſecure. Apply it 
to every earthly thing that captivates 
the heart. Let the application be as 
extenſive and unbounded as the vices 


and the follies of the human kind. And 


muſt. you not perceive, that it is ſin 
alone which teaches us to value worldly 


things above their worth ? to purſue 
them beyond the line which conſcience 


draws; and to cling to them and. ſet 


our hearts upon them with a violence 


and outrage of affection, which the un- 
corrupted underſtanding would bluſh 
even to behold ? 


As this progreſs of the mind Ss 


to be directed, our r guilt conſiſts ſome- 


times 
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times in the purſuit of things unlawful Seam. 


in themſelves; but moſt frequently in 


purſuing lawful objects with a degree of 
ardour diſproportionate to their, real 


value. In either caſe, the heart is diſ- 


ordered, and the things of time take 
too faſt a hold of it. Theſe powers of 
habit and affection bind us to the 
world, and almoſt blend the eſſence of 


our ſouls with the purſuits and plea- 


ſures of the preſent life. How painful 
then muſt our departure be from thoſe 
things which hold our hearts by endear- 


ments ſo ſtrong and ſo innumerable? 


While the very ſoul is trembling on the 


"Re 


— td 


pale and dying lip, with what unavail- | 


ing anxiety is the longing, lingering 
eye fixed on the beloved objects which 
the buſineſs of life, the habits of plea- 
ſure, or the power of paſſion, have 


taught us to eſteem extravagantly, and 


to purſue to exceſs ?---In this view tbe 
fling of death is fin indeed: and many a 
painful throw doth it coſt the genera- 
lity of mankind on this very account. 
Secondiy: As fin raiſes our affections 
| for the enjoyments of this world to a 
cri- 
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SeRM. criminal and pernicious exceſs; in the 


X. 


very ſame proportion it weakens and 


diminiſhes our regard to the perfection 


and happineſs of the world to come, 
and gives us a diſguſt to all its enjoy- 


ments. Love not the world (faith the 
apoſtle John) neither the things that are 


In the world. F any man love the world, 


the love of the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the future ſtate of perfect joy 
and virtue, v/z. the luſt of the fleſh, the 
luſt of the eye, and the pride of life, is not 
of the Father, but is of the world. And 


the world paſſeth away and the luft thereef, 
the affections that unite us to it; 'but 


he that doth the will of God abideth for ever. 
The oppoſition here marked between 


our affections for the things of this 


world, and thoſe which regard the pure 


objects of the future and eternal ſtate, 


is juſt and univerſal. Their oppoſition 


indeed ariſes out of the very nature of 


their objects. The enlargement of the 


underſtanding with ſolid and uſeful 


knowledge, the improvement of our 


tempers in all moral excellence, the 


acqui- 


Deatb an object of Frar. 
acquiſition of the trueſt, moſt ſublime. 


and laſting happineſs, even when they 


are purſued with the greateſt fervency 


and force of defire, have not the re- 
moteſt tendency to attach us to the 


preſent life, or to render us indifferent 


to the life to come. No! Their influ- 


ence is directly the reverſe of this. The 
more eagerly we purſue theſe pure and 


everlaſting objects, the more alſo will 
our hearts be diſengaged from all the 
objects that flatter worldly hope, 


and promiſe indulgence. to our ſen- 


ſes, our avarice, or vanity: and, in 


proportion to the advances. whick we 


make in the perfection and well-order- 


ing of our minds; in the very ſame 
proportion the future life, and all the 
joys of ſpirit, will riſe into importance, 
and captivate our wiſhes, The paſſage 
into the inviſible world will ſeem leſs 
frightful, and the approaching moment 
of our departure hence will become leſs 


| alarming, as we proceed in goodneſs. 


The proſpect of death, which opens a 


way into the regions of immortality, 


inſtead of filling the ſoul with horrour 


4 
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SeRM. and diſmay, muſt inſpire the moſt Joy- 


ful and tranſporting hopes. For in 
thoſe peaceful happy manſions, which 
the brightneſs of the face of God a- 


a dorns with everlaſting glory and perfec- 


tion, we know the ſoul ſhall be culti- 


vated with certainty of ſucceſs. The 
| ſeeds of knowledge and of virtue will 
thrive for ever, and yield the faireſt, 


richeſt fruits, of worth and bliſs. The 
objects of the intellectual nature are 
alſo the objects of the pureſt and moſt 
exalted virtue. They are unbounded 
in excellence, and eternal in duration. 
They can never be purſued with crimi- 


nal extravagance, nor become the ob- 


jects of unlawful deſire. They conſti- 
tute the end and higheſt conſummation 


of human life. The moſt perfect ſpirits 
admire them moſt, and court them with 


the greateſt zeal: and God himſelf, the 
author and example of every worthy 
thing, is the united excellence and Per 5 
fection of them all. | | 


Now can any thing be more e evident, 
than that the temper of mind, which 
leads to the purſuit of theſe $a, 

_ - heavenly. 
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| Heavenly objects, 1s eſſentially different SERM. 
from that which inclines us to the gra- X. 
tifications of ſenſe, and ſets our hearts 
upon the enjoyments of the world? Is. 
there not the cleareſt difference between 5 
the love of that ſolid. wiſdom which ; 
would inſtruc us in all excellence, and: 
the; love of thoſe pleaſures to: which. 
ſenſe adminiſters ? - Do the love of God, 
and the love of. rank, honour and dif- 
tinction, ariſe out of the ſame princi- 
ple? Can we mark no difference be- 
tween the love of riches, and the love 
of integrity? Is there any difficulty in 
diſtinguiſhing between the love of hap- 
pineſs, laſting as our ſouls. and ſtable 
as the ages of eternity, and the love of 
thoſe pleaſures which periſb in the uſing, 
: and depend on this ſickly, mortal frame, 
both for their value and their duration? 
Theſe affections are ſo oppoſite in their 
nature, that one of. them cannot. exiſt. 
without abating the. other; that one of 
them cannot prevail without ſubduing 


Wn, 2 WY.” 


> the other. The imitation. of God; and 
V the purſuits of ſenſuality, covetouſneſs, 
. ambition, and the love of fame, are 


N „„ x 7 2 . clearly 
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SerM. clearly diſtin things. This is the 


X. 


Conſcious Guilt what renders 


voice 'of all experience. Now when 


—ſin has fo far prevailed that we prefer 


the latter to the former, and will ra- 
ther ſacrifice the integrity of conſcience 
than deny ourſelves to the gratifications 


which diſhonour and defile it; I beg 


leave to aſk, how dreadful muſt death 


become? In this view, fin makes it 


a double horrour to depart from life. 
We leave this world, and along with 


this world we leave all our enjoyments. 


We are baniſhed into another world 
which we neither know. nor like. What 
we know increaſes our misfortune. Our 
habits of 1gnorance and vice, oblige us 


to hate virtue, and to hate all virtuous 


exerciſes and enjoyments. We love the 
world, and we muſt hate every thing 
diſtinguiſhed from it. Our ſouls are 
ſubdued to the tyranny of ſenſe, and we 
retain no reliſh for any thing more pure 


or perfect. The powers of mind have 
| loſt their place and almoſt changed their 


very nature. They have acted a ſecond 
part to worldly views, and retain a taſte 
for nothing elſe. No ſuch man could 
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be happy! in the exerciſe of pure reaſon, SERM. 


or in the gratification of diſintereſted 
goodneſs. The very notion of reſem- 


bling God muſt. fill him with deſpair. 


x his ſoul is ſet againſt it, and abhors 


| Thoſe things which enſlave us for 


— preſent, have nothing to do with 


the immortal mind. We can carry 


with us neither the means nor the ca- 
pacities of theſe enjoyments which have 
involved us in guilt. 


And what is ſtill worſe; ſin 10 not 
only given us a diſlike to the enjoy- 
ments of the heavenly ſtate, but utterly 


diſqualified us for them. Me cannot 


ſerve God and Mammon. The excellence 5 


of an object is not that which renders 


the obſerver happy. The pureſt dia- 


mond is but a common pebble to the 
uninformed eye. Now virtue is the gem 
of reaſon. This is the pearl of great price. 
The worth of it is known by ſpirit 
only: and wiſe and virtuous men would 
rather ſell all that they have, than not 
procure the field in which it lies. Happi- 
neſs, even here, depends on taſte and 


knowledge. What then are we to think 


of 


X. 
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SerM. of that world from which ignorance _ 


Lu 
1 


ſhall be excluded, and in which falſe 


taſte can look for nothing but diſap- 


pointment? What is our experience? 


Can the covetous be made happy by 


running into meaſures of extravagance 
and riot? Will the ambitious be con- 
tented with obſcurity and retirement ? 
Will the profuſe fool be pleaſed with. a 
fortune which he may not ſquander ? 
Whatever therefore the ſoul is accuſ- 


tomed to, becomes a part of the very 


ſoul itſelf; and all the happineſs it can 


receive, depends upon its habits. There 


1s. ſtill ſomething in the mind that go- 


verns. If the reigning principle be not 
gratified, the man muſt. be: miſerable.. 


The addreſs of every other pleaſure, is. 


like the feeble effort of a gentle breeze 
to overturn the ſturdy oak. The proud: 


inhabitant of the foreſt extends his. 


branches and aſſumes his honours, in- 


contempt of ſuch attacks. In like man- 


ner, the men of this world ſhew-a per- 
fect inſenſibility to the pleaſures of re- 
ligious virtue, and even learn 0 glory in 


their ſhame. But _ ſhall ſhortly be 


plucked 
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- plucked up by the roots. For the friend- SERM. 


ſhip of the world is enmity with God. And X. 
then where ſhall they appear ? Every 


ſource of joy is corrupt and defiled, | 


Every habit is the child of earth, and 
nurſfling of the world. Every affection 
regards objects which can exiſt in no 
world but this. Every power of the 
mind therefore is rendered, by its habits 


and purſuits, utterly incapable of thoſe 
pleaſures which belong to a world of 


mere virtue and exalted reaſon. 
Without any other conſideration, 
therefore, the ſoul muſt be affrighted, 


and ſtand aghaſt at the very thought of 
leaving all its joys behind, and entering 


into a ſtate of things, which, to all its 
habits and deſires, is a mighty blank, 


an everlaſting void, confuſed, dark, and 

boundleſs! Body, and the things of 

time, made all its object here. In that 
untried world, ſpirit only can have ex- 


iſtence, and the objects that regard its 


powers. The moment of our depar- 
ture hence, commands our bodies to the 
duſt. But the ſurviving ſpirit muſt 
ſhare another fate. It lives to judg- 


ment, 


= Conſcious Guilt what renders 
SERM. ment. Has it been the inſtrument, the 
EX. ſervile tool, of appetite and ſenſe ? Has 
tit been the agent of ambition or of 
pride? Has it pandered for our plea- 
ſures, or been the ſervant of our love 
of gain? Have we left it uninformed 
with ſolid wiſdom, and a ſtranger to the 
love of goodneſs, theſe ſources of en- 
joyment which belong to mind, and 
ſhall ſurvive the ſtroke of death ?---It 
goes into the other world poor, and mi- 
ſerable, and naked, and ſtanding in need of 
all things, without a friend to receive 
it, without a hand to conduct it, 
and without any ſhadow of reſources 
HV itſelf. The wretched outcaſt throws 
his eyes around. He looks for light 
and happineſs in vain. Darkneſs and 
diſappointment meet his anxious 
thoughts. Guilty joys are placed for 
ever beyond his reach; for that is mix- 
ed with the duſt which gave them be- 
4 ing. And as to all the joys of reaſon, 
virtue and religion; he neither knows 
nor can endure them. God is all, to 
thinking virtuous men: the hope of 


his favour is the richeſt portion of the 
5 beſt. 


* 


honour, or enjoy this reward , Shall 


L. £2 £2 


God, whom 1 in their hearts they do! not 
adore ? Shall. they for ever imitate 
a character which, they do. not love ? 


OR: they, through the ſucceſſion of 
unnumbered ages, depend for happineſs 


upon the practice of a pure, zunſpot- 
ted virtue, which they have already ſa- 
crificed a thouſand and a thouſand 


times: Muſt, their whole ſouls centre | 
in that excellence, which Indeed. they 


do not underſtand, but which they now 
perceive. to be eſſential to the happineſs 


of - the, heavenly ſtate, and yet. abhor- 
rent from their nature ?---How wretch- 
ed is this ſtate? how gloomy are the 
proſpects it affords ? and how truly 
miſerable the feelings of the agonized, 
"guilty ſpirit, that can look forward to 


* 


nothing, better? Vet vice produces all 


this evil. Sin 75 the ſting of death. Thus 


our guilty hearts not only wed us to the 


world, but fill us with diſguſt, and over- 
2 5 * whelm. 
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ſhall be the glory and reward of virtue. a. ns 
But how mall vicious men reliſh Td 
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* whelm us with diſmay, at the very 
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proſpect of all that is to follow ! 


8 Mirdiy: This, alas ! is far from be- 


ing the” worſt .of our condition. Un- 
happy as it is, to be dragged from all 
that we delight in, and to be baniſhed 
into a wild and univerſal waſte; to be 
driven into a region, fertile indeed of 
happineſs to all the wiſe and good, but 
to the ſlaves of ſin, a wilderneſs of ſo- 
litude and ſorrow: yet ſtill even this 
might become tolerable. Time, the 
greateſt aſſuager of the moſt piercing 
grief, the ſovereign remedy of all thoſe 
miſeries that cauſe the heart to ach, 
might ſtill apply his lenient hand. The 
keen edge of diſappointment might be 
blunted into reſignation: and by for- 
getting the pleaſures and the follies of 
the preſent life, we might at laſt learn 

to comply with virtue, rather than con- 
tinue wretched. The dethroned mo- 
narch may forget his purple and his 
crown, and ſmile in rags and labour. 
But this is not the caſe of ſelf-degraded 
ſpirits. Our own. hearts inform us, 
upon the ſtrongeſt evidence, the evi- 
dence 


1.55 
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_ dence of experience, which cannot miſ- SzRM. 


lead, and: muſt convince ; that the ſtate 


of mind which, leads us to the practice 
of vice, involves us alſo in the ſuffer- 
ing of miſery. No man was ever happy 
in the practice of wickedneſs, Wherever 


the fair, character of virtue has been 
{et to view, almoſt every act of guilt is 
followed by the horrors of: remorſe. 


And even when the heart becomes ſo 


Hardened. by the power of habit, that 
{ſome crimes are beheld with indifference, 


and repeated without remorſe; yet 
where 1s. the ftay, within? Where is 
the inward ſource of peace, and j joy, 


and independent pleaſure? Where is. 
that noble order. of the mind, which. 


fills it with tranquility and: conſcious, 


honour ?- Where are innocence- and 
native courage fled? What is become 


of the richeſt, deareſt treaſure of the. 
human heart; the unſtained: purity 
which is willing to meet the eye of 


God, and the. irreproachable. innocence- 


which dares to brave the cenſures of the 


world? They are loſt: and gone for 


ever. They are ſwallowed up in the 
2 2. 2 wharl-. 
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SERM. Whirlpool of ſome vice, or impriſoned 


3 


in the ſink of ſome pleaſure. They 
are no longer inmates of the guilty 
ſoul; and, along with them, we never 
fail to loſe that great undauntedneſs of 
ſpirit, which would enable us to truſt 


al worlds, and to brave all events with 


an equal -and compoſed mind, under 


the protecting power of the almighty 


God and friend of virtue. Sin breaks 
down the native boldneſs of the heart, 
enfeebles courage, and renders man a 
terrour and a torment to himſelf. Sin 
is the canker-worm of enjoyment, and 
the bane of N Hence n is ter- 
rible. i Oh 
Indeed, when we compare our preſent 


Nate with that to come, fin doth even 


more. Without a God to judge, or 
Juſtice to direct the world, the ſenſe of 
guilt implies eſſential miſery: a miſery 


which tears cannot redeem, nor time 


extinguiſh, For, in this caſe, there is 
no God to pardon, no goodnefs to in- 
terpoſe. Hell is already kindled in 
the guilty mind. The buſineſs, plea- 
ſures and amuſements of the world, are 
only 


FFF 


Death an ' bjet? of Fear. 
only aſhes on the burning coal, which 


fumes and frets a while, but blazes out 
at laſt. The faſhion of this world paſſeth © 
away ;- and then miſery alone can be 
our portion, if we be the ſlaves of ſin. 
The coldeſt region of the frozen north _ 


could not extinguiſh the raging flame 


1 


SERM. 
b. ' 


4 


within. The genial habitations of per- 


petual ſpring ſhould vainly try to nou- 


Tiſh bliſs, where wiſdom hath not 
planted the feed, where virtue hath not 
1mproved the ſoil. Nay; mix us with 


the great and good of every age, intro- 
duce us into the very preſence of eternal - 
light and love : yet ſtill there 1s that in 
vice, there is that in the corruptions 


and diſorders of the heart, there 1s that in 


fixed habits and deſires of this ſort, which 
muſt for ever render the guilty ſoul its 
_ own tormentor. Annihilation is its only 


hope and refuge. Diſappointment and 


diſmay ſurround it. Shame covers its 
face. It is bunger- bitten for want of en- 
joyment. It is convulſed with diſorder. 
Remorſe employs its thoughts; and all 
its proſpects are covered with deſpair. 

Oh! how dreadful doth ſin render 


death, 
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SERM. death, by depriving us of the capacity 


X. 


of any happineſs in any world but this! 


Againſt theſe evils, Atheiſm and infi- 
delity ſupply no hopes. If we have 


lived here without a God; or provi- 


| dence, or ſenſe of virtue, we may live 


ſo for ever. But we mult live without 


' thoſe flatteries of ſenſe, and follies of 
the mind, which blunt the ſtings of fin. 
The foul, reſtored to itſelf, will feel 


the force of reaſon: and reaſon is the 
law and life of virtue. Where then ſhall 
the ungodly appear, whoſe life is paſſion, 
and whoſe pleaſure: ſenfe ? | 
Fourthly : This indeed is miſerable : 


but the worſt part of the wretched tale 
is yet to be told. We have a native 


fenſe of God and goodneſs, powerful 
in itſelf, and inſeparable from our na- 
ture. When we prefer ſenſe to reaſon, 

and gratification to virtue, we violate 


A ſimple,, original dictate of the mind, 
and break down thoſe. facred fences 
which God had raiſed to protect our 
virtue, and to ſecure our happineſs. A 


thouſand circumſtances in the conſti- 


tution of the world around us, a thou- 


ſand 
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ſand ſenſations which we muſt attend Serm. 
to, and a thouſand convictions which X. 
we cannot elude, do all conſpire to re W 
commend the 172 of virtue, and to 
enforce the practice of univerſal good- 
neſs. Now the heart is ſo formed, and 
the underſtanding ſo directed, that we 
cannot help referring all theſe things 
4 to God. They are the appointments 


A te. 


1 of his wiſdom, the expreſſions of his 
2 will, and, therefore, the righteous man- 
1 dates of his high authority. Hence 
> the guilty mind not only appears to be 
an enemy to itſelf, but ſees that God, 
F the almighty God, 1s alſo its enemy. 
* For God is angry with the wicked every 
* day. The ſinner, rouſed into ſenſibility 
i by the ſolemn proſpect of his approach- 
5 ing diſſolution, perceives that he has 
,. not only injured himſelf, but that he- 
C has alſo injured the majeſty of heaven. 
"I This fills him with unutterable fears. 
=, The ruler of the world is great, and 
V perfect, and impartial. His character 
A is good, and pure, and holy : and the 
EE love of virtue is united with his very 
” eſſence. This is "proclaimed by his 
d i 


laws, 
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 SERM, laws, and will be proved by the exerti- 


X. 
— 


ons of his power. His juſtice will 
pronounce the fate of every moral na- 


ture, according to its real character, 


good or evil; and univerſal and eternal 
love will ratify the ſolemn ſentence. 
The unrepenting, unreformed, una- 


mended ſinner muſt perceive, that God, 


and all his excellence and glory, are 
oppoſite to vice and him. Juſtice in 
God is purity and love, promoting 
worth and happineſs. Vice therefore 


N muſt give way, and meet an everlaſting 
ruin. God is the father of the whole 
family in heaven and on earth, and will 


urſue thoſe. meaſures, and enforce 


thoſe laws, wkich tend to publick, uni- 


verſal good. In theſe laws and mea- 


ſures, vice meets an utter and eternal 
reprobation. What then have vicious 


men to fear? O] God, who knows the 
the. terror of thy ruth? Who can fore- 
ſee the triumphs and rewards of virtue? 


Who can ariticipate the ſufferings and 


diſgrace of unrepented guilt ?_ Shall the 
moſt holy and impartial God pronounce 


upon our views and actions? Shall 
future 
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Suture joy, or pangs of woe, ſucceed e, 


his high deciſion, as our purſuits and 
lives have been? God is the judge who 
. ſhall pronounce upon us. This is the 
moſt affecting circumſtance of all. Lay 
this aſide, and ſtill the heart, however | 
guilty, might dream of hungry com- 
forts. Without this ſure. eſtabliſhment, 
of God and virtue, what might we not 
be taught to look for? We might learn 

to endure. the reproaches of  reaſon,: 
which are now too late. We might, 
reconcile ourſelves to all that miſery, 


with which our native ſenſe. of right 


and wrong ſhall ſurely diſturb us, 
through every ſtage of being ; becauſe 
that ' miſery is now unavoidable, and 
muſt be laſting. We might conſider 
the deſpair of happineſs as the moſt. 
grievous part of our unhappy lot. Folly. 
might diſpoſe us to entertain the idle 
hope, that if there be no God to judge 
and govern, the future ſtate ſhall not 
be more unhappy than the preſent, K 
For the idea of a future life is not 
excluded by the diſbehef of God, or 
provideace, or moral obligation, or 
AAA chriſ- 
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Sen u. chriſtian truth. -But all this folly, and 


all the airy hopes that ignorance and 
irreligion have ever built upon it, are 


as unſubſtantial as a morning dream. 


They die before the light. The purity 


and government of God, tear up their 
roots, and blaſt their ſtrength. In eve- 
ry interval of ſerious meditation, the 
thought of God purſues and haunts 
the ſoul, as ſhadow does the body in all 


the glory of the day. The thought 


of God muſt blaſt the hopes of vice 


and folly. Our hearts aſſure us, to ſay 


nothing of the goſpel, that he is a con- 
Juming fire to the workers of iniquity.” 
They are noxious, poiſonous weeds, 


which would deface' the beauty and de- 


ſtroy the fruit of paradiſe itſelf. God 
therefore will exclude them from his 
garden. His whole providence and go- 
vernment are engaged in defence of 
piety and virtue. / hatſoever defileth, or 
maketh à lie, whoſoever corrupts his heart 


and forſakes the ſacred dictates of mo- 
ral truth, ſhall be for ever driven from 6 
his preſence, A voice proceeding from 
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che throne. of God: Den this SERM.. 
award. 8 8 X. 
Now hae goth his appal the. fianer's: 1 
ba Look ! guilty, fenſual, worldly: 
ſoul; look up to God ! | Behold that 
awful juſtice which directs the world 
Why. wouldft. thou not appear before 
his high tribunal, that ſacred ſeat of 
kind impartiality? Thou feeleſt the 
cauſe within. Thy crimes affright thee, 
not thy God. Thy conſcious guilt o- 
bliges thee to dread that purity and ex- 
cellence, to which thou beareſt, wiſneſt, 
no reſemblance. But for thy ſinful and 
corrupted temper, thou wouldſt ſpring 
aloft upon the wings of hope, and ſeele 
for ER in the love. and ene of. 
God.. | 
The decifion- of God, aiticipated wy. 


the power of. conſcience; the dread of _, 


puniſhment; as the reward of guilt; a 
fearful apprehenſion of what is to fol- 
Io the ill direction of the preſent life; 
that awful ſomething which the mind 
| forbodes beyond the grave; our unac- 
quaintance with the future world s our 
love of vicious, uſeleſs, mortal plea- 
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SERM. ſures; our contempt of virtue, and in- 


8 , 


capacity for the exerciſes and purſuits 


of ſpirit and of reaſon: all theſe things, 


and all the horrors which every one 


of them muſt conjure up in guilty 


minds, conſpire to fill us with a ſtrong 
deluſion. They almoſt compel us to 
believe that we are fond of life, with 


all its ſorrows, vanity and follies. But 


what is the true, alarming fact? Not, 
that we love life: not, that we fear 


death. The firſt has little to allure, the 


laſt has leſs to threaten. The fact is, 


that we fear ourſelves, our crimes, our 
ſenſe of God and virtue! Our guilty, 


ſelf-condemning hearts, ſet all the 


world in arms againſt us, and make 
both earth and heaven our foes. The 


ſource of all our terror is within. Si 


7s, the. fling of. death in every view. But 
for our. crimes, the almighty God would 


be our refuge. But for our crimes, this 


world could not miſlead us. But for 
our crimes, every man would:have rejoicing 


in bimſelf. But for our crimes, the hea- 
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raiſe our ſouls above this: world, that SERM. 


n quickly paſs away. 
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In fine, then; to n purpoſe EY 


ſhould we apply theſe meditations? 
The queſtion is of great 9126 
and the anſwer : obvious. 


- Firſt... They ſhould. teach us to uſe 


this world ſo as not to abuſe it, to pur- 


ſue its buſineſs ſo as not to over-value 


its worth, and to conſider the ultimate 


intention of all its relations and offices 


as being only this, the acquiſition and 
eſlabliſhment of the great principles 


and pure affections of piety and virtue. 


Without this, human life is vain in- 
deed. With this wiſe and virtuous ap- 
plication, our preſent mortal ſtate be 
comes a nurſery for heaven 
Secondly. Theſe reflections ſhould hind 
us to conſider in what the true happi- 
neſs and perfection of immortal ſpirit 
lie, and diſpoſe us to purſue it with 
the utmoſt care. All the means that 
God hath appointed, all the aids that 
_ reaſon and experience recommend, ſhould 


be employed with attention, and treated 


with reſpect, in * and in private. . 
Now 


* 
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Sunn. Now the end is happineſs :. the means 


X. 5 
Ay 


in the tempers and affairs 


are, virtuous actions and affections. 
Whatever therefore tends to the ſupport 
and increaſe of virtue; whatever tends 


to the advancement of moral and reli- 


| gious knowledge; whatever is calcu- 
lated to give order to the heart, autho- 


rity to conſcience, and: power to vealory. 


will be embraced; with aleafre; and. 
ſteadily obſerved by every perſon. who. 


 ferioully believes that ſin muſt» prove 
the ſinners ruin. They are feeble, un- 


reſiſting enemies of vice, and cold and 
diſtant friends to virtue, who. neglect. 
thoſe aids which are neceſſary to the 


ſupport of virtue in themſelves, or deny 
kheir countenance and preſence to thoſe 
means, without which religion could. 


not be ſupported in the world. Virtue 


and religion are all and all to us, and: 


every moral being: for the imitation. 
of God, the ſum of human duty, is 


but another name for virtue and religi- 


on. And we are ſtrangers to every 


worthy tie, and to that pure affection- 
Wann ſhould ſubſiſt among the mem 


bers 


men; 


1 
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bers of the family of God, if we can Sense. 


be indifferent to the ſucceſſes of this 
cauſe in our own minds, or in any of 
To children of our father who is in heu- 
If we do not ſtrive to be good. 
we „ aim at happineſs. If we do 
not endeavour, at leaſt by the power of 
example, to lead others to the practice 
of goodneſs, our pretences to benevo- 
lence are vain and falſe. Peace of mind 
and hope in death, are more than all 
the joys of ſenſe and gifts of fortune. 
And when the hour of trial comes, 
the awful and inevitable hour which 
God ordains for all, what would a man 
then take in exchange for theſe bleſ- 
tings? Now if the end be worth ſe- 
curing, the means are worth epi 
in 
Shirdy.. , Theſe rains ſhould leave 
impreſſed on our hearts this ſacred and 
eternal truth; that ſin, however pleaſ- 
ing for the preſent, is the great and 
only curſe of man ; his plague through 
life, his enemy at death, his torment 
and his ſcourge beyond the grave. Let 
| this be fixed in our hearts, as if it 
| * _ were 
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SzRM. were engraven on the hardeſt rock with the 
X. point of a diamond. For though the 
Sy” world may flatter, ſenſe invite, and 
— thenghtlelinels, betray ; ; of this we 
may be aſſured, hat the oval U death 
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Religious Medication Conſidered at 
Recommended. 3 


PSA CXIX. 15. 


I wi * med; tate in thy . 5 ond bove | 
"aſe unto 769 ways. | E 


20 


HE character 8 perfections 
of the divine mind are the 

moſt ſolemn and command- 
ing objects of human thought. They 
are great and venerable in themſelves, 
as being the eſſential principles of eter- 
nal godhead; and they are highly 
intereſting to us, from the influence 
which they neceſſarily have upon his 


proceedings and our affairs. hy 
"PRO = 


370 Religious Meditation 
SERM. In the order of importance, next to 
XI. God himſelf, are the great laws of his 
univerſal kingdom. Theſe compriſe the 

P general eſtabliſhments of nature, which 
are too extenſive for us to comprehend; 

and the particular rules and conſidera- 
tions which ſhould form the tempers 

and direct the conduct of his moral 
ſubjects. Now theſe laſt are highly in- 
tereſting to the human kind. Without 

a capacity of knowing them, we could 

not be moral creatures at all : Without 

care in obſerving them, our moral 

| powers muſt turn out the leaſt profit- 

able, nay the moſt fruitful in miſery, 

of all the talents that God hath given 

us. The reſolution, therefore, expreſ- 

| ſed in the text, of meditating in the divine 
precepts, and having reſpect unto his ways, 

or of carefully conſidering the courſe 

of life which his wiſdom and au- 
thority require us to take, bears the 

moſt immediate reference to our virtue 

and our happineſs. bile we believe that 

God is, and that be is a rewarder of thoſe 
that * "ou him, we muſt believe 
alſo 


/ 
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alſo that the pious example here record- 
ed is worth of our ſerjous conſidera. 
tion. 


Let us 1 anda. what this 


religions exerciſe preſuppoſes and im- 


plies ; the diſadvantages; of neglecting 
it, and the conſiderations, that ſhould. 
recommend it to our moſt ſerious 1 imi- 
tation . 

Meditation, in 5 is ; the Grions 
and continued application of the mind, 
to any object which, by its real or ap- 
parent importance, engages: our affec-. 
tions. Now this preſuppoſes in its 
very nature the following things, when- 
cver virtue is made its object: 
Fit: A certain ſtayedneſs of thought, 
and command of the underſtanding. 
We generally find in human nature, 
that the impetuoſity of imagination 
triumphs over the authority of reaſon, 
and. gives to thought a variety and 
ſhapeleſſneſs, which anſwer to the in- 
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ſtability of that principle, and to the 


boundleſs extravagance of which it 1s 
capable. Imagination, ever on the wing, 
attends to objects according, to the gay 

LL * > appear- 
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tary claim they ſeem to have on the 
flattering paſſion that prevails at pre- 
ſent. Imagination regards not, what 


reaſon chiefly thinks of, the intrinſick 
value of the things themſelves, or the 
ſtable relations which ſhew that they 


belong to the ſame fubject. Appear- 
ances are all to her. Like an unthink- 
ing child beholding heaven in all its 
glory, every ſucceſſive object ſwells on 
the imagination, detains it for a mo- 
ment, and then ſurrenders it to the 
next phantom, which again delights, 
and gives it up to folly and to wonder. 


Thus it operates from day to day with- 


out exeiting a ſingle good affection, or 


leaving behind it the ſmalleſt trace of 


virtue or of knowledge. What is the 


daily progreſs of our thoughts? Doth 
it not reſemble the ſucceſſion of a pa- 


geant ſhew, where ſtudied variety and 
unmeaning pomp furniſh the mighty 


whole which conſtitutes the entertain- 


ment? Thus the ungoverned ſpirit 


moves from object to object, looks at 


each, but examines none. Imagination 
| - 18 
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18 the ſyren of the ſoul. She ſings the sr RM. 


ſong of folly, after which we dance 


through life. She blinds our eyes; ſhe 
ſhuts up every ſenſe, and bids our rea- 
ſon not to act. She claims us as her 


own. In the twinkling of an eye, ſhe 


hurries the mind out of itſelf, "drives it 
from heaven to earth, and tranſports it 
from earth to the Tag a a, of 
the deep. 

Vet this power 18 8 eſſential to 
knowledge. She ought to be conſidered 
as the handmaid of the underſtanding. 


XI. 


She lays in materials from every quarter: 


ſhe excites our curioſity, and invigorates 
our purſuits: ſhe adds to many of our 


pleaſures: the eye and ear have few 


delights without her. She even aids 


our virtue. Our finer feelings ſeem all 
to be connected with this power. I do 


not therefore mean to pour diſgrace on 


the imagination, or reprobate its plea- 


ſures. They claim perhaps the ſecond 


Pplacg j in human nature. That they do 
not deferve the firſt is evident from 
hence; that pure and uncorrupted mind 


can ſee their want of worth. To give 


life 
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has little reference to ſolid wiſdom, and 


ts leſs to undefiled conſcience. : A palace 


or a poem is not the higheſt object of 


our love or reverence. A ſingle good 


affection, a ſingle juſt or friendly action, 


obſcures the glory of them all. What 


therefore is this power, when lawleſs? 


for theſe examples ſuppoſe it governed 
and reſtrained. It muſt miſlead, abuſe, 


corrupt the mind! Where it predo- 
minates, man is a ſlave: : A ſlave to 


vanity, and ſhow, and extravagance. 


This ſingle power, without command, 


bars knowledge out from every en- 


trance. As no architect ever erected a 
monument of his abilities by forming 
plans and laying in materials, without 


the labour and attention of rearing, 


ſome uſeful fabrick; ſo no mind will 
ever acquire uſeful knowledge by in- 
dulging imagination in her flights, and. 
reſting contented with the outſide view 
of things. which the preſents. To ac- 


quire knowledge is quite another buſi- 
-neſs. The ſoul muſt dwell upon the 


objects which claim her notice. She 
muſt 
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muſt endeavour to penetrate their very SrRR. 


nature. She muſt examine them on 


all ſides, and turn them often in her 
thoughts. She muſt conſider their 
cauſes, conſequences, relations, laws 
and purpoſes. And the great concluſi- 
ons from this enquiry muſt be en- 


grafted on the ſoul itſelf. They muſt. 
be interwoven in our web of thought, 
and make a part of mind, or they are 


none of our's, make no part of real 
knowledge. We know thoſe things 


only, which we can contemplate in the 


evidence of their exiſtence, in the laws 
that govern them, or in the ends they 
ferve, But what have theſe ſerious 


things to do with Fun wanton 


fancy? 
Now our capacity of acquiring know- 
ledge depends materially on this ; that 


we be able to arreſt imagination in her 


flight, to ſuſpend her enchantments, 


and to command her to be ſtill, as often 


as any thing occurs which the vigilance 


of ſober reaſon judges worthy of her 


examination, or pertinent to the pur- 
poſes of uſeful life. If the ſoul be ſo 
„„ enfeebled 


XI. 
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S ERM. enfeebled that ſhe pants after an inceſ- 


XI. | 


ſant variety, and ſinks down diſguſted 
under the continued contemplation of 


the ſame. object, ſhe is already enſlaved 


to the fancy, either as it is directed by 
accidental appearance, or as the power 
of ſome prevailing paſſion. happens to 


wing its momentary. flight. The object 


may be mean and worthleſs ; but the 
order of the mind is loſt. The under- 
ſtanding was deſigned to ſit ſupreme. 


5 Its duty i is to enlighten conſcience, and 


claim the aid of her authority. This 


alliance ſhould. tame the fierceneſs of 


rage, , appeaſe the tumult of the mind, 


ſubdue the power of every paſſion, give 


law to every affection of the heart, and, 


in the authoritative tone of ſtern. com- 
mand, ſay even to the extravagance of 
imagination, hitherto ſhalt thou come and 
710 further. But underſtanding, dethron- 
ed and in chains, gracing the triumph 
of her worthleſs rival, becomes the 


minion of pleaſure. or the tool of folly! 


How is the pure gold become drofs # ? how is 
tbe mighty . fallen? According to the 


will of God, PO” buſineſs - is, by the 
* | 
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ſtrength and vigour of her own pure SERM. 


rays, to fill the ſoul with light and 
heat, to kindle up its various affections 
in that order and ſucceſſion which they 


ought to obſerve, and to diſpenſe to 
each that force, and aſſign thoſe bounds, 
which correſpond to the intentions of 


their almighty. author. But how ſhame- 


ful a. reverſe do we frequently behold, 
or even feel? This higheſt principle, 


far from bearing rule and giving law, 


is often found the drudge of ſenſe, the 


ſlave of fancy, the meaneſt inſtrument 


XI. 
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of loweſt appetite. It breaks all faith 


with conſcience, and forms a dreadful 
league with worldly gratifications. This 


is a fall from heaven below the earth! 
Now, 'till the ſtate of things be 
changed; till by ſome mighty revoluti- 
on the underſtanding aſſert her native 
liberty; till by her own power ſhe be- 
come capable of reſiſting the uſurpati- 
ons, and turning a deaf ear to the im- 


portunities of the clamorous ſolicitors 
referred to above; we cannot be ſaid 


to be in a frame of mind to meditate 


on the laws of God, or any other im- 
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terials for meditation. 


the power of fixing our thoughts in- 
tenſely and for any length of time on 
any object, ſhould paſſion give them the 
ſignal to depart; nor can the utmoſt 
energy of the ſoul, thus weakened and 
debaſed, give activity and firmneſs to 
any good affection. The divine exer- 
ciſe, therefore, recommended by the 
example in the text, evidently preſup- 
poſes à certain ſtayedneſs of thought 
and government of the underſtanding. 

Secondly : 
A phiesten of the mind to any ſubject, 
preſuppoſes alſo, that we are already 
poſſeſſed of ſome general notions of the 
ſubjeR itſelf, We cannot employ | our 
thoughts on that which is not: and 
that of which we have no knowledge, 
has no being with regard to us. Nay ; 
even while we know only the name, or 
the received form of ſpeech, which is 
commonly employed to mark an object, 
we are altogether unprovided with ma- 
When the ſoul 
endeavours to fix her powers upon a 
thing ſo ſhadowy and evaneſcent in 
ſtedfaſt, 
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ſtedfaſt, ſolemn thought, like the brav- SERM. 


eſt champion fighting in the dark, ſhe 
waſtes her foree againſt the unreſiſting 


air, without the pride of combat, with- 


out the triumph of victory. Inſtead of 


being ſelf- collected, ſhe is forced to wan 


der abroad. She caſts her eyes around, 

and ſeeks, ſhe knows not what; and 
inſtead of being determined to any one 
object, ſhe is equally at leiſure to what- 
ever may occur. This is to explore 
unknown regions, not to traverſe with 
delight the places which we knew be 


fore. This is the buſineſs of adventure, 


not of retroſpe&.. Meditation, from 
its very nature, muſt ſtay and act at 
home. Meditation retires from the 


world. She bids adieu to the throngs 


and hurry of external objects and of 
active life. She ſhuts her eyes. againſt 
the glare of things; and, taking ſanc- 
tuary in the ſolemnity of thought, . ſhe 


finds in her own rich treaſures ſome-- 


thing on which to dwell, and ſomething. 
to ſupply her with improvement and. 


XI. 


delight. Whatever: be her tranſports, 


they are not thoſe of unreſtrained fancy. 


Cat. Thus, 


0 Religious Meditation 

SrRNM. Thus, ſhould our piety diſpoſe us to 
XI. make almighty God the ſubject of our 
—Y ſerious meditations, we do not fix our 
- eyes upon the ſplendour of the ſun ; 

we do not confine our attention to the 

feebler and more flattering rays of the 
refulgent moon. All the twinkling 
brightneſs of the beſpangled heaven 
fades and dies away before this glorious 
object; and the variety of nature, 
boundleſs as it 1s, can -no longer capti- 
vate or bound our pious and aſpiring 
thoughts. The ſoul, intent upon the 
godhead, boldly renounces its alliance 
with forms of matter, ſpurns the limits 
of every ſyſtem that the eye beholds, 
and looks down upon them with ſupe- 
rior dignity. She finds within herſelf 
the ſacred power of foaring far above 
their influence, of exploring her way 

by an inherent guide into the regions of 
ſpirit, and of reſting in pure, unmixed 
perfection and excellence as the glorious 
object of her thought. This is perhaps the 
boldeſt, and certainly the pureſt, exer- 
ciſe of mind. Now what enables mind, 
embodied as ſhe is, to part from mat- 
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ter? What teaches her to confider SrRN. 


3 the ſun, and moon, and ſtars, and all 
the brightneſs of the heavens, as half- 


extinguiſhed lamps? What diſpoſes 
her to retire from the unrecounted va- 


riety which every view of nature lays 


before her? What can withdraw her 


from attending to the beauty, the ar- 


rangement and the greatneſs. of. theſe 
amazing objects, and fix the ſoul on 
God, the pureſt and moſt perfect ſpirit ? 
_---Nothing, ſurely, but a previous per- 


ſuaſion that the majeſty and ſplendour 
of all theſe things, is infinitely inferior 


to the eternal glory of that unbounded 
object, on which her ſolemn thoughts 


XI. 
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are now to dwell I. Hence ſhe looks s 


within. She calls on every power. She 
carefully collects into one view every 


idea of excellence and goodneſs, every 


monument of majeſty and greatneſs, 


every footſtep of eternal wiſdom, and 
almighty power, and univerſal govern- 


ment, which previous obſervation had 


treaſured up, or previous information 


furniſhed. . All the repoſitories of the 
mind are ſearched, when we attempt to 


think 
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Sexm. think with true devotion on the God 
XI. that made us and upholds our lives. 
n hike manner; do not call on the 
Savage Arab to meditate on juſtice, ; or 
the untutored Hottentot to dwell - with 
' pleaſure on the bleſſings of refined hu- 
manity. The firſt holds juſtice in con- 
tempt; the ſecond is a ſtranger to re- 
finement. Teach them therefore firſt 
what thefe things mean; ſhew them 
their uſe and worth. Shew the one, 
that the obſervance of juſtice is the 
foundation of all laſting ſocial inter- 
courſe; and the other, that the refine- 
ments of humanity conſtitute the per- 
fection and happineſs of human nature. 
Thus you ſhall leave with each a ſo- 
lemn object on which to fix his thoughts, 
and on which they connot be fixed with- 
out filling his ſoul with admiration and. 
delight. 


Nov this is true of every precept of - 
the law of God. The underſtanding 
muſt in all things take the lead, where 
practice 1 is concerned. Imagination may d 
ſupply it with materials for contempla- 


tion, as to _y object. The feelings 
of 
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of the heart may ſuggeſt a thouſand S ERM. 


uſeful hints. Our various appetites 
and inclinations may point out objects 


of attention, without name or num 


ber, for the wiſe and worthy govern- 
ment of life. All theſe things deſerve 
our ſerious notice. But till ſomething 
be collected as an object of the under- 
ſtanding, or treaſured up as what may 
be worth adopting in the courſe of life, 
there is nothing done towards the real 
uſe of meditation. Appetite may be 
ungovernable; affection may degenerate 


XI. 
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into exceſs, or become defective; our 
feelings may miſlead us, by the ſudden 


impulſe of a momentary object, or by 
the caſual influence of an unforeſeen 


appearance. Life, left to the direction 


of ſuch blind, unſtable guides, muſt 
become as inconſiſtent and as worthleſs 
as the meereſt childhood. But from 
the helps which theſe ſupply, the mind 
that means to ſtrengthen virtue and 


improve itſelf, muſt gather maxims and 


eſtabliſh rules. Now theſe are the ſup- 
ports of virtue ; on theſe the molnatiag 
foul ſhould dwell. 

Thirdly < 
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very nature that we are ſeriouſſy con- 
vinced of the importance of religion, or 
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Thirdy : This exerciſe implies in its 


of human duty in all its parts. . The 
want of this is the great and unhappy 


occaſion of our ſhameful infrequency 


in meditating on the laws of God. 
There is no greater evil under the ſun 
than that of thinking lightly of the 
principles of moral obligation. From 
this bitter root ſpring that indifference 


to virtue in the character of others, and 


in ourſelves that tranquility in ſinning, 
which give encouragement and counte- 
nance to vice. Vice is beheld without 
indignation, and committed without 


ſhame, becauſe men ſecretly entertain a 


hope, which only the moſt abandoned 
have yet preſumed to avow; the baſe, 


inglorious hope, that human virtue is 


of ſmall account before the throne of 


God, and that vice will be no. mighty 
obſtacle to our happineſs or honour 1 in 
the world to come. 
This is the moſt tremendous error 
of the ſoul: for God is pure, and guilt 
can never change its nature. And yet 
| how 
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how various are the refuges of ſin ? The SERM, 


ſpider's web is not more weak, or more 
deſtructively contrived. One claſs of 


crimes is juſtified under the ſanction of 


the impetuoſity of paſſions which na- 


ture hath given us in great ſtrength, and 


which therefore cannot be reſtrained 
without much and painful ſelf-denial. 
Another kind is reſolved into the grati- 
fication of reſentments, which are na- 
tural and generous, the want of which 


would fink our race into a ſtate of the 


moſt abject, unreſiſting meanneſs : and 


the ſuppoſed power of the firſt and dig- . 


XI. 


nity of the ſecond are allowed to plead _ 


their excuſe, even when they degenerate 
into extravagance and exceſs, The luſt 
of honour and of power, apologizes 


to the great for the intrigues they en- 
ter into and the crimes they commit, in 


| their ambitious purſuits. The love of 


pleaſure. performs the ſame kind office 


to the ſenſualiſt, the ſottiſh ſlave of 
appetite. The needy plead their fear 
of want, in excuſe of their poor, their 
petty thefts and frauds; and he that 


haſteth to be rich, covers his extortions 
D d * and 
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XI. 


the flattering name, of love of indepen- 
dence. The truth is, every paſſion 
juſtifies itſelf for the moment of its 
power. And, if this kind 'of reaſoning 
be allowed to be good, there wall be 
no ſort of difficulty 1 in reaſoning virtue 


and religion out of the world altoge- 


ther, and along with them all peace, 


order and ſecurity. Nay; if any perſon 


admits the circumſtances referred to a- 
bove, to be ſuch mitigations of the 


| ; malignity of vice, as to render it of 


ſmall account in the ſight of God, or 
in the eſtimate of conſcience, he is al- 


ready free from every tie of virtue. He 


tramples on the power of conſcience. 
He triumphs over common ſenſe. He 
braves the power and majeſty of God, 
and cannot, on any principles, conſider 
the laws of heaven as objects worthy of 
his ſerious and attentive thought. For 


our very virtue lies in curbing our ap- 


petites and affections, when they incline 
us to evil, and in reſiſting the tempta- 
tions of the world. No man ever vio- 
lated his conſeienoe, or the order of the 

| world, 
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world; without ſome reaſon, if the 3 ire Arndt 
regular and uncontrouled exertions of XI. 
deſire and averſion may be dignified 


with that name. As far as we know 


any thing of moral, intellectual nature, 


the love of evil for its own ſake ſeems 


to be impoſſible. And if any deviation 


from moral rectitude ceaſes to be blame 
able in the agent, or diſpleaſing to the 
judge of all, becauſe a propenſity of 


temper, a ſenſe of indignation, or the 
love of pleaſure, wealth or power, re- 


commended the crime; then there is no 
ſuch thing as guilt in the world. There 


may be weakneſs or imprudence; but ſin. 
there cannot be: for no man ever yet 
offered violence to what he thought the 


law of God, but under this deſcription, 


While therefore. the ſoul entertains this. 


contempt of virtue, this indifference. to 
its obligation and its laws, it: may in- 
deed contrive againſt them, but cannot 


be ſuppoſed to meditate. in them. It views. 
them as a. tyrant does a rival ſtate, to 
plot their ruin. 

But without proceeding” te to ſuch ex- 
tremes as theſe, or ſuppoſing that men 


D d d 22 have: 
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tue to a ſort of ſyſtem ; there is a- 
nother ſtate of mind exceedingly un- 
favourable to the meditation of the 
laws of God. There is a certain 
playfulneſs of thought, a . volatility 
of diſpoſition, a diſſike to compoſed- 


neſs, and gravity of thought, which, 
without any diſlike to virtue, does no 


ſmall miſchief. All muſt be gaiety, 
and whim, and innocent amuſement. 
To perſons of this caſt, the duties of 
religion, the offices of virtue, are not 
the objects of contempt or ſcorn. But, 
alas ! this unhappy, thoughtleſs temper, 


_ excludes the laws of God from view, 
and renders the mind a perfect ſtranger 


to their importance and ſolemnity. Thus 


all miſcarries, as to the improvement 


of the heart.---Nay ; the very buſineſs 
of the world, its lawful, neceſfary buſi- 
neſs, is ſo eagerly purſued by ſome, 
that they have not leiſure, or will not 


uſe it, to conſider the value of any 
thing diſtinct from that in which they 
are en Nga 1275 They love the world: and 


e. 
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therefore the love of the father, and of his SrRM. 


laws, 7s not in them. 
Nothing therefore can be more evi- 


dent than this; - that a conviction of 


the importance of religion, is eſſentially 
involved in the contemplation of its 


ſeveral parts and duties. Wall any per- 
ſon meditate on thoſe precepts, which 
point out the affections of mind and 


expreſſions of devotion which we owe 


to the father of our ſpirits, unleſs he 


be firſt convinced that piety in general 


is a ſerious and important ſubject, and 
that the almighty God, with whom we 


have to do, ought not to be overlooked 
or deſpiſed ? Will the ſoul fix itſelf, 
with ſtedfaſtneſs and attention, on gra- 
titude to God, on love of his adored 
nature, on delight in the conſideration 


of his moſt wife and merciful admini- 


ſtration of the affairs of men, on al- 
legiance to his authority, ſubmiſſion to 


his will, and chearful acquieſcence in 


the allotments of his providence, unleſs 


theſe things ſtrike us with a degree of 


dignity and force ſuitable to their al- 


ny object N who is moſt 


likely 


XI. 
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. likely to examine, with attention and 
delight, the great laws of juſt and equal 
conduct, by which the buſineſs of the 
world ſhould be directed, and which 
ſhould govern all the intercourſe of hu- 


man life? he who is indifferent to the 


ties of juſtice, who makes his intereſt, 
his pride or pleaſure the rule of his 
behaviour? or he who. conſiders juſtice 
and judgment as the: ſacred baſis on 


5 which the divine fabrick of ſociety is 


reſted ? Theſe. queſtions. imply their 
own anſwer. For no man can. be ſaid 
to meditate on the laws of God, who. 
conſiders only how he may tranſgreſs 
them with impunity and without: de- 
tection. Once more: if a perſon 


thinks himſelf bound * no laws of 


humanity, is it in any degree probable 
that he will employ his meditations on 
the great principles of generoſity, for- 


bearance and forgiveneſs, or that the 


admirable inſtruction to love his neigh- 
bour as himſelf ſhall appear to be a 


maxim worth his minding? While 


this is not conſidered as a law of God 


and as the voice of nature, being cloath- 
ed 
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ed with no authority, and having no Srrm. 


claim upon the heart, it will yield to 


every impulſe of ſelfiſhneſs or caprice 


in practice, and be diſplaced by every 
phantom of amuſement in the train of 
thought. And, to put an end to further 
illuſtration ; who will regard the divine 


precepts, that recommend ſober manners 


and a pure heart? Will they captivate 
the attention of the licentious and de- 
bauched ? Is the form of dignity. which 


they exhibit ſuitable to his taſte, or can 


he have any reliſh for the ornament of 


perfection which they require? Doth he 


not already delight in the turbulence of 
diſorder, and the tumult of impure joy ? 
The midnight owl, which nature teaches 
to court darkneſs, may more eaſily be 
reconciled to the ſplendour of the ſun, 
than a defiled heart and conſcience can 


be taught to bear with God's command 


of purity and temperance. On the o- 
ther hand ; the man who wiſhes to 
poſſeſs a heart unſtained by the conta- 


gion of impure deſire, and free from 
thoſe diſorders which reſult from want 


of ſelf- government, will eagerly enquire 


by 
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SERM. by what rules he ought to proceed, 


„ 


what means he ſhould employ, and how 


he is to diſtinguiſh between criminal 


indulgence and lawful pleaſure, between 
rational enjoyment and monkiſh auſte- 


. rity. Solicitous to ſpend a life of rea- 


ſon and of conſcience, he will delight in 
conſulting the oracles by which the firſt 


may be enlightened, and in meditating 


on the ſacred truths by which the ſe- 
cond ſhould be directed. In a word; if 
purity of heart, and the right govern- 
ment of appetite and affection, be 
thought a thing of ſerious moment, 


their weight and greatneſs will arreſt 
and captivate the mind, and fix it upon 


thoſe maxims of eternal truth and wiſ- 
dom, by the influence of which the end 
is to be accompliſhed. 

Previous, therefore, to the exiſtence 


of the religious exerciſe which is recom- 
mended by the pious example in the 


text, 1t muſt be ſuppoſed that the un- 
derſtanding, ſuperiour to the power of 


appetite and fancy, is ſubject only to 


its own controul; that we have been at 


ſome pains to ſupply i it with the mate - 


rials 
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rials of religious meditation, and that Sep. 


we are ſo ſenſible of the excellence, im- 


portance and obligation of the laws of 
God, as to deſire both to know, and 
to obey them. | 

I ſhould now take notice * the dit. 
advantages we ſuſtain, by not employ- 
ing our minds in this wiſe and worthy 
manner. But this ſhall be the ſubject 
of the next diſcourſe. I ſhall only 
ſabjoin at preſent a few remarks which 


ſeem to ariſe out of what has been 


now advanced. 
It is evident and that the ne- 


glect of this duty, muſt ariſe either from 
the want of a competent knowledge of 


the laws of God themſelves, ſo that the 


mind hath no object of this kind on 


which to fix its meditations; or from 


the want of a ſufficient government of 
our ſpirits, ſo that we are not able to 


direct them to objects that are wor- 
thy of their contemplation, but are 
forced, by the power of habit and cor- 


ruption, to ſuffer them to dance after 
our 1maginations through their airy 


8 and unguided mazes; or, in fine, from the 
E e e | want 
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want of feeling for our greateſt inte- 
reſt, ſo that the heart is become callous 
to all ſenſe df religion, careleſs of ſal- 
vation, and indifferent to the authority 


of God. This deſperate, deplorable 


ſtate of mind, which ever way you 
"view it, ſhould excite our fears, and 


Touſe-us to a ſenſe of danger. If igno- 


France be the cauſe of our neglect of 
ſerious thought, that ignorance is Aa 
moſt unpardonable crime. We are eve- 
ry where invited to this pious exerciſe 
by the hallowed voice of nature, which 
proclaims aloud the majeſty of God, 
his greatneſs and his univerſal govern- 
ment. The laws of his kingdom are 
even written on our hearts, by the finger 
of omnipotence. They are written on 
theſe tables in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
legible characters; characters ſo deeply 
engraven, that all the efforts of the 
moſt ſtudied and deliberate vice ſhall 
never be able to deface them. The 
power of vice will never be able to de- 


ſtroy the workmanſhip of God. Theſe 


laws too have been ſolemnly republith- 


ce a carried to n under the 


3 | autho- 
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authority of God, their author, by SERI. 
Jeſus Chriſt his ſon. They have been XI. 
committed to writing with the greateſſt 
plainneſs, and are preſented to our minds 
in the ſtrongeſt, cleareſt, moſt ſolemn 
and deeiſive terms. In this moſt uſeful 
and affecting view, they are entruſted to 
our peruſal, and recommended to our 
attention, by the tender mercy of our 
God. Nay ; from the very circum-- 
ſtances of our education, and. our inter- 
courſe with the world around us, no- 
thing could have oecaſioned ſuch groſs. 
ignorance, but the moſt criminal obſti-- | 
nacy and aggravated inattention: ob- — 
ſtinacy and inattention, the dreadful 
offspring. of- early and * rooted. 


love of vice! 


or if we have been firniſhed: wieh 
fuitable materials for ſerious thought, 
and yet neglect it, becauſe we are un- 
able to dwell upon the extent and im 
portance of ſuch ſolemn ſubjects, from 

an enfeebled: liſtleſsneſs and ſloth: of 
temper, or from the ungoverned wild- 
neſs and impetuoſity of an imagination 
to which. we can no longer give law or 
E. e. e. 2: check; 
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With regard to thoſe things which beſt 
deſerve our ſerious thought, we differ little 


from the caſe of madmen, who are hurried. 
along in the tempeſt of, imagination, 


and have no power of conſidering the 
extravagant conceptions which con- 
found their underſtandings. Boaſting 
the power of reaſon, we uſe it leaſt 


where it is moſt needed, and might be 


of the greateſt and moſt laſting uſe. 
Behold a body emaciated through floth, 
and pining into the jaws of death for 
want of exercife : ſuch is the decay and 


leanneſs of that unhappy ſpirit, which 


hath no rule over itſelf, and 1s become 
incapable of determining the objects of 
its meditation. It may juſtly be ſaid 


never to act at all. It is merely paſſive. 


It 1s acted upon by thoſe objects which 
flatter the imagination, addreſs them- 


felves to appetite, or coincide with for- 


mer habits. And, alas! have we not 
reaſon to fear that many who profeſs a 
regard to religion labour under this 
moſt mortal malady? They ſcarcely 
ever” turn e thoughts to God or 
| | virtue, 
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virtue, but when theſe objects are forced SERN. 


on their notice by ſome external-circums 
ſtance, -over which they have no power, 


and in which they had but little choice. 


This is the condition of a baſe and 
abject ſlave.---In fine; doth the neglect 


of this divine exerciſe, of meditating on 


the laws of God, proceed from our un- 


happy want of a proper ſenſe of their 
obligation and importance? A more 
wretched ſtate of human nature cannot 
_ eaſily be conceived ! The ſubjeatsy of 
almighty God, and not regard his go- 


vernment ! accountable to his authori- 
ty, and yet remain indifferent to thoſe 


holy, wiſe and perfect laws, by which 
the world ſhall at laſt be judged ! How 
loſt to happineſs, how loſt to virtue, 


how loſt to every hope of reformation, 


muſt ſuch abandoned ſinners be? What 
is the condition of that man who pro- 
ceeds in vice, becauſe the laws of virtue 


are his ſcorn? He ſins without re- 


morſe; he perſeveres without ſhame; 
he repeats his crimes without reluctance. 
Sinners of this character have paſſed 


through the wide gate, and journied 
5 = far 
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Serv. far in the broad way that leadeth to defiruc- 


. 


= tion. Their hearts within them are ſet to 


ds evil. They refuſe to be aſhamed. Un- 


: done. and worthleſs men! Since they 
will not be reclaimed, let us at leaſt 
bewail a miſery which cannot be pre- 


vented. Let us pity that unconquer- 


able pride, which leads men to think 
that God governs. without purity or 


Juſtice.. Let us lament that extrava-- 
gance of folly which diſpoſes them to 
imagine that, though virtue and obedi- 
ence are the appointed ſources of hap- 
pineſs and comfort, they are yet regard- 
ed with a total indifference by the father 
of our ſpirits. Let our hearts melt 
with compaſſion for the unthinking. 
ſlaves of fin, who profanely imagine, 
that the perſevering ſtruggles of reaſon 
and of conſeience againſt ſenſe and ap- 
petite, ſtruggles upon which our virtue 


and perfection depend, are overlooked and 
diſregarded by the righteous judge and 

God of all. Let us deplere that moſt. 
miſerable infatuation of ſupreme folly, 
which diſpoſes us to place an unnatural 
and impious confidence and hope in the 


monarchy 
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monarch of the world, while we con- Str. 


tinue in our vices: a confidence and 
Hope directly oppoſed to the purity of 
his nature, the impartiality of his go- 


vernment, and the order of his family! 


In a word ; let us drop a tear over that 
too common, but miſplaced, knowledge, 
which makes us wiſer in our generation than 


Erbe children of light, This is wiſdom from 
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below. It teaches us to ſerve the Mammon 


of unrighteouſneſs, but leaves us to ne- 
glect the living God, and to overlook 
his favour, ich is better than life. Oh! 
fooliſh and deluded men! How ſkilful 
are we in all the arts of ſelf-abaſement ? 
With what addreſs, with what pretence 
to knowledge and to prudence, do we 
purſue the dreadful, the deſtructive 
path that leader down to the gates of 
death? How can we pretend to reaſon, 
who fo little uſe it? How can we ac- 
knowledge God, who ſo little love, 
obey or imitate him? How can we 
look forward to the world of immorta- 
lity with hope and joy, who will be at 
no pains to prepare ourſelves for per- 
fect virtue and the height of bliſs ?- 


This 
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This! is a melancholy ſubject, view it 
as you will. The very ſtate of mind 
which renders us incapable of meditat- 


ing on the laws of God, or indiſpoſes 


us for this pious exerciſe, is one of the 
greateſt diſadvantages, and likely to 
prove one of the molt laſting miſeries, 
of any moral nature. Let us lay this 


reflection ſeriouſly to heart. This is 


but one of the many diſadvantages un- 
der which we labour, by a neglect of 
thinking of the laws of virtue. And 


yet how dreadful is it? The feebleſt 


infant doth not more require a mother's 
tenderneſs and care, than human vir- 
tue requires the nurſing hand of ſeri- 
ous meditation. He who cannot think 


of virtue with ſerious attention, what- 


ever be the cauſe, cannot be virtuous. 


Not virtuous, no man can be happy : 


for virtue is the ſpring of joy, and real 
wiſdom is the ſtay of virtue. 


But your time forbids-me to purſue 


this ſubject any further at preſent. In 


the next diſcourſe, I intend, God wil- | 


ling, to take it up in ſeveral different 


views. In the mean time, may our 


heavenly 


8 Confidered: and Recommended. 
heavenly father, the God of light and 


wiſdom, diſpoſe us all to ſerious thought. 
May our hearts be diſengaged from the. 


vanities of life, from the blandiſhments 


of ſenſe; from the colourings of fancy, 


and from every power of fin. - May we 


conſider in this our day the things that 


concern our eternal peace before they 
be WEE ever hid from our eyes, Amen. 
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T will meditate in eby precepts, and have 
_ unto thy Ways. 


EDITATION on the hw 
of God, ſuppoſeth that the 
underſtanding is not the ſlave 
of appetite or fancy; but ſtill retains 
a certain government of itſelf, and re- 
mains capable of chooſing the objects 
on which it ſhall be exerciſed, and the 

purſuits to which it ſhall be turned. 
For meditation is the ſerious and con- 
tinued * of the mind to any 
gl 
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importance, engages our attention. 


object which, by its real or apparent Sen. 


BS . 


This religious exerciſe implieth alſo 


a previous fund of knowledge, and pre- 


ſuppoſeth that we are already furniſhed 


jects on which the mind e be em- 


plovyed. 


Nay; the ſoul will never be 6 in 


this ſolemn ſerious manner on divine 
things, without a previous conviction 


that the laws of God are of great im- 


portance, that every part of human. 
duty deſerves our moſt attentive conſi- 


deration, and that whatever tends to 


make the world happy, or ourſelves 


perfect, has a juſt claim on the affecti- 


ons of the heart. We never meditate: | 


on thoſe things which, we deſpiſe. 


How miſerable then is the ſtate of 


mind whick renders us incapable of this 


worthy employment of the ſoul, as to 


the great objects of virtue and religion! 


This ineapacity muſt ariſe from a total 


and moſt inglorious ſubjection of the 
underſtanding to the powers of fancy 


and affection; from a ſhameful and 
"0 f 2. moſt 


with general notions of the great ob- 
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SERM. moſt criminal ignorance of thoſe things: 


XII. which all may know, and which bet 
> deſerve our thought; or from an af- 


fected contempt of virtue, and guilty 


inſenſibility to the obligations of religi- 
on, and the infinite 1 importance of the 


eternal world. 


Now this alone is a moſt geplorable 


diſadvantage under which we labour, in 


conſequence of neglecting the duty 


which is recommended by the example 


in the text. For what is our ſituation ? 
The law of God is written on our 
hearts, proclaimed by the goſpel, eſta- 


bliſhed by experience, and explained by ; 


the neceſſities of mankind, and what the 
order of the world requires. Every 


thing within us and around us; our 
birth, our education, and our connec- 
tions with the world; our ſenſe as men, 


as chriſtians, and as members of a ci- 


vil ſtate; muſt all conſpire to lay theſe 


mighty and commanding objects before 
the mind. And what prevents our ſe- 
rious meditation on them? Nothing 
but what implies a wretched ſtate of 
mind; a ſtate of thoughtleſineſs, of ig- 

norance, 
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norance, or vice, ariſing from ourſelves. Sem. 


And what can we imagine in the lot of 
man more pitiable, than fo much e 
of his own procuring. 


But theſe things have been conliderad 


already, at ſome length, in the precede 
ing diſcourſe. | 


Let it therefore be our employment; 


at this time, to take a further and more 
enlarged view of the diſadvantages at- 
tending the neglect of this moſt uſeful 
duty. And after what has been ſug- 
geſted already, I ſhall er the fol- 
lowing remarks. 


Firſi : No man can ronfornghly hops to 


ſucceed in the purſuit of virtue and mo- 
ral excellence, without the moſt ferious 
and deliberate meditation on the laws 
of God. | | | 
This conſideration, if; it be well found- 


ed, ought to have a powerful influence 


on every mind: and nothing can render 
it obſcure or doubtful to the moſt igno- 
rant among us, but want of attention 
to the principles of our nature, and to 
the great ſources from which all human 


actions flow. In other affairs, whatever 


be 
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SexM. be the variety of human conduct, yet 


XII. 


the heart; and fewer till are willing ts 


human nature is known to be the ſame, 


| A to act on fixed principles, and to be di- 


rected by general laws. . Circumſtances 


may be different; motives may be vari- 


ous; affection, appetite and cuſtom 


may defy all bounds. But ſtill the 


principle and end, though not the mode 


or choice, of action is the ſame. Hence 


it is generally known to the careful 


obſervers of the ways of men, to thoſe 


who look for honour or advantage by 
gaining influence or power, that na- 
ture is conſiſtent, and that our conduct 
is reducible to uniformity. The artful 


and attentive know how every 8 


acts, and how it may be kindled; 
what it tends, and how it may > . 


rected, as far as their own ambitious, 


intereſted views, have any ſhare. Bur 
few have taken time to examine by what 
means the objects of religion act upon 


allow that this operation is explicable 


in itſelf, conſiſtent with the laws of 


common ſenſe, and reconcileable to the 
Seneral 
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things elſe. 
This ſingle circumſtance, I dare ven- 
ture to aſſert, has been productive of 
more ignorance and error in matters of 


religion, than all the other cauſes of ä 


theſe evils. The principles and powers 


of human nature are ſuppoſed to be one 


thing, when the ordinary affairs of life 
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are under our conſideration; and quite 


another, when they regard God and 
human duty. Hence every thing in 


religion has been covered with the 
darkeſt veil of impenetrable myſtery. 


We are required to believe, what we 
cannot underſtand ; and to expect con- 
ſequences from this faith, which we 


cannot ſee its tendency to produce. This. 


1s the infirmity, the pride of man. The 


fact is; the underſtanding is the ſame 


on every ſubject. Belief ariſes from 


perception and conviction, in morals, as 
in trade. In like manner; the ſame ſet 
of affections enables us to love, and 
diſpoſes us to imitate, whatever we be- 
hold under the form of excellence and 


perfection, whether in God, or man, 
35 5 = 
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 SERM: or any other being. There is but one 
XII. principle of averſion, and it recoils 


alike from every object that diſguſts 
the ſoul. It is not one power of affec- 


tion that loves God, and another that 


loves a parent, wife, or child. No: 


it is the ſame principle of affection re- 
garding different objects according to 
their worth, and directed by the near- 


neſs of relation and circumſtances of 
endearment under which they are pre- 
ſented, that operates in all. Power is 
every where the object of our venerati- 
on, while it produces good, and is re- 


| ned from evil: We purſue benevo- 


lence with gratitude and admiration, 


_ when:wiſdom directs it to publick or to 


private good. The condeſcenſion of a 
ſuperiour, the tenderneſs of friendſhip, 
the melting of a heart that mixes in 
another's woe, are all the objects of our 
love and approbation. In beings of 


different orders theſe affections muſt 
aſſume a different form, muſt wear a 


different aſpect, muſt act by different 


rules. An angel is no father, has no 
child. But he is bound by laws of 


wiſdom, 


i and .. „ 9 
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are the things that we approve, and XII. 
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muſt approve, appear in whom they 
will. Raiſe this conception even to God. 
He is the father and ruler of the world. 
His fatherly affection is every Where 
expreſſed; the wiſdom of his governo 
ment is every where apparent. What 
leads usto admire, approve, and vene- 
rate the ways of God? their character 
of worth and goodneſs. What leads 
us to approve the uprightneſs and equi- 
ty of man? their faint reſemblance to 
this higheſt excellence. We approve 
theſe things in different degrees indeed, 
from the difference of their perfection; 
but ſtill they ſecure the teſtimony of 
the mind in their favour from the ſame 
original principle of approbation. We 
reſolve all excellence at laſt into the 
ſame moral qualities. The perfection, 
extent, and application of theſe, form 
the difference of moral temper, and 
regulate the degree of affection with 
which we behold them. Thus, human 
and divine laws are objects of a very 
different degree of reverence, from the 
6g g difference 
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rity. But it is the ſame ſenſe of duty 
and obligation, the ſame conviction of 
equity and power, and the ſame force 
of affection for perſons and for things, 
which decides in both. 


ir And further; as we employ the ſame 


powers and principles in matters of 
religion and morality, which W uſe in 
all things elſe ; ſo theſe objects act upon 
them in the ſame manner as other ob- 
jets do. Different ſubjects admit of 


different kinds and different degrees of 
evidence. But in every caſe, evidence 
1s that which ſatisfies the mind, and 
begets conviction. In mathematicks, 


morals, criticiſm. and hiſtory, we look 
for different kinds of evidence, and dif- 


ferent degrees of proof: but it is the 


ſame underſtanding that examines and 
decides on each. And as to the affec- 
tions, the caſe is juſt the ſame. There 
is no more myſtery in exciting good af- 


fections towards God, or in attaching. 
us to truth and virtue, than there is in 


ſtirring up the tenderneſs of humanity 
for an I in diſtreſs, in producing 
| ſenti- 


- 
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ard 


. ſentiments of eſteem and reverence: for SERMs 


the wiſe and good, or in warming our XII. 


hearts with love of liberty or country. 

The evidence of truth, when it is clear- 
ly perceived, muſt for ever determine 
the underſtanding. And the qualities 
of right or wrong, of good or evil, of 
uſeful. or injurious, of happy or miſe- 
rable; as they are repreſented and be- 
lieved, have a ſovereignty over all the 
aftections of the: heart, whether they 
regard objects of religion, morality, or 
civil life. The principles of action are 
the ſame, and the manner of determin- 
ing them to act is the ſame alſo. In 


all caſes, you ſecure the underſtanding 


by preſenting evidence which it is pre- 
pared to receive. In all caſes, you ex- 
cite the affections. by. exhibiting their 
objects in a proper light. | 

Now if/ we act in religion a as we do 


in all things elſe ; if our underſtand- 


ings are every where to be convinced by 


evidence, and our affections to be ex- 
cited. by a juſt view of their proper ob- 
jects; it muſt follow, that without me- 
ditation on the laws of. God, we cannot 
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too abſtracted for the illuſtr ation of ſo 


Religi ous Meditation 


hope to ſucceed in the practice and pur- 
ſuit of moral excellence. For experi- 


ence is a ſtanding proof that we ma- 


nage ill what we ſeldom think of. We 
neither love nor underſtand it. 
The remarks now made may ſeem 


plain a ſubject. * Perhaps they are ſo. 
At the ſame time I cannot help requeſt- 
ing that they may be confidered with 
ſome attention. For I cannot help 
thinking that they have the plaineſt 
tendency. to lead men of reaſon and 
reflection to a juſt and clear conception 
of the nature and influence of moral 
and religious truth, and of the impor- 


tance and propriety of that addreſs 


which chriſtianity makes to the under- 
ſtandings and the hearts of mankind. 
To underſtand the truths which nature 
and the goſpel teach; to enter into 
their very life and ſpirit; to feel their 
mighty power, and ſee their great im- 
portance; to lay our hearts open to the 
ſacred influence of the objects of vene- 
ration, of hope and fear, which they 


preſent; and to be determined in our 
conduct 
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conduct by the impreſſions which all SER. 


theſe things are calculated to make: 


this is to ſpend a life of reaſon and of 

virtue. But this requires the moſt ſe- 
rious meditation on divine things, and 
ſuppoſes the ſame attention to religious 
virtue which excellence in any other 
thing demands. 

Have you learned any art ? have you 
acquired any ſcience? have you engaged 
in any purſuit ? How are you to re- 
main capable of exerciſing the firſt, of 
preſerving the ſecond, or of employing 


the means which afford the moſt flat- 


tering promiſes of ſucceſs in the third? 
The anſwer is moſt obvious. Art is 
gained by practice, and practice only 
can preſerve it. Science is the very 
child of meditation; and when we ceaſe 
to meditate, we ſhall in vain pretend to 
knowledge. No great purſuit was ever 
terminated with honour or with ſucceſs, 


but by the perſevering exerciſe of that 


ardour and application which firſt en- 
gaged us in the enterprize. Now reli- 
gion, that is, the conſcientious practice 
of our duty to God and man, conſiſts 

of 
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SERM. of all theſe parts. It is an art; as far 


XII. 
3 


as the diſcharge of duty requires atten- 
tion to the various rules, the laws of 


God, by which our tempers and our 


actions ſhould be directed. It is a ſci- 
ence; as far as the application of the 
mind to this great object implies a pre- 
vious knowledge of thoſe eternal prin- 
ciples of reaſon, nature, and divine ap- 


pointment, into which the obligation 


and importance of moral duty are to be 
reſolved. It is an object of purſuit, an 


end of action, a mighty purpoſe to be 
accompliſhed under the care and govern- 
ment of God; as far as our perſeverance 


in this practice is known to be the hap- 


py and effectual means of promoting 
the perfection of our nature and our 
Peace of mind at preſent, and of ſecur- 


ing us the moſt exalted eee, and 
reward in future. | | 
Since then the arts of fc the "TTY 


ences which learned men purſue, the: 


various ends to which we are directed 
by varity or wiſdom, can not be ſup- 


ported and promoted without the aid of 


application and attentive thought, with- 
. deut 
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out the ſerious dedication of the mind SRERM. 


to that which is to be accompliſhed : 
the queſtion 1s, if virtue and religion, 


the great concerns which we have to 
manage with almighty God, be juſt ex- 


ceptions? Is our behaviour in his fight 
and under his government, a matter of 
indifference to thinking minds ? Shall 


we pay attention to every other relation 


in human life, and treat this, and the 
duties which ariſe out of it, with ne- 
glect and coldneſs ?----Is it not evident, 
too evident to admit a doubt, that we 


can never hope to make the ſmalleſt 


progreſs in obtaining a proper temper 
of mind, in regulating our affections 
with order and wiſdom, and in confirm- 
ing our hearts againſt temptation, with- 
out the moſt perſevering diligence and 
{ſerious thought ? If we would ſucceed 
in theſe important points, the laws of 


| God muſt ever be before us, Theſe 


| acred laws are the very rules which 
conſtitute the art of living well. They 


lead us to the. conſideration of thoſe 
principles on which piety and virtue are 
ultimately founded; and they point our 


hopes 


415. 
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SrRM. hopes to the glorious reward with which 


III. 


8 


our labour of love ſhall finally be 


crowned. Let the artiſt, therefore, for- 


get his rules. Let the man of ſcience 


abandon his profeſſion. Let the eager- 


neſs of purſuit forſake its purpoſe. But 

let not the ſubject of divine government 
forget the laws of God: let not the 
lover of his own ſoul neglect the medi- 


tation of thoſe principles which would 


lead him to perfection and confirm his 
virtue: let not the heir of immortality 
abandon the mighty object he has in 
view, or ſacrifice his everlaſting hope. 


Want of attention in any buſineſs leads 


to diſappointment ; but in this, how 


dreadful and how laſting is the errour ? 


The thoughtleſs mind is like a car eleſs 1 


pilot in the hour of danger. The tem- 
peſt rages and the ſurges ſwell: yet 
nothing is done for preſervation, till 
the quickſand opens to devour, or the 


bold and rugged ſhore compleats the 


ſhipwreck. 

Secondly : Without ſerious, | frequent 
meditation on the laws of God and 
principles of virtue, we will fall into 


| prac- 
* 


Confidered 1 


accounts than one. We will become 
ignorant of their ſolemnity and impor- 
tance to ſo ſhameful a degree, that they 
will have no effect upon our lives and 
tempers. Our actions will be directed 
by intereſt, by affection or reſentment, 

by-a regard to the opinion of the world, 


by fear of publick cenſure, or by cau- 


tious foreſight of the manifold inconve- 
niencies to which certain courſes might 
| expoſe us: but the authority and reve- 

rence of God will not be in all our” 
thoughts, The laws of. virtue are the 
voice of God addreſſed to the mind. 
Conſcience propounds them in a ſolemn. 
and affecting tone. Now if we turn 


a deaf ear to this addreſs; if, ſerpent- 
like, we guard againſt a voice ſo ſacred 
and commanding; if nothing human 
or divine can turn our thoughts to what 
is good and worthy: what muſt be the 
concluſion ?- -To all the purpoſes of 
active life, to all the real concerns of 


virtuous temper, to all the ends of mo- 
ral and religious knowledge, we are as 
compleatly ignorant, as if theſe divine 
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SERM. principles had never been publiſhed 3 in 


4 


our ears, or engraven on our hearts. 


"” "The laws of God, conſidered as the 


rule of life, are only underſtood to any 
wiſe and worthy purpoſe, when they 


are habitually preſent to the mind. If 


they are to form and govern the ſoul ; 
if they are to ſubdue appetite; to re- 


gulate affection, and to direct the heart 


and life; if they are to anſwer any pur- 
| Poſe of a moral law; they muſt ſtand 


forth in all the dignity of everlaſting 
worth, - which they derive from the teſ- 
timony of reaſon, and from the ſolemn 
ſanction of the authority of God. They 
muſt be our guide in darkneſs, our ſup- 


port in danger, the ſacred oil that heals 
the wounded heart. They muſt capti- 
vate the ſoul with their inherent loveli- 


neſs : they muſt quiet its tumults by 


their ſupreme authority: they muſt lead 
us to virtue, perfection, and enjoyment, 
by their powerful influence. Theſe are 


the great deſigns of God's moral go- 


vernment. But how ſhall theſe be ac- 
compliſhed, if man forgets that God 


hath made him à law 10 himſelf, and will 
c 5 3 mot 
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that duty on which his happineſs and 
virtue muſt depend for ever? 


All this requires ferious, Hrequetdr 


thought. A ſpeculative knowledge, an 


occaſional review,. of theſe things, wilt 
never anſwer the purpoſes: of virtue and. 
religion. Theſe depend on conſtant, 
perſevering practice. The principles of 


virtue are like a well ſupplied lamp, not 


- ike the ſudden. ſtroke of flint and ſteel. 
They ſupply perpetual light, and glow 
with unabating heat. They bear no- 
reſemblance to the acuteneſs of a ſubtile- 
fpirit, which ſees without feeling, and: 
acts without regard to its convictions. 

_ when our thoughts are called from the 
buſineſs of the world, and the purſuit. 
of pleaſure or of gain, we may perhaps 
be capable of reaſoning with. perfect 
clearneſs on juſtice, temperance, and fu-- 
ture judgment, without regarding equal 
conduct and pure manners, and without 

living under the mighty power of the 

world to come. in the common tenor 
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of our lives. We may be able to diſ— 


play, with energy of thought and. elo- 
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SxRM. _ quence of ſpeech, the obligations of 


piety to God and tender mercy to our 


— fellow-men, and yet be ſtrangers to the 


ſacred influence of theſe divine princi- 
ples. This is the knowledge of mere 
and unavailing ſpeculation. It is a light 


and airy phantom, which ſheds a mo- 


mentary brightneſs on the outſide of 


divine things; but never enables us to 
penetrate below the ſurface, to behold 


the beauty or examine the worth which 


lies concealed within. Solid and uſeful 


knowledge is often found where this is 


Wanting. T he laws of God are founded 


in the very nature of moral objects. 
The excellence of the things them 
ſelves, which we call duty, is ſtamped 
with the majeſty of God, and bears his 
image. Now to perceive this excellence, 


this dignity, this binding force in every 


duty which the heart approves; to be 
ſenſible of its authority over conſcience; 
to perceive in kindneſs a power to ſof- 
ten, in purity a force to regulate, in 
piety a charm to captivate, and energy 
to ſtay the ſoul :---this is to know the 


| n of God. This is to exerciſe the 


mind 
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mind to every purpoſe of moral life SERN. 
and of divine perfection. The life and XII. 


power of godlineſs conſiſts in this, that 


every impious thought, that every ſelfiſh 


and unworthy view, that every baſe and 
criminal defire, are fain to hide their 
guilty heads in everlaſting darkneſs be- 
fore that ſacred form of univerſal good- 
neſs, which the ſoul beholds with love and 


admiration. While we do not ſee virtue 
in the very nature of our duty, we ſee it 


not at all. Let us try this doctrine by 


examples. We are commanded to love the 
Tord our God with all our heart. Now what 


enables us to underſtand this firſt, moſt 
ſolemn precept of the law of God? The 


caſe is clear. We cannot entertain this 


ſtrength and purity of love, or under- 
ſtand the precept that requires it, till we 


behold in God himſelf and the perfections 
of his nature, that lovelineſs and worth, 


that majeſty and greatneſs, that perfect 
rectitude, that equal conduct, that un- 


erring wiſdom, that univerſal kindneſs, 


that almighty power, that conſummati- 
on of every excellence, which ' muſt 
render him an object of aſtoniſhment, 
. 
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nature. We can never underſtand the 
precept which binds us to the love of- 
God, 'till we behold its reaſonableneſs, 
authority, and force, in the ſupreme 
perfection of eternal godhead. We can- 


not love God, without perceiving that 
he is amiable ; we cannot revere him, 


without believing that he is pure; we 
cannot be diſpoſed to obey him, without 
a conviction of his 1mpartial juſtice ; 


we cannot compoſe our ſouls. into a. 


habit of pious reſignation, without a 
ſtrong, abiding ſenſe of his paternal 
love.---And the ſame thing may be ſaid 
of all the offices of juſtice, mercy, and 


_ purity of heart. It is in contemplat- 


ing theſe objects themſelves, that we 
perceive the true meaning, and feel the 
real force, of the laws of God regard- 


: ing them. Civil laws may point out 


the conduct which ſhall guard us a- 


gainft cenſure from the ſtate. But the 


authority of conſcience, a juſt diſcern- 


ment of what is right and wrong, a 
clear conception of fair and equal con- 


duet between man and man, a conſtant 
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| regard to tenderneſs and mercy, muſt SERM. 
all be united, to ſhield us againſt that XII. 
awful puniſhment which a guilty ſoul MY 


inflicts upon itſelf. 


No this view of meditating on the 


laws of God, ſuppoſes an enlarged, li- 
beral turn of mind, a generous contem- 
plation of the object recommended, and 


an extent and comprehenſion of thought, 
which ſhould be bounded only by the 


infirmity of our nature, and the limits 


which God hath ſet to the exertions of 


the mind. Morals require the utmoſt 


energy of thought, and well deſerve it. 


When, therefore, we with to improve 
our minds by ſerious enquiry into the 
laws of virtue, we are not to take a 
written precept of revealed religion, of 


an eſtabliſhed maxim in- human life, 


and to confine our thoughts to the 
meaning of the words in which they 


are expreſſed. No: we ought to go | 


much further. We ought to conſider 
why they ſhould be deemed laws of 
God, and how they are intended. We 
ſhould reflect upon the authority from 


| - which they proceed, and the objects to 


which 
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SexM. which they refer. We ſhould look into 


XII. 


the advantages which the obſervance of 
them would furniſn to ourſelves and to 


the world around us. We ſhould con- 


ſider, with horror and averſion, the mi- 
feries and miſchiefs which would be the 


conſequence of general negle&t and 
diſobedience. We ſhould inquire into 


their influence on the ſtate of the af- 


fections, the temper of the mind, the 


power of habit, and the courſe of life. 


We ſhould ſtudy to behold, with all 
the purity of undefiled thought, that 
form of excellence which they exhibit, 
and thoſe diſhonourable ſtains of guilt 
and imperfection which mark the vices 


that oppoſe them. We ſhould lay every 
circumſtance before the bar of conſci- 


ence, that upright, authoriſed judge, 
that repreſentative of God on earth, 


and court her clear, impartial, uncon- 


trouled verdict. We ſhould remember 


that in this court, ill affections, wrong 
deſires, are objects of reproach and cen- 


fare, as well as evil deeds. All moral 


laws conſider temper and affection firſt, 


becauſe theſe are the ſource of action. 


A 
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good man, out of the good treaſure of his SzRM.. 


heart, bringeth forth that which is good; 


and an evil man, out of the evil treaſure 


HF his beart, bringeth forth that whichis evil. 
No man can doubt that all theſe views of 


the moral laws of God are highly worthy 
in themſelves, that they tend to lead us. 


to perfection, and that they are even 
neceſſary to render virtue @ reaſonable 
ſervice, free from ſuperſtition, ſuperiour 
to enthuſiaſm, independent. on unexa- 


mined modes and cuſtoms, and fit to 
brave the trials and the cenſures of the 
It was on theſe enlarged views 


world. 
that chriſtian morals gained their firſt, 


their glorious triumph, over the extra- 


vagance and folly which idolatry, and 


ſuperſtition, and want of thought, had 


long been leagued to eſtabliſh in the 


world. And, whatever be pretended, 
this muſt be the caſe for ever. A man 


may be innocent and harmleſs, and even 


pleaſing, through complaiſance to rules 


he finds adopted: nay; he may be 
thought religious. But virtue and re- 
ligion muſt be made of © ſterner ſtuff, 
wherever they are real. The ſou! muſt 
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SRRM. act from principles, and reaſons, and 


XII. 


fixed views of things. Now this can- 
not be done without collecting the vi- 


gour of the mind, and that frequently, 


into a great and ſolemn effort to under- 


ſtand theſe worthy objects, to ſee their 
uſe and obligation, and to feel their 
force and weight. Nothing but fre- 


quent, ſerious, ſolemn thought, can 
make us truly good, or. give the laws of 


heaven their proper empire over us. 
Practical ignorance, therefore, is the 


unavoidable conſequence of neglecting 


the duty which is recommended in the 


text. He that bath ears to bear let him 
Hear. . 15 1 q 


Thirdly : 1 ſhall now proceed a little 
further. I ſhall venture to aſſert, that 


we not only ſink into the moſt criminal 


ignorance of the laws of God, as far as 
practice is concerned, by the neglect of 
this duty; but that, in proportion to 
the extent and duration of this neglect, 


wie become incapable of underſtanding 


them. This thought is full of horrour 
to the guilty mind. It ſhews that per- 
ſeverance 1 in vice renders the heart al- 

5 moſt 
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moſt incorrigible, reformation almoſt 8ER M. 
hopeleſs, and the ſaving of the foul XII. 
extremely doubtful. And how muſt vl 


this affright the ſoul ? For who can 
look upon himfelt as an accountable: 
ſubje& of God's great kingdom, and be 
forced at the ſame time-to believe, that 
his vices have rendered him incapable 
of underſtanding the rule of life by 


which he ſhould be directed, and ac- - 
_ cording to which he ſhalk be judged; 


without the utmoſt confternation and 
deſpair ? How wretched, Oh! thought- 
leſs man, is thy condition? Thou. haſt 


not only deſpiſed the laws of God, and 


hghtly eſteemed the rock of thy - ſalya- 


tion; but thou haſt ſo far hardened. 


and corrupted thy unworthy heart, that 
thou muſt experience the greateſt diffi- 
culties, encounter the ſevereſt hardſhips, 
and overcome the moſt powerful ene- 
mies of virtue, before thou can'ſt bring 
_ thy thoughts back to a ſubject to which 


diſuſe has rendered thee a ſtranger, and 
from which vicious habits have render- 


ed thee averſe. A mind in this condi- 
tion, is neither diſpoſed to conſider. 
ELL: OE nor 
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and meaning of any thing ſo far remote 
from ſenſual, worldly, intereſted views. 


It may ſeem bold to ſay, but I ſay 
it upon the moſt venerable authority 
that ever ſaluted the ear of man, I ſay 


it on the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, that 


the love and practice of unfeigned vir- 
tue are eſſential to a juſt diſcernment 
of the worth and extent of the laws of 
God. The wiſdom of God himſelf, 
while men beheld him in a human 
form, made this ſolemn declaration : 
If any man will do his will, be ſhall know 
of the inſtruction whether it be of God. 
The want of this virtue, this obedient 
temper to the will of heaven, was the 
great and general - obſtruction to the 
prevalence of uſeful knowledge in the 
days of his fleſh. And the other cauſes 
which he has aſſigned why the purity 
and excellence of his religion met with 


ſuch oppofition, and were treated with 
ſuch neglect, are all expreſſive of this 
important truth; that ſerious piety, 
and ſtedfaſt love of virtue, even in de- 
fiance of the ſcorns of worldly men, 
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are neceſſary to the clear diſcernment SER. 
and proper feeling of divine things. 22 XII. 


wwill nat come to me that ye may have full 
inſtruction in the path of %: for 7 
know that ye have not the love of God, an 


—— 


affectionate veneration of the univerſal 
parent, in you. Impiety ſets you at a 


diſtance from my holy doctrine, and in- 
diſpoſes you to underſtand it. And 
when the deciſions of almighty God are 


diſregarded and his awful throne forgot- 


ten, how eaſily is the mind diſpoſed to 
court the opinion and revere the judg- 
ment of an erring world? The ſtrict- 


- virtue only can pretend to ſay that 


it is a ſmall matter to be Judged of man's 
Judgment.” At the ſame time the fear of 
man, the love of fame and popular opi- 
nion, worketh not the righteouſneſs of God. 


This is indeed a formidable enemy to 


chriſtian virtue : For how can ye believe, 
who receive honour one of another, and ſeek 


not the honour that cometh from the only 
God? We are further taught, that , 


any inan love the world, the love of the fa- 
ther is not in him. For the worldly 


__— man comprebendeth not the things of 


tbe 
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SERM. the fpirit of God: for they are foohſhneſs 


lr 


unto him, neither can be know them, becauſe 


Foo they are ſpiritually diſcerned. The exer- 


ciſe of reaſon, not miſled by ſenſe or 
paſſion, the vigour of a virtuous mind, 
is requiſite to uſeful meditation on 
things divine; and whatever habit or 
deſire deprives us of the capacity of 
unbiaſſed judgment, renders us, ſo far, 
incapable of juſt diſcernment. We 
have already ſeen, that a regard to vir- 
tue, and ſenſe of its importance, are 
neceſſary to give exiſtence to the pious 


| practice of which we ſpeak. And the 


paſſages I have now adduced, with many 


others which it were eaſy to collect, 


point out too plainly the- unhappy, the 


_ deſtructive cauſes of neglect, and inca- 


pacity. Hear the ſon of God on this 


important ſubject. He ſpeaks the lan- 
guage of truth, experience, common 


ſenſe and conſcience. This is the condem- 
nation, that Iight is come into the world, and 


men loved darkneſs rat & than light, becauſe 
their deeds, their wiſhes and purſuits, 
dere evil, For every one that doeth evil, 


every vicious man, hateth the light of 
| | moral 
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moral and religious truth, neither cometh SRM. 


to the light of God's moſt holy law, 4%½ 
his deeds ſhould be reproved. Now we 
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cannot underſtand what we e hate to con- 


fider. 

Indeed, whatever the circumſtances 
be that recommend the objects of ſinful 
deſire or criminal purſuit, with ſo much 
addreſs and ſucceſs as to counterbal- 
lance the authority of God, and to ſe- 
duce us into the paths of guilt; they 
cannot fail, by the very ſame influence, 
to incline us to avoid the light of moral 
truth, and to carry our thoughts and 
our attention from the rules and obli- 


gations of a purer virtue and more 


worthy life. 
The practice of vice not only tends 


to prevent the contemplation of the 


laws of God, but muſt render it moſt 
dreadful, ſhould it ever take place. Vice 


has, in fact, nothing to fupport it. In. 
the firſt inſtance it offers violence to all 


our generous, pure and worthy feelings. 
But even when theſe are ſo far ſubdued 
as to leave the heart a ſlave to ſenſe and 
pleaſure, the plain deciſions of the God 
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of all, whenever they appear, appal the 
guilty ſoul, and blow the flame of ſelf- 
condemnation into ſeven- fold rage. 


They form a contraſt to all guilty joys, 


to all unworthy pleaſures, and to all 


7 the means of ſucceſs in our baſe: deſigns, 


that cannot fail to make us objects of 
contempt and horrour to ourſelves. Ig- 
norance is the only ſhelter of unrighte- 


| ouſneſs. The mole or bat is not more 


injured by the ſplendour of the day, 
than vicious men are by the light of 
truth. The excellence of virtue is like 
the glory of a rival or a foe, to a cor- 
rupted heart.---Vice, therefore, beſide 
employing the mind, engaging its af- 
fections and engroſling 1 its time, renders 
it afraid of viewing virtue in the light 
of truth and evidence of nature. Break. 
the infatuating charm of ſelf-deceit ; 
burſt the flattering bubble of every plea- 
ſure that partakes of guilt ; ler truth 
ſtand forth in native majeſty ; ; let ſacred | 


virtue ſhew her captivating form in all 


the unadorned beauty of the laws of 


God; let the purity and the decrees of 
heaven, the happineſs and worth of 


man, 
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world, aſſume their juſt and mighty 
poſt in the conceptions of the ſoul : 


and where ſhall vice appear? Theſe 


objects are full of horrour to the guilty 
mind. It cannot love them. It ſhuts 


its eyes againſt them. They threaten 


all its comforts with immediate ruin. 


They hold up the mind to its own in- 


ſpection, and reflect the image of vice 
in ſo dreadfuka form, that peace and 
comfort vaniſh from their preſence. 
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There 7s 710 Peace, faith my God, 7⁰ "the : 


wicked. 5 


Beſide; a vicious temper is in no 
condition for the meditation of moral 


and religious things. The very object 
is 4 lion in the way, a threatening, a 


devouring foe. Already enſlaved to the | 
power of paſſion, the unreſiſting dupes 
of appetite, or ſunk in the purſuit of 


0 views; how ſhall. 


s height of virtu- 


worldly and unwor 
wie riſe to the glorio 
ous meditation, or dare to tranſgreſs the 
bounds to which we are confined by 
the tyranny of fin? Moral and religi- 
- 008 thought requires a pure, compoſed 
"| LES © mind, 
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mind. Now this is not the temper of 


a wicked man. His heart is polluted by 


vice; his ſoul is diſtracted by the vari- 
ous conflicts of the appetites and affec- 


tions which lead him captive at their plea- 


ſure. The way of peace he hath not known. 


This is the fact, and guilty minds muſt 


know it. They often wear a placid aſ- 


pect, and aſſume the appearance of a 


compoſed countenance. But this is not 


the light of heaven reflected from an 
undefiled ſpirit. It is only the colour- 
ing of art, laid on by ſelf-deceit. It 
is nothing more than the falſe glitter 
of deluſive pleaſure, or the unnatural 


ſtillneſs of a corrupted heart, frozen 


into inſenſibility and ſmoothneſs. Let 


men of this character look into them- 


ſelves. What muſt ſalute their eye on 
ſuch a ſcrutiny? The anſwer is too 
obvious ;---blackneſs, and darkneſs, and 

the ASE tempeſt ] Nothing is com- | 
poſed in the ſoul. N +45 / mal ſeen 


that looks like peace or -ofder. All is 
tumult and confuſion. Paſſions, like 
waves, maintain perpetual ſtruggles and 
ſucceſſion. The aun of the ſtorm is 

there 
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therefore not obſerved; beeaufe it rages SERM. 
on, and intervals of calm but ſeldom XII. 
happen. But liſten to the trial. Dot 


thy boſom ſwell with pride? Are all 
thy thoughts devoted to ambition? 


Doth the ſight of an unexpected face 


cover thee with ſhame, or fire thee with 
reſentment? Art thdu curſed: with a: 


diſpoſition to revenge and hatred? Does. 


that divine form which ſhould awe thee 


into tenderneſs and reverence, kindle up- 


the flame of lawleſs, wanton thought? 


Art thou condemned. to. the luſt of 
Wealth or power, or doſt thou look for- 
Ward with intemperate eagerneſs to the 


flattering hours of riot and diſfipation! 2 


Art thou capable of renouncing all thle 
charities of nature? Canſt thou neglect- 


a parent, wife or child? Is any thing. 
but truth and virtue thy law and rule 
of life? Thou fond, thou ſelf-deeeived 
fool, thou canſt notzreliſh moral or re 
ligious knowledge]! Thou art the ene- 
my of truth, and truth would prove: 
thy ſcourge. For every one that dbeth evil. 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light,. 

> his deeds fhould be reproved. But be 
K k * S that: 
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 SERM. that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that 


bis deeds may be made manifeſt, that 9 are 
wrought in God. 

In fine; aw truth: ought not only 
to be perceived by the vigour of the 


underſtanding, but to be felt by the 


ſenſibility of the heart. The laws of 
God, or thoſe greftt principles of truth 
and nature which ſhould regulate our 
lives, are deſigned firſt to illuminate the _ 
mind. But this illumination, like the 
glorious monarch of the day acting on 
material objects, ſhould remove the 
numbneſs, the torpor, of the ſoul; 

ſhould cheriſh all our good eee 
into ſtrength, and ſhould ſupply them 
at once with light and heat. In things 
of this nature, we ſhould not only per- 
ceive the evidence, but feel the force, 
of thoſe divine maxims which are the 
worthieſt principles of eternal wiſdom, 
and brighteſt image of ſupreme perfec- 
tion. This is a truth that needs no 
proof or illuſtration. A heart inſen- 


| fible to the calls of nature, and harden- 
ed againſt the relations of human life, 


may bid a bold defiance to all the 
powers 
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powers of reaſon. Our powers ſhould S RN. 


act together. Their union is their 
ſtrength and their perfection. When 


the heart ceaſes to feel, the underſtand- 


ing perceives in vain : for want of feel- 
ing renders knowledge uſeleſs. | 

| Now the tenderneſs. of ſoul, the ſen- 
- ſibility of conſcience, the purity of un- 
. derſtanding, on which this affectionate 


and animating perception of theſe things 


depends, may be quickly loſt, Vicious 


practices ſoon deſtroy it, and it cannot 


fail to decline, and that greatly, by 


want of exerciſe. This is the conſti- 


tution of our nature. The habit of 


beholding objects of beauty or of 


grandeur, will form the taſte without 


the aids of education. The fineſt art- 


iſt, by long diſuſe, will loſe both taſte 


and knowledge. And it is juſt ſo here. 
Jhe beauty of bolineſi, the excellence and 


worth of virtue, are known only to 
thoſe who habitually conſider them. 


Every interval of diſuſe abates the de- 


licacy of the mind, renders other ob- 


jects more familiar, blunts the edge of 


moral perception, obſcures the light of 
EE 
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S ERNI. conſcience, and covers virtue and reli- | 


XII. 
hade. Prevailing love of pleaſure ex- 
cludes regard to purity of heart, and 
makes us ſtrangers to its worth and 


gion with the darkeſt, moſt forbidding 


Joys. We cannot feel the native ener- 


gy of goodneſs, or underſtand the law 


of love that binds us to the world, while 
intereſt or ambition rule the heart and 

occupy the mind. Our taſte for moral 
and religious objects, like every thing 
that 1s a-kin to mental habit, depends 
on uſe and application. This is the 
language of experience, and cannot be 


too often ſuggeſted to our thoughts. 


Theſe are ſome of the diſadvantages. 
which ariſe out of the neglect of me- 


ditating on the laws of God. This. 


evil, which is great and guilty i in itſelf, 
it fruitful of a thouſand others. It 
leaves us void of uſeful knowledge: it 
renders truth our enemy: it alienates- 
our hearts from ſuch purſuits : it nurſes- 
vice, and ruins all our worthy feelings. 
It leaves reaſon without authority, con- 
ſcience without light, affection without 
a . and virtue without ſupport. 

It 
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It makes us ſtrangers to all the objects SRM. 
that beſt deſerve our notice: it makes XII. 
us ſtrangers to God, ſtrangers to our- 
ſelves, ſtrangers to human duty and 

perfection, and ſtrangers to all the glory 
and importance of the eternal world. 
It does more, and worſe: it leaves us to 
feed on huſks, in preference to the deus of 

heaven; to wallow in the mire, inſtead of 

looking for the food of angels. In a - 
word; the malignant, influence of this 
neglect diſpoſes us to yield the palm of 
honour to the powers of ſenſe, and to 
ſacrifice the joys and hopes of virtue 
to ignorance, and weakneſs, and a cor- 
rupted heart. It makes us leſs than 
men, and worſe than brutes. It cuts 
us off from all communion with the 
God of nature, and cancels our relation 
to pure and perfect ſpirits. The laws 
of virtue are but an emblem of the 
mind of God, are but a tranſcript of 
the life of angels, are but an image of 
what is perfect and what is happy. 
What then is his condition, who ne- 
glects the meditation of theſe holy 
laws? His hopes are blaſted : his in- 
1 her] tance 
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SxRII. heritance is loſt: the angels of God re- 
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nounce his kindred; and he becomes 
an outcaſt from bimfelf and heaven. 
And in all this miſery, under all this 
ſhame, he finds no ſtay within. Every 
thing forſakes the man that deſpiſes 
virtue. Heaven, earth and hell, his 
God, himſelf, and every moral nature, 
things preſent, and things to come, ſtand all 
embattled againſt him. How dreadfully 
ſucceſsful is this reptile, man, in arm 
ing every power againſt himſelf, by the 
neglect of ſerious thought? Omnipo- 
tence, perfection, reaſon, conſcience, 
| worthy feelings, the whole eſtabliſhment 
of God, are all againſt him ! Oh! wretch- 
ed, moſt unhappy ſtate ! 


May the father of mercies, the God 
of light and love, diſpoſe us to turn 
our attention to divine things, and 79 
come to the light, that our deeds may be 
made manifeſt that they are wrought in 
God. Grant this, O God, for thy 
mercies ſake in Chriſt Jeſus, our 
Lord, Amen. 
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Ps ALM CXIX. 15. 


T wi 1 meditate in thy precepts, and have | 


rebel. unto. thy Ways. 


EDITATION is the ſerious 


the mind to any object which 
engages our attention, by its real or 


apparent importance. Now the ſoul 


cannot be applied in this ſober, perſe- 


vering manner, to the laws of God and 
the concerns of virtue, without a cer- 
tain ſtayedneſs of thought, a previous 


knowledge of the ſubject, and a fixed 
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SerM. perſuaſion of its mighty conſequence to 
XIII. us and every moral nature: and the 


very temper of mind, the ignorance, 
the unrulineſs, and the depravity of 
heart, from which the neglect of ſeri- 


ous thought proceeds, mult be conſider- 
ed as one of the moſt affecting and. 


deplorable calamities under which hu- 
man nature can be ſuppoſed to labour. 


But even this evil admits of many ag- 
gravations. Without the pious exer- 


ciſe ſuggeſted by the text, a man cannot 


reaſonably hope to ſucceed in the pur- 


ſuit of moral excellence, becauſe he 


cannot be ſuppoſed even to deſire it. 


He has every reaſon to believe that he 


| hall fall mto practical ignorance of the 
laws of God; and that, in proportion 


to the extent and duration of his ne- 


glect, he ſhall become incapable of 


underſtanding and of feeling thoſe 


things, upon the knowledge and prac- 


tice of which, his peace of mind, the 
perfection of his nature, and his eternal 


happineſs depend. I is an evil and a 
bitter thing to forſake the Lord our God, 


and that his fear is not in us. From all 
_ theſe 
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theſe circumſtances, it muſt be evident, SERM. N 
that our wickedneſs ſhall correct us, and XIII. 
that our backſlidings ſhall reprove us. No 
vice is more fully fraught with its own 
: puniſhment than that of which we 
ſpeak. It deprives us of unſpeakable 
advantages and pleaſures, and leaves us 
in the moſt unhappy and forlorn con- 
dition, deſtitute on hope An YOU: 8 
comfort. 
But theſe things 1 have been conſider ec | 
already. X 
I ſhall now attebipt to lay bebte vou 
ſome conſiderations to recommend the 
ſolemn and habitual exercife of religi- 
ous meditation to our moſt ſerious ob= 
ſervance. Now this part of the ſubje& 
ſhould appear in its full magnitude, 
and to the beſt advantage ; that is, in 
the native colours of unadorned truth. | 
Let us therefore ſurvey the object re- 
commended to our thoughts, by the 
example of the Pfatmiſt. Let us exa- 
mine what it is in its own nature, and 
the amazing importance which it de- 
rives from the almighty majeſty to which 
it refers, from the offices which it re- 
n quires,, 
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SERM. quires, and from the creature which it 
XIII. ought to govern.---Theſe are the ſour- 
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ces of rational perſuaſion.----Now this 
object is the law of God, the rule of life 
by which all the actions we perform, 
and all the wiſhes we indulge, ſhould 
be regulated and directed. Let us 
therefore conſider what its extent is, 
and what its influence ought to be. 

Do we ſtand related to almighty God, 
as the author of our being, as the pre- 
ſerver of our lives, as the fountain of 
our happineſs, as the kind ruler of the 
affairs of men, as the righteous judge 
of human actions, as the friend and 
guardian of eternal virtue, and the! im- 
partial diſpenſer of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, according to the conduct of 
his moral ſubjects? Are theſe relations 
eſſential to our ſtate of being? do 
they affect our happineſs, and ſhould 
they influence our temper and our con- 
duct? Hence the importance of our 
ſubject. ---The laws of God inſtruct us 
in the ſacred ties of pious and devout 
affection, which ſhould bind us to the 
father of the world. They teach us 

that 
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that ſupreme and unabating love and SrRR. 


adoration, which everlaſting goodneſs 
and unbounded worth demand from 
every moral nature. They require us 
to admire what is moſt excellent, to re- 
verence what is greateſt, and to conſe- 


crate the pureſt feelings of the heart to 
that adored object which cannot be 


beheld without exciting every noble, 
generous ſentiment. They point out 


the majeſty of that authority which 
rules the heavens and the earth with 


wiſdom and with goodneſs. They 
teach us with what chearfulneſs and 
reſignation, with what filial reverence 


and awful ſenſe of duty, we ought ever 


to conduct ourſelves under the inſpecti- 
on of this almighty power. They e- 
nable us to underſtand, and require us 
to make, thoſe devout returns of a 
_ grateful heart, which are evidently due 
to the unwearicd and undeſerved ſolici- 
tations of that divine liberality to wkich 
we are indebted for our rank in nature, 
for all our powers, and for every ſenti- 
ment of pleaſure that penetrates our 


fouls. They direct us to the author 


of 
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SERM. of our being as our all. They ſhew 
XIII. us the unbounded confidence with 
| Ar which we ought to reſt in God, and 


the unſhaken fortitude with which we 


ſhould rejoice in his admirable, his kind, 


impartial government of the affairs of 
men. They call upon us to offer to 
the ſupreme ruler, as the moſt accepta- 


ble and pleaſing ſacrifice, the habitual 


devotion of a pure mind, in worthy 
ſentiments of his perfect nature, and 
zealous imitation of his lovely charac- - 


ter. They require us to expreſs the 


reverence, duty and affection of the 
heart, by obeying him without reſerve, 
and by ſubmitring to his will without 
reluctance. They admoniſh us to che- 
riſh theſe affections of the ſoul, by all 


the reaſonable aids of publick and of | 


private worſhip, by all the becoming 
opportunities of ſerious meditation and 
reflection, which promiſe by their ſo- 


lemnity to give theſe affections a be- 


coming influence over our hearts and 
tempers, or by the bewitching force of 
publick example to recommend religious 
virtue to all mankind. The voice of 

= nature, 
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nature, and the authority of the goſpel, SER NI. 
are united in this ſolemn command, XIII. 
that ve ſhould cauſe our light ſo to ine 
before men, that others ſeeing our good works 
may glorify our father who is in heaven. 

And the ſmalleſt ſhare of common 
ſenſe, (to ſay nothing of the influence 
of publick ſpirit, which finds its wor- 
thieſt object in promoting human vir- 
tue,) aſſumes the tone of apoſtolick 
wildom, and forbids us with the ſtern- 
eſt voice fo forſake the aſſembling of our- 
ſelves together, as the manner of ſame is. 
Our hearts inform us, at every interval 
of thought, that it is the language of 
heaven which exhorts us 70 confider one 
another to excite to love and to good works ; 
eſpecially to thoſe acts of publick de- 
votion, and expreſſions of religious af- 
fection, without which a ſenſe of God 
and virtue cannot be fupported in the 
world. 

In theſe precepts of undefiled piety 
is laid the foundation of all the virtue 
of which we are capable; and on them, 
as the very pillars of human excellence, 

| 1 We 
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we ought to reſt the whole fabrick of 
our moral worth. 

Indeed ; theſe ſentiments of God, and 
this ſenſe af religion, are the only prin- 
ciples that are likely to diſpoſe us to 
conſider with becoming reverence, and 

to obſerve with proper care, the divine 
pr ecepts of juſtice and humanity. Theſe 
precepts are written on our hearts by 
the finger of. God ; they are proclaimed 
by the relations of life; they. are ex- 
plained by the buſineſs and neceſſities 
of the world. Juſtice is the baſis of 
human ſociety : fair and equal conduct 
is its ſtrength and honour. Humanity 


and SH, . and a generous heart, are 


the appointed almoners of God, to in- 
ſtruct his ignorant, to ſupport his weak, 
to feed his hungry, to cloath his nak- 
ed and to comfort his diſconſolate. This 
is the eſtabliſhment of God, the con- 
ſtitution of our nature, the dictate of 
our hearts. And why were theſe moſt 
venerable principles, theſe divine affec- 
tions, imparted to our ſouls ? Why 
are they ſtamped with the image of 
God, and adorned. with every charm 
| that 
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| that captivates the uncorrupted heart? SpRM. 


No man can heſitate about the anſwer, 


| They were deſigned as the rule of life 
and guide of action. They are the 


ſource of happineſs, the eſſence of per- 


fection, and our higheſt ornament and 


glory. For, to expreſs the pure deci- 


XIII. 


wy y 4 
> | S 


ſion of uncorrupted philoſophy | in the 


authoritative language of holy writ, 
we are taught of God to love one another, 


and commanded by Jeſus Chriſt to do N 


unto others even as we would that they ſhould 


do unto us. Nay ; the laws of God, 
the important object of our preſent. 


thoughts, teach us to extend, and call 
on us to apply, theſe great principles 


of equity and tenderneſs to all the rela- 
tions of human life. This is their due 


extent.---You are honeft in your deal- 
ings. But God requires that you ſhould 
obſerve the ſame fair and equal conduct 


to your. neighbour's character, and in 


the treatment of a ſervant. You pity 
the diſtreſſed. You ſupply the wants 


of the poor and needy. You do well, 


But your compaſſion, the kindneſs of 


| You nature, ſhould lead you. alſo to be 


Mm m Ss tender- 
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Sr. tender-hearted in your own family, and 
XIII. to adopt thoſe meaſures and purſue that 


conduct: by which a parent, huſband, 


wife or child may acquire happineſs, or 
be ſupplied with comfort, without in- 


jury to the dignity of reaſon and the 
obligations of univerſal virtue. "You 
are inoffenſive before the world. The 
laws of heaven require further, that you 


ſhould be upright in the ſight of God, 


and ſtand approved at the bar of con- 


ſeience. Your virtue ſhould not only be 


your ornament and praiſe, in the reſorts 
and throngs of mankind; but it ſhould 
attend you, as your guardian angel, 
and ſupply you with direction and ſup- 


port, in the deepeſt receſs of been 


ſecrecy and folitude. | 
In a word; the author of your N 
requires, that from a habitual regard to 


the purity and perfection of your own 


minds, you ſhould reduce your hearts 
to rule, and maintain a firm govern- 


ment over your appetites and affections; 
that you ſhould be clothed with humi- 


lity, and rehgiouſly attentive to the laws 
of . Waren and unmixed ſin- 
- * ts cerity ; 3 
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cerity; that you ſhould 8 yo 
Guts from the tyranny. of every, paſſion, 


and ert the liberty of ns of God, that 


purity and rectitude of heart, that pri- 
vilege of virtuous coridueh, that high 
reward of an approving conſcience, of 
which youre own baſeneſs only, can deprive - 
For, if * we will truſt the wiſdom, 

or abe directed bye the authority of the 
laws of God ; the appetites a and Paſſions 
which lead us to injure the World, 
which hurry us into the pur ſuit of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, of unlawful gain, or other 
ſordid, ſelfiſh and unworthy views, muſt 
all be reſtrained, governed and ſubdued; | 
We are taught by the very nature of 
| the laws 1 virtue and religion, that a 
kind reſpect. to human happineſs. and | 
publick order, that a worthy conſidera. 
tion of the purity. and perfection of 
our own minds, and that a ſolemn Fg- 
verence of the Authority of God, the 
father of our ſpirits, ſhould all com- 
bine in working this effect. Thus our 
prudence ſhall participate of piety; our 
kindneſs ſhall. become devotion, and: all 
our virtue be related to the majeſty of 
M God. 
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SERM. God. And, in return, our love of 
XIII. God will terminate in love of virtue, 
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in love of wiſdom and the human kind. 


For the love of God is, in every view, 


- the keeping of his commandments. 


Further ; as the divine precepts ought 
to be conſidered 1 in their utmoſt latitude 


| and extent; ſo this exerciſe cannot 


miſs to lead us to an examination of 
the great principles of reaſon and na- 
ture on which they are founded, and 
from which we diſcover the evidence of 
their ſanctions and the ſolemnity of 
their obligation. Now, this opens, to 
human thought the nobleſt field of con- 
templation, in which we may expatiate 


without bounds, and employ our pow- 
ers for ever. Here the character, per- 


fections, government and majeſty of 
God, muſt be called into view, as the 

original ſources of all authority and 
law to man, and a8 the moſt perfect 
examples of moral worth, God is the 
eſſential and moſt lovely pattern of all 


the moral excellence which, is perceived 
by his unbounded underſtanding, and 
embraced by his WN rectitude and 


1 purity. 


* 
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purity. And the unchanging dignity SERM. 
with which he ſupports the order of XIII. 

his family and the cauſe of virtue, and 
the omnipotence of love which kindly 
encompaſſeth all living natures, which is 
indeed their very life and comfort, ſhould 
lead us to a juſt conception of the fa- 
therly affection from which the laws of 
God procecd, of the worthy. purpoſes 
of perfection and happineſs which they 
are deſigned to ſerve, and of the ſtrict- 
neſs and impartiality with which their 
credit ſhall be ſupported and their au- 
thority vindicated, in every corner of his 
uneflal kingdom. When we caſt our 
eyes around on the unnumbered objects 
of the divine care; when we recollect 
that all theſe are children of the ſame 
father, and have the ſame claim on 
his parental. goodneſs with ourſelves ; 
when we conſider that ſuperiour virtue 
is the only circumſtance which can give 
any being a peculiar title to his diſ- 
tinguiſhing bounty; that vice of every 
kind is an object of his diſpleaſure, 
appear in whom it will; and that, un- 
der his government, the worth of tem- 


per 
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Sr Bü. per and of character which every being 
XIII. acquires, of whatever rank or world 
SL he may be, ſhall, be the eternal ſtand- 


ard of his happineſs and honour : when 


theſe things are ſeriouſly attended to, 
and weighed |; in the mind, we mult | per- 
ceive that virtue is held moſt ſacred and 
important in the eſtimate of God, and 
that the neglect of virtuous conduct 
ſhall finally expoſe us to Ls to eter- 
nal! . 

But further; in this ſurvey = Pu 


Z divine laws, we are led to conſider how 


far Human happineſs i is affected by them, 
not only from a ſenſe of the authority 
of God, injoining them; but alſo from 
a ſenſe of that, humanity, and of the 
authority of thoſe Principles of . equity 
and goodneſs in our hearts, to which | 
they are addreſſed. Here likewiſe the 
mind may take an ample range, and 
find the moſt delightful entertainment. 
Here we may collect the ſtableſt max- 


ims of human wiſdom. For the queſ- 


tions that, regard. ourſelves are various 

and important. What is the mighty 

purpoſe for which we Were called into 
being? E 
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being? How is this great end to be SerM. 


anſwered? How are all our paſſions 
and affections to be directed to it, and 
made the inſtruments of its accompliſh- 


ment? Amidſt the jarring influence of 


different powers, amidſt the clamour of 
contending inclinations, how ſhould hu- 
manity be guided? how ſhould ſelf- 


love be regulated? under what re- 


ſtraints ſhould ſenſe and appetite be 


| laid? by what means ſhall we curb a 


paſſion that is too powerful, or excite 
and ſtrengthen an affection that is too 


languid ? how ſhall we diſcover our 
own particular weakneſs, and apply the 


proper remedy ? how ſhall we Jay afide 
every weight, and the 25 that doth moſt 
eafily beſet us? 
In truth I know of nothing that calls 


more loudly for ſelf-knowledge, than a 


juſt underſtanding and conſcientious 
application of the laws of God. When 
we know ourſelves, we diſcover at once 


the great and leading principles that 


force us to approve them, and that ſhow 
us how a conviction of their excellence 


and obligation ſhould ſet bounds to the 
15 Fu 
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.SeRM. petulance and give direction to the 


XIII. 


—— 
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power of every thing within us. With- 
out this knowledge of ourſelves, we may 
ſtudy the laws of God for ever, with- 


out being capable of applying them to 
the moſt valuable purpoſes for which 
we ought to know them. While a 
man is a ſtranger to himſelf, to the 


ſtate of his paſſions, to the peculiarity 
of his temper, to the influence of ha- 
bits which may have at firſt inſenſibly 
crept upon him, and to the prevalence 


of that nameleſs ſomething which gives 


perſonality to character; he may me- 
ditate on divine things indeed, but he 
is likely to derive little improvement 
to his moral temper from this religious 
exerciſe. This diſtinguiſhing feature in 
every different man is different; and in 

every man ir ariſes out of various com- 


binations of attention, with the exter- 


nal circumſtances and natural temper 
which are allotted us by heaven. -HowW-- 
ever obvious therefore its effects may be, 
and even hurtful ;' its operation is ſo 
ſilent, and the deluded heart imagines 
it ſo juſt and proper, ſo ſuited to our 
1 date, 
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ſtate, ſo worthy of our nature; ſo re- Sema 
| lated to our ſenſe of things! our hopes; XIII. 
our withes and our feelings, that few "OY 


men know their real characters. While 
all the world: beholds their errors with 
regret; and reprobates their conduct, 
they meet with ſome alleviating circum- 
ſtance to ſooth their ſoul, or find out 
ſome ſhadowy covering to hide them 
from themſelves. Thus, men are ſtran- 
gers to the real import of the laws of 


God; becauſe they are ſtrangers to the 
real ſtate of thei-own tempers and 


characters. Among us the laws of 


virtue are known to all, and all in 
words approve them. But how few 
among us know ourſelves;- or know 


when we tranſgreſs them? What one 


of a thouſand knows that he is covetous 


or proud ? that he is a bad huſhand 5 : 


cruel parent, an imperious maſter, an 
undutiful child; a diſobliging neigh- 
bour? Who ſuſpects himſelf of an 
outHenting” Heart; an envious or re- 
vengeful temper, the meanneſs of de- 
ceitful flattery, or the overbearing rude- 


neſs of unreſtrained inſolence? That 


N thele 


15 
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theſe characters exiſt, and are not very 


rare, we all acknowledge. We ſee, we 
feel, and we abhor them. But who 


Has the impartial honeſty, the know- 
| ledge of himſelf, to own any one of 


them, even to his own ſoul? Who of 
us in ſuch caſes will candidly acknow- 
tedge, like Pharaoh's butler for his for- 
getfulneſs of Joſeph's friendſhip, J do 


remember my faults this day? From va- 
rious motives we confeſs that we are 


ſinners, but how ſeldom do we know in 


what? The paſſion that mifleads the 
ſoul, tends to prevent attention to our 


| conduct. work pm. . it _ 
us. 


And my without ang een 
our to all the flatteries of ſenſe; 
without the knowledge of our frail- 
ty and our errors, however they 


may be encouraged by natural temper, 
or palliated by our haſty views of 
things; we can profit little by our me- 


ditations on the laws of God. For 
what avails our knowledge of the law, 
while we know nothing of the ſubject 
which it ought to govern? It leaves 
. JJ 


Conſidered and A 


us in the ſtate of flrangers and foreigners SERM. 


indeed. We wander through a wide 
extended region. We attend to man- 
ners. We examine laws. We learn to 


know and ſpeak of both. This is the 


knowledge, the boaſted knowledge of 
the world, which qualifies men to con- 


verſe, and entertain, and make the moſt 
ſtriking, pertinent remarks. But doth. 


it make us better citizens at home? 


Doth it teach us the virtuous govern- 
ment of the little empire of our hearts 
and tempers? Are we better men for 


XIII. 


— 


all this ſpeculative knowledge? This 


cannot be without attention to the ſtate 


and temper of our own. ſouls. Now, 


this is the reaſon why I have mentioned 


the ſtudy of ourſelves, the ſubject to be 
governed, as eſſentially connected with 


our 3 to advantage on the 


laws of God. 

After all; we ought not. only to con- 
ſider the divine precepts as ariſing out of 
the purity and perfection of his nature, 
as addreſſed to our powers of reaſon. 
and the authority of conſcience, as. 
finding ſtrength and ſupport in our 
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SERM. good affections and love of worth, as 
XIII. intended to eftabliſh the happineſs of 


the world; and to promote the perfecti- 
on of individuals: : we ſhould remember 


alſo that they are the laws of God, 


whoſe kingdom ruleth over all, and aiboj | 


Sceptre is a ſceptre of righteouſneſs. They 


are not only the admonitions of wiſdom, 


purity and goodneſs ; but they are the 


mandates of ſupreme authority, ſup- 


ported by almighty power. The Lord 


God omni potent reigneth. And with what 


ſolemnity ſhould this thought impreſs 
our hearts? We do not trample on the 
rules of, prudence; we do not violate 
the policy of ſtates; we do not pour - 
contempt on human wiſdom; we do 
not act ungratefully to God, unwiſely 


to the world and ourſelves, when we 


tranſgreſs theſe ſacred rules of life and 
virtue. No! We do infinitely more, 
and worſe, We lift our face againſt 
the majeſty of God, and brave the high 


authority of heaven. We arm our- 
ſelves againſt the omnipotence of the 


eternal mind, which gives ſtability and 
order to the ways of Providence. and 
| which 
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which will finally ſtand forth, Ae? o 
verwhelming greatneſs,” in favour bes 
the cauſe of virtue. 

Thus I have PE SN to ay" be- 
fore you ſome confiderations, which 
ſhould induce us all to ſerious medita- 
tion on the laws of God, and on the 
principles of religious virtue. Theſe 
conſiderations have been taken from 
the greatneſs of the object itſelf, from 
the various principles of knowledge 
with which this object is connected, 
from the character of man, and from 
the majeſty of God. If, therefore, ue 
entertain a juſt ſenſe of the authority 
of the lord and judge of all, of the 
ſtate and circumſtances - of men his 
ſubjects, or of the eternal reaſons of 
wiſdom, purity, and impartial good- 
neſs, by which the meaſures of his 
kingdom are directed, we muſt feel the 
force and ſee the evidence of theſe mo- 
tives to ſerious and attentive thought. 
They ſhew that the precepts of religion, 
and the reaſons on which they are 
founded, refer to every thing that is 
great and venerable, that is ſolemn and 
inte- 


Religious Meditation _ 
. intereſting, in this world and in the 
world to come. Indeed they challenge 


our attention in every view. 
Firſt: Would we meditate for enter- 


tainment What can ſupply ſuch ſolid 


pleaſure to an improved mind, as the 


great maxims of everlaſting worth which 
we behold tranſcribed in the laws of 
God? Here we ſee whatever is lovely 
in itſelf, or great and intereſting to the 


immortal mind, let fleſh and blood ſay 
what they will. 

Our fancy wanders over the 4 of 
nature, and finds delight in the variety 
of objects which court our admiration. 
We are pleaſed with the proſpect of the 


” flowery plain, the ſwelling hill, the 


rugged mountain. The. wandering 


courſe of ſome impetuous river detains 
our eye. We view with ſolemn plea. 


ſure the awful monuments of ancient 


power and greatneſs; a tower now 
bending to the earth, a former ſeat of 


empire, now great in ruins, and re- 


carded only for what it was. We trace 
with eagerneſs the riſe and fall of 


ſtates, the fate of mighty men, and 


the 
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the amazing revolutions that have diſ- SERNC. 


treſſed and aſtoniſned human nature. 


XIII. 


We ſurvey with wonder the compaſs of 


the earth, and the variety of its inha- 
bitants; the extent of the ocean, and 


the unnumbered forms of life Which 
it ſupports; the greatneſs of the hea- 
venly arch, and all the worlds that 
crown it with their glory! All theſe 
ings?! have charms for human curi- 
oſity. *. 5¹ a 


diſtinftion between man and man? 
compared to that which is the dignity 
of angels, and conſtitutes the higheſt 


glory of almighty God. All theſe thing. 


ſhall periſh ; but righteouſneſs endureth | for 


ever. Theſe things amuſe the imagi- 
nation, and do indeed deſerve our ſeri- 
ous thought: for, duly weighed, they 
lead the ſoul to God, to knowledge, 
and to virtue. But the moment they 
become the principal objects of our at- 
tention, they betray us from our proper 


purpoſe. For N are but the ſteps 


by 


But ale are theſe: captivating NY 
jects compared to the worth of virtue? 
compared to that which marks the true 
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SERM. by; oehich we ought to riſe. 10 higher 


objects. But the laws of virtue are 


the immediate voice of reaſon, the 
brighteſt image of perfection, the light 


and life of ſpirit, and our only perfect 


guides to ſolid pleaſure. They „ 


fading ſprings of joy, from which the 
mind may draw for ever. The ſtupen- 


dous appearances of this world aſtoniſh 
and delight us for a moment: the 
principles of virtue are rich in ever- 
laſting joys. The one may charm and 
pleaſe the mortal eye: the other are as 
eternal as the immortal mind, and as 
extenſive as all our future powers of 
thought and capacities of happineſs 
ever ſhall become. That taſte there 
fore muſt be depraved indeed, which 
cannot meet with pleaſure. in meditat- 
ing on the laws: of God; and the rules 
and reaſons of his government. They 
are the juſt expreſſions of that temper 
and character which give beauty, per- 
fection, and compleat bleſſedneſs, to 


the glorious inhabitants of —_ mend. 


renly world. 2 Ye! nei: 
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Put why ſpeak of a world that is yet SERM. 


> XIII. 
unſeen why urge our thoughts beyond 


the preſent ſtate? For what conſtitutes 
the ornament and perfection even of 
human nature? What covers any name 
with dignity and luſtre? What inſpires 


us with reverence for a living character, 


or fills us with delight in reflecting on 


the venerable dead? The anſwer is; 
? the greatneſs, of their virtue, the re- 
. ſemblance of their temper and behavi- 


our to that glorious image of divine 


perfection which the laws of God delie- 
nate. This is the glory, worth and 
happineſs of man. How are we de- 
| lighted with many inſtances of ac- 
tive goodneſs, of ſtable and confirmed 
virtue, of ardent piety, and purity of 
heart, which honour and enrich the ſtory 
of o ur kind? And yet the pure expanſe 
of heaven, with all its Majeſty and 
greatneſs, is not more feebly reflected 
from the boſom of the unruffled deep, 
than inſtances like theſe exhibit moral 


worth. Doth virtue then delight us, 


even as we ſee it in many of our kind? 
What muſt it ſeem, When we behold it 
Goo | Ht 
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SRM. in its principles and reaſons, the laws of 


XIII. 


8 Sh 


tance of virtue; it will appear, in all 


G? God is the ſun, the living | 
ſource, of goodneſs, The excellence 


of angels is but a weak, impure reflec- 


tion, from this glorious luminary and 


vital ſpring of being. The more nearly 


therefore we approach to the eternal 


ſources of wiſdom and perfection, in 
our contemplation of divine things, our 


entertainment muſt be the more perfect | 


and exalted. 


To a mind ee duly qualified, 
the objects of religious meditation would 


ſupply a pleaſure as much ſuperiour to 


that of ſenſe, as ſpirit is to body; 3 as 
much more laſting than thoſe of ima- 


gination, as eternity is more durable 


than this mortal ſtate. Would we take 
a juſt, affecting view of the excellence 
of virtue; we muſt behold it in the 


perfections of the divine mind. Would 
we underſtand the obligations of virtue; 


we muſt perceive them in thoſe ado- 
rable principles, which give wiſdom to 
the divine government and authority to 
his laws. Would we ſee the impor- 


its 
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its greatneſs, in the relation which. it SERM. 
bears to our own happineſs and perfee- XIII. 
tion, and to the happineſs and perfec- II 
tion of every. claſs of moral beings by 
which we are ſurrounded. The, heavens 
ſhall paſs ae e. Qu earthly elements 
ſhall melt with fer vent heat: and the plea- 
ſure of beholding theſe things, with 
all the forms of beauty and greatneſs 
which they preſent, ſhall periſh with 
their being. But virtue, like the im- 
mortal nature of the mind, like the 
eternal principles of reaſon by which 
it is ſupported, ſhall, endure for ever, 
How then ſhould we, wha are the heirs 
of immortality, be raviſhed with the 
worth and honours of the only object 
that can ſurvive the wrecks of time, acy 
company us. into the preſence * al- 
mighty God, and prove the unfading 
ſource of everlaſting joys? He is mn. 
capable of true happineſs who cannot- 
find pleaſure. 1 in the contemplation of 
this amazing object: for it implies the 
meditation of every thing that. is great. 
and intereſting in the eſtimate. of Jo. 
or to the happineſs of men. 
Qooz | Secondly N 
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Serondy: Do we mitlitate wi ith a 


view to the improvement of our un- 


—* derſtandings? In vam ſhall we range 
through the walks of ſcience, and in- 


veſtigate. the principles of the fine arts. 


In vain ſhall we foar, with Newton's. 


hallowed genius, to all the heights of 
nature, fink into the caverns of the 
earth, or explore the wonderous power 
which keeps this vaſt machige in mo- 


tion and in order. In vain ſhall we 


let our underſtandings looſe, with all 


the greedineſs of curious thought, 


upon the various objects which have 
been deemed important in the affairs of 


men, intereſting in the appearances of 


nature, or ſtupendous in the works of 


God. If the folemn thought of God 
and virtue doth not accompany us in 


every flight of fancy, and arife out of 


every object of ſcience; if all our 


knowledge of affairs, both human and 
divine, doth not terminate in piety to 
God, in active goodneſs to our kind, 
and in purity of heart and manners; 


all our pains in ſuch purſuits is works 
than labour loſt, For he who knows 


not 
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tution of nature. God is the power, 
the life, the happineſs, the law of all 
things. And he who doth not ſtudy 
virtue, neglects that which is ſtamped 
with the ſtrongeſt characters of everlaſt- 
ing worth. 

Beſide; to what bungen is all other 


knowledge, without the knowledge of 


| God and goodneſs ? One can penetrate 
into the darkeſt regions of remote an- 


tiquity, and bring forth the ſtores of 
the half- forgotten world. Another can 
recount the knowledge of all the cu- 


rious and the learned who have gone 
before him. A third is maſter of the 


5 preſent ſtate of ſeience, and boldly preſ— 


ſes on to new diſcoveries. Their in- 
duſtry deſerves the higheſt praife. But 
is it miſapplied at the laſt? Are they 
yet ſtrangers to the character of God 
and to the laws of virtue? Are they 
unacquainted with thoſe powers of rea- 
ſon and qualities of mind, which ren- 
der them moral ſubjects of God's mo- 
ral kingdom, and on the due uſe of 


which 


49 
not God, whatever be his, other know- StrmM. 
ledge, muſt be a ſtranger to the conſti- XIII. 
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depend? Their . knowledge, like the 
glare of lightning, may aſtoniſh and 
confound : but, like the flaming cloud 


which thunder diſſipatés, their imagi- 


nary pre-eminence ſhall periſh with 
their ſcience. The improvements of 
the underſtanding are uſeful only as 
they lead us to the knowledge of God, 


or qualify us for the purpoſes of active 


virtue and real enjoyment. Knowledge, 
indeed, is requiſite in all the depart- 


ments of human life. Every man ſhould 


be qualified to fill his ſtation, and act 
his part in a becoming manner, from 
the ſtateſman to the clown: and all 
men ſhould be diſpoſed to admire and 
to underſtand the ways and works of 


God. But what knowledge 1s equal to 


that which teaches us to live to. God, 
to grow. in virtue, and to die in hope? 


The uſe of other knowledge is acciden- 


tal, temporary, local. Times, circum- 
ſtances and occaſions, regulate its value: 
but in that of which we ſpeak, all 


times, and ranks, and moral creatures, 
are alike concerned. The monarch and 


his 


2 
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his vaſſal, the maſter and his flave, the Ser. 
young and old, the rich and poor, have — 
all an equal intereſt in the cauſe of 


virtue. The ſage and the ſavage here 
ſtand on a perfect level: for vice and 


virtue ſhall decide the everlaſting fate 


of all. God is no reſpecter of perſons. 


And every man ſhall be judged according to 
that which he hath, not according to that 


which he hath not. Nay, this is that 


knowledge, which is not only moſt in- 


tereſting, from the very nature of its 


general and eternal uſe; but it is that - 


alſo which gives the moſt exalted infor- 
mation, and imparts the trueſt vigour 
to the mind. Need I repeat, that by 
the ſtudy of the divine laws, we learn 
to know the character of God, the prin- 
ciples of wiſdom, and the original ca- 
pacities and powers of human nature ? 
And what objects can vie with theſe in 
uſefulneſs or majeſty? The very ten- 
dency of ſuch knowledge is to rule our 
ſpirits and to regulate our purſuits. 
Its objects therefore are the greateſt, 


and its end the moſt important. For 


we cannot no God as the Parent, 


"ry 


= 
Kale Ae * * 


Sunn; N and judge of man, without 


| XIII. 


. r 
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adoring his Pertssttonb, and admiring 
his laws. "Now the love of God is the 


| keeping of his commandments, Indeed ever ? 


man who has a juſt acquaintance wit 


the laws of virtue, who perceives their, 
eſſential worth, is ſenſible of their ſu- 
preme authority, and feels their ſacred 


force, muſt love them, and in them 


muſt love their God and author. He 
therefore muſt obey them. | XY 
Thirdly : Would we meditate for vir= 


tue? fr this view, the laws of God 
ſhould be the conſtant ſubject of our 


thoughts. T hey both delineate the cha- 
racter which we wiſh to obtain, and 
point out the means by which we may 
acquire it, Theſe divine precepts ſhew 
us that . temper of mind, that courſe of 
conduct, and that government of our 
lives and actions, which virtue preſup + 


poſes or implies. Indeed if virtue be 


our object, meditation in the laws of 
God can need no recommendation. The 
knowledge of them is neceſſary to the 
very exiſtence of a. virtuous | temper z_ 


and the habitual recolleion of them 


\ 2 05 | 18 


> 
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is no leſs neceſſary. to its ſtability and SRU. 
> duration. If therefore we ſincerely love XIII. 


and venerate virtue itſelf, we cannot be 
indifferent to the laws of heaven: for 
virtue is neither leſs nor more than 
theſe ſacred laws enlightening our minds, 
regulating our affections and deſires, and 
directing our lives and actions, Virtue 
1s but another name for all the beauty, 


order and perfection, for all the purity, | 


benevolence and piety, to which the 


ſacred influence of moral and religious 
motives can give exiſtence in our nature. 


Now a heart captivated by the charms 


of this heavenly form, and glowing 


with the holy flame which ſhe would 


kindle in the breaſt, -muſt/ court her 


with the utmoſt aſſiduity. Such a heart 


will pant after the knowledge of divine 


things with as much ardour as the 
_ thirſty ſoul panteth for refreſhing wa- 
ters, and will be no leſs ſtrengthened and 


refreſhed by the pleaſing draught, The 
powerful love of virtue will enable him 


5 to adopt the language of the pſalmiſt: 


05⁵’ bow I love thy Jaws, the are 1 medi- 


: enen day long! _ 16 20 8 15 
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But even in characters of a lower 
rank, in characters where virtue is ra- 
ther treated with reſpect, than loved 


with'a paſſionate affection; this religi- 


ous exerciſe will produce the happieſt 
effects. The frequent recollection of 
the purity, perfection, and authority 8 
the laws of God, will protect the origi- 


nal modeſty of nature, preſerve the de- 


licacy of conſcience and of every moral 
feeling, and prevent the intruſion of 


thoſe unworthy thoughts and vain 
images, which, by defiling the heart, 
lead the way to criminal behaviour. It 
will diſpoſe us to reſiſt with abhorrence 
thoſe abominable ſuggeſtions of the 
lawleſs imagination, which tend to in- 


volve us in all the guilt of impure plea- 


ures, diſhoneſt gain, unchriſtian reſent- 


ments, and ſinful ambition. This 
ſerious and repeated recollection of an 
object of ſuch everlaſting moment will 
ſerve as à guard upon the avenues of 


thought, and prevent thoſe heedleſs 


wanderings which at once enfeeble and 


corrupt the ſoul.” Now this is the beſt 


defence of human virtue. By ſuffering 


6 . our 
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our thoughts to dwell upon thoſe a6. SERM, 


ons which are marked with the charac- 
ters of. guilt, we inflame the paſſion. 


which leads us to the crime, and. render. 


ourſelves the moſt defencelaln victims to 
the firſt, temptation that aſſaults us, 
We do more, and worſe. We loſe our 
ſenſe of horrour at the ſuppoſed erime, 
and we become tenfold more ſenſible to 


the objects, and tenfold more affected 


by the occaſions, which. flatter appe- 
tite by the proſpect of indulgence. 


Hence the amazing difficulty of reclaim- 


ing thoſe who are once enſlaved to any 
vice. Now all this danger is in a great 


meaſure prevented by ſerious meditation 


on divine things. Religious recollection 
cuts this evil by the roots. 


Beſide; let us fix our thoughts on 
any character that we revere. Let us 
revolve it in our minds with frequency 


and pleaſure. How quickly do we be- 
gin to imitate it in our language, and. 
even to reſemble it in our diſpoſitions, 


and our manners? On this principle | 


the power, I had almoſt ſaid the omni- 
potence, of example depends. Should 


o we 
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SERM. we therefore borrow the model of our 


XIII. 


imitation, not from the imperfect con- 


. duct of our moſt admired friend, but 


from the ſupreme perfection of the 


laws of virtue, how happy would it be 


for mankind? Our virtue would be 
more perfect, our manners more pure, 


our views more exalted, and our affec- 


tions more generous, The will and 
character of God, and not the ways and 
maxims of the moſt improved men, 


would then become our rule of life, 


and the example of our imitation. The 
imperfections of the greateſt men are 


the moſt likely to miflead. The laws 


and wiſdom of almighty God have no- 


thing in them that can betray or blind 
us. Theſe therefore conſtitute hat ſure 


word of prophecy, unto which if we take 
heed, we ſhall do ell: for it ſbineth like a 
light in a dark place, through all the 
obſcurity of human minds, through all 


the perplexity of human manners. This 


divine light is hidden under a buſhel only 


by the hand of vice. The love of virtue 
will in general remove the invidious 
covering. 


In 
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In fine; would we meditate for eter. SERM. 


nity? Eternity is that ſolemn, awful - 
thought, which flatters virtue in its 
utmoſt danger, and haunts the guilty 
mind to every receſs. Good men, may 
be miſtaken ; bad men wiſh to be de- 
ceived, on this important ſubject. But 


the knife of the anatomiſt, and the 


acuteneſs of the abſtracted reaſoner, 
are vainly applied againſt the hopes of 
nature, the convictions of the mind, 


XIII. 


— 


and the perfections of godhead. A fer 


men may be rendered ſecurely wicked, 


by the ſtrange idea of a mortal, a ma- 


terial mind. But the conſtitution of 
God, and the wiſdom of the goſpel, 
will in general prevent the ill conſe- 
quences of ſuch a doctrine, and defeat 
the. ill defigns of enemies to virtue. 


The very. notion of a thinking body, 


inſults our underſtanding, _ deſtroys 


the principles of ſcience. A thinking : 


body, that is to be diſſolved into air or 
mixed with the duſt, has nothing either 
to hope or fear beyond - its diſſo- 
lation. The moment you believe that, 
from the conſtitution of the mind, it 


mall | 
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Sex. fhall be melted down into the maſs of 
XIII. matter, adieu to virtue and the hope of _ 


future life. A new creation has nothing 


in the world to do with us. Matter 
collected from a thouſand tombs bears 


no relation to my conſcious ſpirit. In- 
ſpire that conſciouſneſs, in any form 
you will, by any act of power, at any 
future period; that inſpiration can have 
no relation to the preſent mortal, me. 

But nature bids defiance to all the 
powers of folly; and hopes, and wes, 
and longs for, an eternity. 

Now here the laws of God and prin- 
ciples of virtue muſt ever triumph in 
their higheſt honours. This gives them 
weight and force. They are the laws of 


heaven itſelf, the guide of life to all the 


bleſſed, and the impartial ſtandard by 


| which our characters ſhall be meaſured 


on that deciſive day, on which the ſe- 
crets of all hearts ſhall be revealed. 
Every conſideration therefore invites 
us to imitate the good example recorded 
in the text, | 


